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Farmers Are Thinking About Building Better Homes 





My opinion after talking with more than one hun- 
dred farmers in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa and Kentucky, is that the 
present is an advisable time to institute farm building 
campaigns. Farmers in the States named are plan- 
ning such work, and architects are busy designing 
plans, while contractors and carpenters are on edge, 
ready to make rock-bottom bids on jobs.—GeorGE H. 
Dacy. 











It may be a surprise to many persons, both in and out of the 
lumber industry, to know that the farmers of the country are today 
thinking more seriously about building better homes, new barns 
and other buildings than they have been in a long time. Not only 
are they thinking about it, but in many instances they are making 
definite plans for beginning building at an early date. It distinctly 
is up to the lumbermen of the country to help give impetus to the 
movement. 

The farmer has been hard hit, but he is coming back. No one 
doubts that. Deflation of farm wages, the trimming of operating 
expenses wherever possible, with advancing prices for farm prod- 
ucts and increased attention to stock-raising and diversified farm- 
ing, are factors that are pulling the farmer out of the hole and 
putting him in position again to enter the field as an important 
factor in the building and building materials industries. For that 
matter, there are plenty of farmers right now in almost every 
community who are perfectly able to build whenever they choose 
to do so. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for some time felt that lumber 
dealers, speaking in a general way, have been too ready to take it 
for granted that farm building would be of small proportions this 
year, and to rest on their oars. This journal is strongly of the 
opinion that retail lumbermen in very many, if not most, of the 
rural communities of the country should begin at once a systematic 
campaign of advertising and such other publicity as can be effect- 
ively employed for the purpose of directing the thinking of their 
farmer constituencies along the line of building better homes and 
of making other improvements. 

“But,” some reader will say, “that is the opinion of a lumber 
trade newspaper. I want to hear from the farmers themselves 
before I will believe that the time is ripe for urging them to build.” 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will endeavor to supply the desired ex- 
pert evidence. 

If there is in the United States a farm paper whose editors have 
their fingers on the pulse of the farming industry, and which 
spares neither pains nor expense to gather its information at first 
hand, that paper is the Breeder’s Gazette. It never exaggerates a 
situation, and what is equally important, it never goes off at half- 
cock. It ascertains the facts before it speaks. This is prefatory 
to saying that George H. Dacy, one of its field correspondents, re- 
cently made a tour, by automobile, of seven States of the middle 
West. Mr: Dacy, it should be added, is himself a practical farmer, 
owning a farm in Illinois. He is a graduate of an agricultural 
college, and has done investigation and research work relating to 
the farming industry for various governmental bodies. In an article 
entitled “Farm Families Want Better Homes,” appearing in the 


Breeder’s Gazette of Feb. 16, Mr. Dacy writes of his observations 
as regards the farm building situation, saying in part: 

“My opinion, after talking with more than one hundred farmers, 
is that the present is an advisable time to institute farm building 
campaigns. Farmers in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Iowa and Kentucky are planning such work, and 
architects are busy designing plans, while contractors and car- 
penters are on edge, ready to make rock-bottom bids on jobs. 

“Farm building activities were seriously curtailed during the last 
few years. Recently, however, material prices have declined, and 
carpenters, masons and mechanics now work on the basis of a 
lowered wage scale, so that farm building operations, temporarily 
neglected during the period of exigency, are now occupying the 
time, thought and attention of many farmers. All agree that farm 
building, construction and repairing should be resumed and in- 
creased as rapidly as is financially possible. There is no better in- 
vestment today than an uptodate farm home for a farmer’s family.” 

The foregoing gives, in brief, the situation as seen by this prac- 
tical farmer and trained observer. Surely there is in the facts stated 
by him abundant reason why lumbermen should begin an active 
campaign to encourage the building of farm homes and other needed 
farm structures. 

While according due recognition to the utility of other materials 
under special conditions and in some localities, Mr. Dacy is a strong 

(Concluded on page 54) 





Mr. Dacy tells of an extended interview which he 
had recently with the building experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington on this subject. 
The views expressed by those authorities, in part as 
follows, are most interesting: 

“The farm house should be more than well built. 
It should provide ample accommodations for the 
farm folks whom it is to shelter; it should be well 
lighted and warm; it should be equipped with all 
possible conveniences and labor saving devices that 
minimize the rigors and routine of housework; it 
should be furnished in good taste after it is completed 
and ready for farm family occupancy. 

“Money judiciously expended for a farm home 
earns a return that can not be measured in cash. A 
sense of pride in the ownership of an attractive 
abode; the physical wellbeing of those enjoying a 
healthy, wholesome and happy family life; the effects 
of pleasant surroundings, which, tho rather intangible, 
are reflected in the contentment and loyalty of those 
concerned in the maintenance of the home, consti- 
tute a return which, tho indeterminate, has a mone- 
tary value. A satisfactory farm home life affects 
the business of the farm in a multitude of ways, all 
tending to increase returns on the financial invest- 
ment.” 
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The following is a list of _ lumber on our yards, nearly all of which is dry and available for 
We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 14,000’ 5/8” FAS 40,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 60,000! 4/4” FAS 18.21" 75,000" 6/4" No. | C&S 
23,000’ 1/2” FAS 13,000’ 3/4” FAS 30,000’ 5/4” No. 1 C&S 24.000" 4/4” FAS 22”& U 20,000’ 10/4” No. | C&S 
25,000’ 5/8” FAS 20,000’ 5/4” FAS 11,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S 16,000’ 4/4” FAS 9-12” 
22'000' 3/4” FAS AY oe 60,000’ 8/4” No. | C&S 00,03 Boar , ELM 
n , ” le M 0. » J om +17” , ” ” 
cease’ Sie” te, t cas 80,000’ 1/2” No. | C&S PLAIN RED GUM Box Boards Ca ASS 6 ee 
45.000 1/2” No. i C&S 100,000’ 3/4” No. {| C&S 10,000’ 3/8” FA 29,000’ 3/8” No. | C&S 36 000’ 4/4” Log Run 
100'000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 95,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S bg (000° 1/2” No. | C&S 45°000’ 6/4” Low Run 
25°000’ 3/4” No. 1 C&S 6,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S eee? be” Bas 100,000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 30,000’ 8/4” Low Run 
3'500’ 4/4” No. | C&S 3,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S ain, flan Ga 40,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 36.000’ 12/4” Log Run 
500’ 8/4” No. 1 C&S 4,000° 8/4" No. | C&S — 5000+ 3/8" No. ee, aver ae | 24,000’ 4/4” No. 1 Com 
8.000’ 12/4” No. | C&S 100,000’ 3/8” No. 2 Com. ae, te, ae | S08 14,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S 24,000’ 474” No. 2 Com 
25, 000’ 4/4” No. f C&S Stp. 100,000’ 1/2” No. 2 Com By of 1/2” o. | C&S 20,000’ 1/2” No. 2 Com. 14,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com 
35,000’ 3/8” No. 2 Com. 100,000’ 5/8” No. 2 Com 9 ° /8” No. | C&S 50,000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com 50,000’ 10/4” No 2c 
50,000’ 5/8” No. 2 Com, 100,000" 3/4” No. 2 Com 60,000" 3/4” No. IC&S 100,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Com 10'000" 1274” No. 2 Com 
50,000’ 3/4” Ne. 2 Com. —, 4a000) 1/2” No. 3 Gom 17/000" 8/4” Ne. | C&S o'o0’ 6/4” We, 5 om 18,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. 
y r ” No. ° ’ ia y ” No. om 4 , ” : 
PLAIN WHITE OAK 100,000’ 3/4” No. 3 Com 4,000’ 8/4” No. | C&S 60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com ieee’ fa" es Som 
40,000’ 1/4” No. | C&S 100,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com PLAIN SAP GUM 100,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com 11,000’ 12/4” .* 3C 
100,000’ 3/8” No. | C&S 15,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Com. QUARTE ‘ Patan 
100,000’ 1/2” No. | C&S 10,000’ 3/4” Sound Wormy 30,000’ 1/2” FAS RED RED GUM = paNTHERBURN CYPRESS 
100,000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 100,000’ 4/4” Sound Wormy 100,000’ 5/8” FAS (Sap No Defect) 
90,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 0,000" 3/4” EAS 12,500’ 5/8” FAS 70,000’ 5/4” FAS 4-12” 
7600’ 4/4” No.1 C&S QUARTERED RED GUM 70,000’ 4/4” FAS 50,000’ 3/4” FAS 12,000’ 6/4” FAS 4-12” 
60,000 1/2” No. 2 Com 51000" 5/4” FAS 12,000’ 4/4” FAS 12,000’ 8/4” FAS 4-12” 
= 100.000’ 5/6” No. 2 Com 20,000’ 5/8” FAS 25,000’ 6/4” FAS 30,000’ 5/4” FAS 50,000’ 10/4” FAS 4-12” 
| 50,000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com 30,000’ 5/4” FAS 11,000’ 8/4” FAS 100,000’ 6/4” FAS 44,000’ 12/4” FAS 4-12” 
z ihn cg 8,000’ 6/4” FAS 34,000’ 5/8” FAS 10-13” 24,000’ 8/4” FAS 90,000’ 4/4” FAS 13-17” 
2 60,000’ 8/4” FAS 0,000’ 5/8” FAS 14-15” 0,000’ 10/4” FAS 10,000’ 10/4” FAS 13-17” 
Fy 25,000’ 3/8” FAS 35,000'5/8” No. | C&S 50,000’ 5/8” FAS 13-17” 6,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 60,000’ 4/4” FAS 18” & Up 
= 80,000" 1/2” FAS 100,000’ 3/4” No. 1 C&S 75,000’ 4/4” FAS 13-17” 40,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S 60,000’ 4/4” Selects 
= 


FOUR BAND MILLS 
ANNUAL CAPACITY 60,000,000 FT. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1039 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
PHONE RANDOLPH 7957 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
629-630 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG 


7000” 5/4” Selects 


1000’ 6/ 
100" 000’ 4/4” Pecky 


76,250 
77,000 5” Best 


60,500 





s44" ——- 
8/4” Selects 
12/4” Selects 


Boxing 
1x6” Boxing 





1x8” Boxing 
{x12” Boxing 
6/4” Boxing 


CYPRESS SHINGLES 
4” Best 


6” Best 
4” Prime 
5” Prime 
6” Prime 
4” Economy 
5” Economy 
6” Economy 
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wants. Courtesy and service extended to everybody. 
Write us for Prices 


TERMS OF SALE: Net cash, f. 0. b. Neopit, u 
car is being loaded. Standard Association grades. 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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Stock 


Northern White Pine 


Hemlock 


Basswood Rock Elm 
Birch Soft Elm 
Hard Maple Red Oak 
Cedar Black Ash 
Shingles 
Lath 
Hardwood Squares 
Crating 
Softwood Pickets 
Slat Stock 
a Forest Products: Hemlock Bark, 
ong Pulpwood, Ties, Posts and Poles. 
that stock Have you heard of the Indian Mills on the 
can be Menominee Reservation? Two hund and 
milled. fifty square miles of virgin timber! No wonder 


we produce stock that is famous and to fit any 
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The Menominee Indian Mills 
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Hardwood 


Hemlock 
Lumber 


Weidman Lumber Company 
TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber Company 
BERGLAND, MICHIGAN 
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What Wireless Phones Mean to Lumbermen 


VERY SO OFTEN some startling invention is made which 

EK exerts a profound influence upon civilization and today there 

are many people who believe that the wireless telephone, or 
radio phone, is the great invention of this age. 

This instrument is only in the embryo stage but already an infi- 
nite field of possibilities are opened up, possibilities which can pro- 
foundly affect the lumber industry in all its branches. 

An alert retailer in Illinois is making arrangements at this time 
looking toward the installation of a radio phone in his office. The 
purpose of this installation is to gather market reports and market 
information of value to the farmers and to make his lumber yard the 
place where the farmers may assemble and get this information 
daily. If there is one thing the farmers are keen about at this time 
it is getting the top of the market for their product and nothing 
will help them to do this more than up-to-the-minute market in- 
formation. It is easy to see that this retailer will obtain publicity 
of incalculable value from the comparatively small cost of install- 
ing wireless telephone equipment. There is another angle to this 
situation, which is the possibility of having selected groups of 
guests gather in the receiving room and listen to fine music, ser- 
mons or addresses from almost any part of the country. 


Wireless telephones are being sold in great number; as a matter 
of fact, firms handling complete outfits and parts are unable to 
supply the demand. Why then may not the retail lumbermen of 
the country find a considerable market for their products in the 
shape of radio rooms? This subject is also touched upon on page 44 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

One of the most important manufacturers of oak flooring and 
hardwood lumber has installed radio telephone service to connect 
the different plants of the company. This phase of the situation 
is worthy of careful study. Think how valuable it is for the gen- 
eral manager of a company to be able to communicate almost in- 
stantly with any department, no matter how remote from his office. 
Think of the value of communication of this kind between logging 
headquarters in the woods and the general office. The airplane is 
amazingly swift, but think how much swifter a wireless message 
from an airplane to a receiving station on the ground will be in 
reporting the location of an incipient forest fire. 

The above are but a few of the startling possibilities opened up 
by the invention of the wireless telephone, developments which are 
particularly important to lumbermen. The possibilities of this 


field are well worthy of careful and thoughtful study. 
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Farmers Rapidly Liquidating Indebtedness 


ARMERS AS A CLASS are the best payers in the world. 
They do not like to remain in debt to anybody, and they do 
not rest easy until they have paid up. That they will pay up 

under most discouraging conditions is shown by the fact that 
advances made by the War Finance Corporation on account of 
loans for agricultural purposes are already being repaid, a recent 
report showing more than three and one-half millions of dollars 
thus returned. 

Sometimes merchants are impatient with the farmer because 
of his disposition to hold on to his money when he ought to 
use it in improving his equipment and living conditions. But 
there can be no complaint of the farmer who saves in order to pay 
what he owes. He is a producer of the first rank, and he has 
been quick to become reconciled to a lower level of prices for his 
products. If he stayed out of the market when his corn was 20 
cents a bushel it was because he received almost nothing in return 
for it while other commodities that he needed had not yet de- 
flated. 

The only farmer who will be slow to recover his buying power 
is the one who speculated in land and who when the slump in 
prices of farm products came found himself with a big mortgage 
on his land. There are, unfortunately, a great many farmers 
in that situation, but their number is still so small as not to affect 
the agricultural situation as a whole. The fact is that farmers 
will be “back to normal” long before many other classes of busi- 
ness men are; and that is because they are better able than any 
other class to produce and save. 

Probably it will be admitted that mail order houses look to 
farmers for most of their trade; and if so, it is significant that the 
slump in buying hit those merchants hardest of all. To some 
extent the mail order buying habit has been broken off, and, 
whether from necessity or not, the farmer is buying at home. 
Every rural merchant ought to offer all possible inducements to 
perpetuate this habit of buying at home. The first step will be to 
deflate prices to the level of farm products, and the next will be to 
anticipate every reasonable requirement of the farmer in the way 
of goods and service. 

Here is a situation in which the local merchants’ strongest com- 
petitors are financially crippled and temporarily at least almost out 
of the running. It is the most opportune time for them to get and 
hold trade that they ought to have. If as prosperity returns. mail 
order houses recover this patronage it will be because local mer- 
chants prove unequal to their opportunities. Mail order houses 
know how to make alluring offers and nothing short of high class 
merchandising in the rural community will prevent them from get- 
ting the farmers’ trade back. 





Spread Between Producer and Consumer 


N a recent number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a correspondent, 
I commenting on an item touching the difference between the 
price received by the producer and that paid by the ultimate 
consumer, observed that the wide spread between these prices is 
not peculiar to lumber, but that it appears as the difference between 
the price received by the farmer for his wheat and the price paid 
by the consumer for his flour or his bread. The fact appears to be 
that the difference between the cost of raw materials and finished 
products—between the first cost and the final cost of all materials— 
is constantly widening; and if so, there must be some fundamental 
reason therefor. 

When a consumer buys an article or commodity for his own con- 
sumption or use he receives something more than the raw material 
from which it is made; and that additional ingredient, reflected in 
the cost to him, varies in amount and importance according to the 
conditions and methods. by which the article is marketed. Some- 
times, as in the case of red cedar shingles, for example, the item of 
freight alone added to the net price received by the manufacturer 
more than doubles the cost to the retail distributer. In the case 
of some articles that are the final products of complicated, extensive 
and costly manufacturing operations the cost of the original raw 
material used is an insignificant part of the cost to the ultimate 
consumer. Likewise, those goods that are placed in consumers’ 
hands thru complicated and costly methods of distribution; that is, 
where the selling service is extensive and costly, must carry an ulti- 
mate price much above that received by the manufacturer. 

Transportation cost is a large element in the cost of all com- 
modities, even of those that move but short distances into consump- 
tion; and once fixed, that cost is the same to all and is not responsive 
to increased or reduced movement or volume. Manufacturing 
costs, to some extent at least, are reduced thru increases in volume; 
and, conversely, are increased thru reduction of volume, owing to 
the stability of overhead costs. The same is substantially true of 
retail distributing costs. The salvation of both retailer and manu- 


facturer is in relatively large volume of movement; for much of 
their overhead cost remains stationary, whatever happens to volume. 

The manufacturer can increase the volume of his production 
either by improving his facilities or by increasing the efficiency of 
his operations, or both. The retailer may increase his volume rela- 
tively by carrying less stock, or by improving his selling methods; 
the latter ordinarily offering the most ready means of accomplish- 
ing that end. 

The safest business is that which is most readily responsive to 
changes in demand or in market conditions generally. If loaded 
with an overhead that only a large volume can bear, a business of 
course is endangered by any considerable reduction in volume. For 
as the volume diminishes either profits must be sacrificed or the 
margin between cost and selling price must be widened; and if the 
latter expedient is adopted that in itself will tend to reduce the 
volume still further. 

Every manufacturing or distributing policy or service must find 
its justification in an increase in either volume or price. A so- 
called service that merely adds to the cost of manufacture or dis- 
tribution without expanding the volume of the movement into con- 
sumption is essentially an addition to the overhead or trading cost 
and properly should be reflected in the price charged for the article 
or the service. Credit commonly is an example in point. Every 
service, therefore, that does not increase volume should be paid for 
by the person who receives it, and its cost should not be added in- 
discriminately to the cost of all the articles of its class. 

Unquestionably, the tendency, in retailing at least, is toward 
greater service to the consumer; which, of course, means a propor- 
tionate increase in selling cost unless the resulting increase in vol- 
ume is enough to offset the cost of the service. As things now are 
some consumers do and some do not avail themselves of the various 
services offered by retailers, tho all must contribute toward their cost. 
The cash customer helps to pay the interest on credits as well as 
losses due to unpaid accounts. The buyer who carries his goods 
home helps pay for all deliveries. In fact, the general price level 
is apt to be the result of an averaging of the efficiency and the 
service rendered by all the merchants in a given line. If there is 
collusion or monopoly the price to the consumer is quite likely to be 
based on the operations of the least efficient. 

In congested centers particularly, transportation and rent com- 
prise the larger part of the retail price charged for goods; and they 
are overhead costs that respond very slowly to variations in volume. 
Moreover, much of the so called service rendered by many of the 
higher class retailers is more esthetic than commercial; consisting of 
elaborate decorations, frequent deliveries and other costs that must 
be absorbed in the prices of the goods distributed. 

It will readily be seen from this brief discussion that nowadays 
the cost of raw material or the price received by the producer may 
be an insignificant part of the complicated thing that the ultimate 
buyer receives and pays for; and the margin between the two costs 
may: be wide or narrow, according to the demands made by the ulti- 
mate buyer and the methods by which his demands are met. 





Getting Business Is Great Sport 


ECAUSE GETTING BUSINESS is about the finest sport in 

the world, the merchant—so called—who never has gone on 

a hunt for trade has missed the joy of discovery, and if he 

has not “invented” a business-getting idea he has not known the 
joy of an Edison. 

There are but two kinds of persons in the world—inventors and 
imitators; and even the inventors sometimes copy, while too often 
copiers are never anything else. When an unenterprising com- 
munity is discovered by one of these real business inventors, who 
is called to it by opportunities that are unnoticed by merchants 
already on the ground, there is trouble ahead for the latter. Not 
infrequently this generator of ideas is a lumberman, who sets up 
shop where there are already enough dealers. 

This new comer knows better than to expect success without earn- 
ing it, and about the last thing he would attempt would be to 
follow the trails and methods of other dealers in his community. 
He attacks the buyers’ strongholds from other vantage points, 
comes at them from other angles and makes his advances in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Most effective selling, like most effective thinking, is directed to 
a single end and deals in a simple manner with a single subject. 
No real salesman talks houses, barns, chicken coops and garages 
to one farmer at one time; he talks houses and only houses, 
barns and only barns, to farmers that need them; and he talks 
the first thing first. 

Just now the grain grower who has borrowed to the limit is not 
in shape to make a big investment. What he wants is quick re- 
turns on a small investment. That means hogs. Folks who know 
say that 40-cent corn fed to hogs gives the farmer 90 cents 
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a bushel. That’s why hogs, hog houses, hog feeders and every 
scheme to make hog raising pay should be pushed by lum- 


bermen. 


Lumber is a building material; and the lumber merchant must 
use it to build his community by fitting it to the people’s needs, 
which he must know as well or better than the people know them 
themselves. The lumberman must hold broader views about farm- 


ing then farmers hold. He will not be a “soil farmer,” but he 
will be a “community farmer.” He need not guide the. plow 
or drive the team, but by advocating the right type of farming 
and by advertising and selling the proper building equipment 
he will be a potent force in directing the agricultural development 
of his community. That is his duty as a citizen as well as his 
duty as a lumber merchant. 





CLARIFIES OFFICIAL PRONOUNCEMENT ON ASSOCIATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The Congres- 
sional Record of this date contains a letter ad- 
dressed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover to 
Senator Frank B. Willis of Ohio, explaining 
just what is meant by the correspondence ex- 
changed between him and Attorney-General 
Daugherty concerning trade association activi- 
ties. 

The letter from Mr. Hoover was called forth 
by a brief debate in the Senate Thursday after- 
noon, precipitated by Senator Norris of Nebras- 
ka, based on a brief summarization of the cor- 
respondence which appeared in a morning 
newspaper and which gave a wholly erroneous 
and misleading flavor to the entire correspond- 
ence, in effect misquoting Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ments, which were construed by Senator Norris 
as an attempt on the part of the secretary of 
commerce to lend aid and comfort to corpora- 
tions ‘and associations and make it easy for 
them to violate the Sherman antitrust law. 


Senator Willis during the debate pointed out 
that Attorney-General Daugherty made it per- 
fectly clear that he reserved the right to prose- 
cute any trade group which might use informa- 
tion distributed thru the Department of Com- 
merce in an effort unduly to enhance prices, 
curtail production or otherwise violate the law. 

This did not satisfy Senator Norris, who ad- 
mitted he had not: read the entire correspond- 
ence, but contended that the newspaper article 
in question contained the salient points. It 
will be recalled that in making the correspond- 
ence public Mr. Hoover gave ample time with a 
view to obviating attempts to summarize it in a 
way that would miss the point and give a wrong 
construction or impression to those who read it. 


Senator Norris apparently thought he had 
found a mare’s nest and proceeded to uncover 
a scheme to facilitate violations of the anti- 
trust law, personally conducted by Mr. Hoover. 
He did not criticize Mr. Hoover, or emphasized 
he had no thought of doing so, but insisted that: 
that official, despite his efforts to help legiti- 
mate business, really was seeking to annul the 
Sherman law. 

Senator Willis also had printed in the Rec- 
ord the complete correspondence between Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Daugherty. Mr. Hoover’s let- 
ter to Senator Willis follows: 


My DEAR Mr. SENATOR: I notice in the Con- 
gressional Record for yesterday a debate on the 


question of some recent correspondence between, 


this department and the Department of Justice 
with regard to the relations of this department 
with trade associations. Senator Norris’ quota- 
tions were from condensed newspaper statements 
and are an absolute distortion of the basis and 
intent of this correspondence. As a matter of fact, 
any student of these matters will observe that an 
adherence to the lines laid down in this corre- 
spondence absolutely eliminates the activities in 
restraint of trade from such associations. 


I send you herewith the complete correspond- 
ence on the subject and call your attention to the 
following paragraph in my letter to the Attorney- 
General in asking his opinion as to the relation of 
this department to certain activities of these asso- 
ciations as showing how utterly wrong Senator 
Norris’ statement as to our favoring conspiracies 
to restrain trade really is. Far from there being 
any suggestion of support to open-price associa- 
tions, or any other doubtful infringement of the 
Sherman law, I quote one of my statements to the 
Attorney-General which should sufficiently indi- 
cate my own views on the subject, which you will 
see are diametrically opposite to those which were 
attributed to me: 


No Immunity for Group 


“However, to make my position clear regarding 
the trade associations, the existence of which I 
advocate, I desire to say that I have always taken 


the view that no body of men can combine in the 
form of a trade organization and do any act or 
thing forbidden by law if they were undertaken 
by them outside of a trade organization. The 
character of trade organization, the existence of 
which should be preserved, is one that carries law- 
ful purposes in harmony with its declared purposes. 
The articles of association, with their lawful, de- 
clared purposes, must not be used as a mask to 
hide unlawful purposes. In other words, the or- 
ganization can not be used to conceal or disguise 
any contract, combination, conspiracy, agreement, 
or understanding, secret or otherwise, on the part 
of the officers of the organization or on the part 
of the membership or any part thereof to engage in 
activities in restraint of trade or otherwise in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws.” 


Market Data Must Be Made Public 


So far as concerns so called open-price associa- 
tions, as Senator Norris says, I quote the follow- 
ing from this same letter: 


“Information lawfully secured regarding trade 
and economic conditions made public for the in- 
formation of everyone can not be harmful. Infor- 





Every lumberman should 
read E. M. Stotlar’s sugges- 
tions on how to get the chil- 
dren to save their money to 
build homes. As the child is 
trained, so will the man be. 
For details see pages 62-63 of 
this issue—report of annual 
meeting of Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 


sociation. 











mation secured for the benefit of members solely 
and of a character that puts the membership, by 
reason of the information, in a position of advan- 
tage as compared with the public without such in- 
formation, can not be sanctioned by sound public 
policy. The act of securing the information and 
the use of it by the members of a particular organi- 
zation may be perfectly lawful in itself, but it is 
my belief that good morals and a sense of fair 
dealing require the giving of the information se- 
cured in this collective manner to the public gen- 
erally, to the end that all persons engaged in com- 
mercial transactions involving the information in 
question will be on an even footing.” 


No Sanction of Black Lists Proposed 


Another statement by Senator Norris, equally in 
entire contravention of the fact, is with regard 
to the question of credit black lists. The actual 
question propounded to the Attorney-General was 
so far from his statement as to read: 


“May a trade association collect credit informa- 
tion as to the financial responsibility, business 
reputation, and standing of those using the prod- 
ucts of the industry, and may the association fur- 
nish such information to individual members upon 
request therefor, provided such information is not 
used by the association or the members for the 
purpose of unlawfully establishing so called ‘black 
lists.’ ” 


In giving his reply the Attorney-General stated 
among other things: 


“T can now see nothing illegal in the exercise 
of the other activities mentioned, provided always 
that whatever is done is not used as a scheme or 
device to curtail production or enhance prices, and 
does not have the effect of suppressing competi- 
tion.” 

I would therefore be obliged if as a matter of 
public justice the statements made could be cor- 
rected. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL ’S OBJECTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover has made public the text of 
the final letter of Attorney-General Daugherty 
in the exchange of correspondence regarding 
trade association activities, dealing with the 
practices of associations in respect to trade 
names, labels and related matters. The Attor- 
ney-General does not endorse the view that it 
is well to permit associations to attempt to set- 
tle questions of unfair practices growing out 
of alleged infringement of trademarks and la- 
bels, and suggests that the courts are open for 
the determination of any such differences as 
may arise between association members. This 
has to do with the last clause of question 6 in 
Mr. Hoover’s detailed letter, which the latter 
suggested might be eliminated from the corre- 
spondence. Mr. Daugherty sees no objection to 
codperative advertising by community trade- 
marks or trade names as illustrated by Mr. 
Hoover’s supplemental letter of Feb. 9. 

The only reason the Attorney-General’s reply 
to this letter was not given out was that the 
other correspondence had been prepared for 
distribution before its receipt. The text of the. 
final letter follows: 


Your letter of the 9th instant relating to para- 
graph six of the questions you had previously pro- 
pounded with reference to the activities of trade 
associations was duly received, and in reply there- 
to I will say: F 

Not being familiar with the practices of such 
associations in respect to trade names, trademarks, 
labels etc., I did not clearly understand the mean- 
ing of the latter clause of paragraph six, and your 
explanation places the matter in a somewhat differ- 
ent light. However, I hardly feel that I can ex- 
press assent to the adoption of a rule by a trade 
association or to its membership’s engaging in a 
practice whereby the difference between trade 
names,. trademarks, labels etc. used by the different 
members of an association and questions of unfair 
practices arising out of such use may be deter- 
mined by the association or a body constituted by 
it, and a resort to the courts by those believing 
themselves aggrieved for the determination of such 
questions of unfair practices, be prevented. It 
seems to me that if it were recognized that associa- 
tions could exercise such a power a door would 
be opened for the adoption of many schemes the 
use of which might result in the regulation of 
prices and the suppression of competition. The 
principles adopted by the courts with reference to 
such practices are well defined and the courts are 
open at all times for the redress of such injuries, 
while an association has no fixed principle for its 
guidance, and it would be inclined to take such 
action as would best conserve the interests of the 
several members. 

However, I can see no objection whatever to co- 
operative advertising by community trademarks or 
trade names as illustrated in your communication. 


AIR DISASTER BEREAVES LUMBERMAN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Capt. Frederick 
J. Durrschmidt, who lost his life in the Roma 
disaster at Langley Field, Va., was a son of 
Max A. Durrschmidt, lumberman and builder, 
of 100 Main Street, Derby, Conn. Mr. Durr-. 
schmidt is a member of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut and one of the most 
prominent builders of the Nutmeg State. At 
the recent conference of the association Mr. 
Durrschmidt spoke in the proudest way of nis 
son and his friends say the young air service 
captain was the pride of his father’s life. Capt. 
Durrschmidt was a veteran of the World War. 

PER CAPITA CIRCULATION OF MONEY on Jan. 1, 
1922, was $53.03, compared with $59.12 on Jan. 
1, 1921. 
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NAILS SPLIT HARDWOOD 
Some of our customers complain about hard- 
woods splitting when nailed. Will you kindly ad- 
vise us the best nails to use to prevent the split- 
ting of such hardwoods as birch and maple?— 
Inquiry No. 530. 


{Any dry, even grained hardwood will some- 
times split when being nailed; but the trouble 
can be much improved by a choice of nails, the 
shafts of which are not in the form of wedges. 
That is usually accomplished by choosing a wire 
nail, in preference to one that is cut. The 
shaft for the wire nail, at least in ordinary 
cases, is the same size from bottom to top, and 
for that reason it does not continue to force 
the wood apart the further in it is driven. A 
cut nail is wedge-shaped, and it may pry the 
wood apart and finally split it. The general 
kinds of nails are two, wire and cut. Formerly 
cut nails were more in use; but now the most 
are probably wire. Some of the latter are 
barbed or roughened to make them hold better, 
and some are cemented for the same purpose.— 
EpITor. | 


PLANING MILL WASTE 


The subject of planing mill waste has been given 
very carefuly study. The system we use is accurate 
in every detail in order to arrive at actual and 
not estimated loss. 

VARIETY AND MANUFACTURE—Shortleaf southern 
yellow pine, band sawn; 75 percent 2-inch or di- 
mension; 25 percent 1-, 14%4- and 14-inch; all 1-, 
14%- and 1%-inch steam kiln dried; also 2-inch 
B&better that develops is kiln dried. Sawmill 
manufacture is conducted with a view of saving 
every foot of lumber possible. In other words, we 
leave on such amount of wane and thin ends as 
we anticipate will dress smooth in planing mill. 


EXPLANATION OF METHOD Usnp—We make a 
daily piece tally of all lumber delivered to our 
planing mill, which is charged to that department. 
To offset this charge we give the planing mill credit 
for all dressed lumber shipped, a daily record be- 
ing kept of all dressed lumber invoiced. We make 
a separate inventory of our dressed lumber stock 
every six months and the total amount on hand is 
placed to the credit of the planing mill. The dif- 
ference between the amount actually charged as 
rough lumber and dressed lumber accounted for, be- 
ing charged to planing mill waste. 


ResuLts—The following table of figures will 
cover a period of approximately five years: 


Feet 
Rough lumber delivered to planing mill 89,423,063 
Dressed lumber shipped 86,102,232 
Dressed lumber on hand Jan. 1, 1922.. 1,252,801 
Planing mill waste account trimmers, 
thin as well as narrow pieces lumber 2,068,030 


89,423,063 

Thus we have a total amount of 89,423,063 feet 

of rough lumber charged to planing mill on which 

waste develops amounting to 2,068,030 feet, or 
2.381 percent of the total amount dressed. 


FInALLY—The manufacture in planing mill con- 
sists of all items of dimension or framing lumber 
and interior finish, including moldings, flooring, 
ceiling, siding and shiplap. 


Comparative Results for Different Periods 


Amount 
delivered to 
planing mill Waste, Per- 


Foy feet cent 
Before war, 1915-1916.. 26,169,964 574,137 2.2 
War period, 1917-1918... 31,162,288 767,657 2.5 
Peak, 1919-1920.. 21,552,493 504,088 2.3 
Normal, 1921- -. 10,538,318 222,148 2.1 

(Hspecially note the uniformity for different 
periods.) —InQuiRry No. 371. 


{The above information on the subject of 
planing mill waste comes from a southern pine 
manufacturer who has given the matter con- 
siderable thought and very careful study for 
the last ten years. It is said that very, very 
few of the southern pine mills know what the 
exact planing mill waste is and, not knowing 
that, of course, are not in a position to take 
steps to lessen the waste, if it is too much. 


The subject of planing mill waste is of vital 


interest to all operators and should be given 
careful attention. 


Of course, waste which develops in the plan- 
ing mill may not be directly attributable to the 
operation of the mill. For example, the band 
mill (if a band saw is used) may get out of 
shape and produce lumber that is too thin. This 
would show up as waste in the planing mill but 
would not be directly chargable to the planing 
mill. However, the planing mill is the neck 
of the bottle thru which all surfaced stock 
passes, and that is the place to detect any fac- 
tor which is causing unnecessary waste.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


GYPSUM AND LIME WANTED 

Please advise me if there are any manufac- 
turers who can supply me with fibrated gypsum 
plaster and masons’ hydrated lime in mixed cars.— 
Inquiry No. 528. 

[The inquirer has been furnished with names 
of companies which can probably supply the 
material he wants. His address will be sent 


to any who so requests.—EDITOR. } 


FOR BURNING SAWDUST 


In regard to Inquiry No. 468, in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 14, I will say that I have had 
much experience with Dutch ovens for burning 
sawdust. We are using 70-horsepower locomotive 
type boiler with a Dutch oven and are burning 
sawdust very successfully. I enclose a_ sketch, 
showing how the dust enters the furnace thru an 
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opening in the top of the boiler. The dust is 
carried from the sawdust pit to the furnace by an 
elevator.—INQuiRY No. 468. 


[The boiler in this case is 70-horsepower, 
which indicates that the mill is too large to 
class as portable; but it is possible that an ar- 
rangement of a like kind could be provided for 
burning sawdust in a smaller mill. If such 
could be done, it might furnish a solution of the 
problem of burning green dust in portable saw- 
mills.—EDITor. } 


HANDLES AND NOVELTY TURNINGS 


I am desirous of getting in touch with people 
who would open an outlet for a small hardwood 
products industry like handles and novelty turn- 
ings. Can you put me in communication with such 
people thru your columns?—INQuiRyY No. 506. 


[This inquirer lives in New England and we 
shall be glad to send his name and address to 
those who may be interested in securing a 
supply of small handles, novelty turnings and 
the like.—Ep1rTonr. | 


STEAMED WALNUT LUMBER 

Can a lot of select walnut, black one side and 
sap one side, be steamed and be put into a grade 
of first and seconds ?—INquirRy No. 505. 

[According to the grading rules for walnut 
lumber this can not be done. These rules stip- 
ulate that firsts and seconds shall have only 4 
inches of sap and then only on 12-inch stock 
and upward. It is claimed that by steaming 
the sapwood of walnut it may be turned as 
black as the heartwood. This may be true, but 
that does not change it into heartwood, and 
according to the grading rules it would be ex- 
cluded from the first and seconds.—EDITor. } 


SAWING FIR LOGS 

What is the best method of sawing fir logs in 
order to save as much of the clear as possible? 
I believe it is generally accepted among west Coast 
lumbermen that logs of 30 to 50 feet in length 
should be sawn parallel to the bark until the clear 
is removed. However, advocates of another method 
insist that the wedge should be taken out of the 
clear and that this method will produce a maximum 
amount of clear and eliminate cross grained lum- 
ber.—InquiRy No. 524, 

[That part of the log closest to the bark is 
the clearest, and the method of sawing which 
conserves the greatest part of this lumber of 
course is the one which produces the most clear 
stock, Cutting parallel to the bark, theoretically, 
will produce the most clear lumber, but when 
it comes to eliminating cross grained lumber, 
this statement does not always hold true. 

During the war, when absolutely straight 
grained fir was needed for airplane construction, 
it was discovered that a tree which seemingly 
should have perfectly straight grained lumber 
actually had cross grain stock. Therefore, saw- 
ing this tree parallel to the bark did not pro- 
duce straight grained lumber, altho this lumber 
might be perfectly clear. In timber of this 
character, therefore, it might well be that tak- 
ing the wedge out of the clear will produce more 
clear straight grained stock than by sawing 
parallel to the bark. The comment of fir manu- 
facturers is requested.—EDITOR. | 


HICKORY EIGHTEEN MONTHS DRY 

Please inform me where I could probably sell 
— hickory eighteen months dry.—Inquiky No. 
vw . 

[This inquirer, located in Ohio, has been given 
the names of some concerns who may be in the 
market if the hickory is well dried. Many other 
turners may occasionally want dry hickory in 
considerable quantities. The name of the in- 
quirer will be supplied upon request.—EpITor. | 


LUMBER RATES BY RAILROAD 

We would like to get hold of a tariff or combina- 
tion of tariffs that will give us the rates on lumber 
from all points in Louisiana and Mississippi to all 
the principal consuming markets north and east.— 
Inquiry No. 518. 

[This inquirer has been supplied with the ad- 
dress of companies, individuals and associations 
which may furnish the tariffs on lumber which 
he wants.— EDITOR. } 


THE SHRINKAGE OF WOoOOoD 

I should be pleased to receive a copy of any 
statistics you have showing the shrinkage of the 
various kinds of wood during the process of kiln 
drying. I realize that necessarily this must vary 
with the lumber, but you may have tables showing 
averages.—INQuiRY No. 520. 

[Tables showing the shrinkage of wood in 
drying from the green to the air dry or oven 
dry condition are usually given in books treating 
on drying lumber. The table in Tiemann’s book 
‘¢The Kiln Drying of Lumber’’ begins on page 
129 and covers three pages. We do not have 
this table except in the book. A much fuller 
table dealing with 121 kinds of wood is that in 
Bulletin No. 556 issued by the Forest Service 
of the United States in 1917 under the title 
‘Mechanical Properties of Woods Grown in the 
United States.’’ The table contains much other 
statistical matter occupying seventeen pages of 
the bulletin. It shows the shrinkage of wood 
in three directions tangentially, radially and in 
volume. Scarcely any two woods shrink alike. 
The least shrinkage is shown by northern white 
cedar, 6 percent in volume; the most by euca- 
lyptus, 22% percent. This bulletin may be had 
free from the Forest Service, Washington, D. 
C., if in print, and for 10 cents from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. We have no copies for 
distribution. The bulletin was prepared by the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
and is valuable to dryers and handlers of lum- 
ber.—EDITor. ] 
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Hemlock and Northern Pine 


Continued cold weather, with sufficient snow, 
favors woods operations in Wisconsin, and 
altho the log output is much below normal, it is, 
as a gesult of the manufacturers’ strengthen- 
ing conviction that an active lumber market 
confronts them, in excess of what was expected 
earlier in the season. The Wisconsin mills in 
the meanwhile find a good demand within their 
own State, as a considerable amount of build- 
ing is going on in many sections despite winter 
weather. . They find in this unseasonably large 
building activity cause for expecting big things 
to develop as soon as the weather moderates. 
Business with surrounding States, notably Illi- 
nois and Iowa, remains much restricted on ac- 
count of competition with southern and western 
woods, but eastern business is showing some 
expansion and is expected to develop into 
sizable volume within the next thirty days. 
Hemlock prices are firm, due more to the low 
mill supplies than to current demand; and no 
early changes are expected. Reports from 
northern pine producing territory say that tho 
cold weather has put a crimp into building 
operations in the North, with a consequent les- 
sening in the volume of business, the tone in 
trade circles is even more optimistic. Much 
figuring is going on, not only in that section 
of the country but also in eastern territory, 
where northern pine is in large consumption. 
The better grades are strong in price, and the 
lower grades, including box lumber, are holding 
well. Box interests are conspicuous on the 
market, and as these report steadily improving 
business it is expected that they will remain 
on the market at least long enough to make a 
good sized hole in accumulated stocks of low 
grades. One of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns has announced advances of $1 to $2 in 
dimension stuff, and it is thought likely that 
others will follow suit. 


Southern Pine Trade Features 

Greater activity is noticeable on the southern 
pine market, and some mills report enough or- 
ders on their books to insure full time opera- 
tion for the next sixty to ninety days. Tho 
most current orders are for immediate ship- 
ment, apparently to cover actual shortages, the 
number } those for future shipment is in- 
creasing steadily, indicating that retailers gen- 
erally avgurning their attention more fully to 
spring” pirements. However, the average 
manufacturer shows no particular eagerness to 
accept future business based on present prices, 
feeling confident that the market will show 
advances practically all along the line when the 
spring buying movement develops in earnest. 
Producers feel that current prices are too near 
cost of production to afford a fair profit on 
operations. As has been the case during the 
last several weeks, the call for timbers and in- 
dustrial items is the feature of the market, but 
the retail lumber yard is daily becoming more 
of a factor. Six-inch No. 2 common center 
matched and 10-inch No. 2 boards and shiplap 
show the largest movement of the yard items, 
tho No. 1 dimension also is in good demand— 
and is becoming difficult to find. The weather 
in the South having cleared up following the 
almost incessant rains of a few weeks ago, 
building activity in that section is again ex- 
panding, and the local lumber market is good. 
Texas, however, is reported to be a ‘‘weak 
sister’? in this respect, tho even there improve- 
ment is noticeable. The mills report good buy- 
ing on the part of eastern retailers, but find 
those in the North and middle West still a bit 
backward, apparently awaiting spring before 
entering the market on any large scale. The 
outstanding feature in connection with the coun- 
try trade in the middle West is the decidedly 
more optimistic feeling among the agricultural 
population as a result of the marked advances 
during the last three months in the price of 
grains. The factors controlling these advances 





being entirely sound, no fear is entertained 
regarding their permanency; in fact, there are 
not a few who predict $2 wheat in the near fu- 
ture. Be this as it may, there already is ground 
for cheer in the fact that the recent price ad- 
vances in grains, in the case of wheat from a 
high of 107% on Nov. 14, 1921, to 147% on 
Feb. 21, 1922, have increased the apparent 
wealth of this country by several hundred mil- 
lion dollars. These higher prices and modera- 
tion of winter weather appear sure to be fol- 
lowed by considerable turning of grain into cash 
very soon. Retail lumber dealers in the agri- 
cultural sections say that these’ developments 
have served to brighten their prospects mater- 
ially, as the possibility now appears of the farm- 
er being able to pay his debts and have a little 
money left to devote to needed construction and 
repair work. Live stock raisers have been sim- 
ilarly encouraged by recent progressive advances 
of live stock prices. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


North Carolina pine territory has had a touch 
of real winter weather and has been buried 
under a thick blanket of snow, so that ship- 
ments, logging and manufacturing have been 
much slowed down. But sales have increased in 
the meanwhile, the disposition to buy in larger 
quantities as the spring season approaches be- 
ing unmistakable. Inquiries are more numerous, 
but the mills find it necessary more frequently 
to refuse to make quotations, as the recent com- 
parative briskness of the market has further 





Production Statistics 
The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
97 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—EDITOR. 











reduced stocks and in many cases has covered 
production for some time ahead. Prices are 
stronger, tho only roofers have taken any report- 
able advance. Reports from this territory state 
that building prospects are becoming constantly 
better, and keen optimism prevails. 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


The weekly increase in hardwood sales and 
shipments which has featured the market dur- 
ing the last month is being sustained, and busi- 
ness is once more assuming an aspect of activ- 
ity. The increase, to be sure, is slow, but it is 
steady and the gain is cumulative. The build- 
ing trade interests remain the best customers, 
and are buying really surprising quantities of 
oak, gum, poplar and other hardwoods for man- 
ufacture into flooring, interior trim and mill- 
work. Building operations in the southern half 
of the country are rapidly opening up, and it is 
from this section that the largest percentage of 
the business of this character is obtained; but 
the outlook in the northern half is equally good, 
and the building material manufacturers there 
are by no means lagging. However, their de- 
mands will not reach full volume before open 
weather definitely arrives and makes possible 
an earnest start of building now figured on. 
Most furniture plants are operating close to, 
and not a few at, capacity, and tho it is a fact 
that this industry is not buying hardwood lum- 
ber in the volume it should under such manu- 
facturing conditions, this gives the mills little 
concern for the reason that stocks in the furni- 
ture manufacturers’ hands are evidently being 
heavily reduced and they are postponing pur- 
chasing in the hope that a weakness in the 
hardwood market advantageous to them will 
soon develop. From the hardwood man’s stand- 
point, there is nothing alarming in this ultra- 
conservative buying on the part of the furniture 
industry, as indeed also on the part of some 


other consumers for it means nothing less than 
a storing up against the near future of a huge 
volume of requirements. The automobile and 
box interests remain fair customers, and are 
judged good prospects. The fact that box mak- 
ers are receiving a steadily increasing business 
means not only that their purchases of low 
grade hardwoods will have to be enlarged but 
also that general business conditions are better- 
ing, and thus is doubly encouraging. The ex- 
port trade in hardwoods remains restricted, but 
shippers are becoming imbued with renewed 
hope as a result of the steady and really phe- 
nomenal strengthening during recent weeks of 
European exchanges. 


Cypress and Redwood Markets 


Demand for cypress is steady and of fair 
proportions, and the market shows no new fea- 
ture deserving special attention. Inquiry, how- 
ever, is livening up, especially in the North, 
and distributers look for an early expansion 
in the cypress trade. Prices are firm, and tho 
one large producer is reported to have made 
some slight changes in its lists, they are gen- 
erally in accordance with levels that have pre- 
vailed for some time. Production, too, is steady, 
and is as close to normal as weather and oper- 
ating conditions in the various sections permit. 
The redwood market is featured by the issu- 
ance last week of discount sheet No. 2 list No. 9, 
which has reduced the wholesale price by $6 on 
a number of items of 1- and 2-inch clear, sap 
and select. Production recently was consider- 
ably curtailed by severe weather prevailing over 
the whole length of the Coast, but now that 
the storms have passed the mills are operating 
again on the schedule usual at this time of year. 
They expect to make a large cut in 1922; and 
no doubt a large cut is needed to restore normal 
conditions in the redwood market, for stocks 
at most mills are approaching depletion, and 
there is much difficulty in placing business. 
Inasmuch as the prospect is for a heavy volume 
of business this year, from California, the East 
and foreign markets, the mills are eager to re- 
plenish their stocks to the best of their ability. 


West Coast Industrial Conditions 


Logging operations in the Pacific Northwest 
suffered another interruption last week, when 
a wide territory was swept by a storm that left 
the camps buried under one to two feet of snow. 
According to latest reports, this snow has now 
virtually disappeared, but it caused a heavy 
curtailment in the supply of logs for several 
days, at a time when fir supply was scarcely 
equal to demand. The cedar log market, how- 
ever, is still soft, demand having fallen off heav- 
ily since the retirement of Japanese buyers from 
the market. The Douglas fir trade in the mean- 
while is unchanged in its main features. Foreign 
transactions are still limited, and the domestic 
eargo markets are rather quiet. The rail trade 
has shown a slight improvement, but not suffi- 
cient to create activity in that branch. Still, 
the mills are not suffering for lack of business, 
on Feb. 11 the unfilled domestic cargo orders 
held by the mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association totaling more than 
104,000,000 feet; the unfilled export orders, ap- 
proximately 92,000,000 feet, and unfilled rail 
orders, 4,287 carloads. In fact, few mills are 
looking for business at this time, at prices ob- ° 
taining. Shingle manufacturers on the Coast 
express strong confidence in the future market 
for their product, expecting a much increased 
demand as soon as the first signs of spring 
appear on the Atlantic seaboard, to which sec- 
tion they look for a large part of their business 
this year. There has been a slight stiffening 
in red cedar shingle prices lately; however, this 
is attributed more to lack of supplies to meet 
the slightly improved demand than to demand 
itself. Stocks of 18-inch are reported strictly 
limited, and Eurekas are almost impossible to 
locate at any price. 
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DENIES INTERASSOCIATION AGREEMENT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—As_ secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Robert B. Allen makes a characteris- 
tic and emphatic disclaimer of the charge by the 
Federal Trade Commission that the West Coast 
association and the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association are taking advantage of inter- 
associational price agreements. Mr. Allen says: 

The Federal Trade Commission, or more prop- 
erly, the Federal Tirade Commission, under the 
guise of government and having access to wide 
publicity, assumes the function of complaining 
witness, prosecuting attorney, judge and jury in 
discrediting trade associations without giving the 
accused an opportunity to be heard. Nothing con- 
structive has ever come from the present commis- 
sion and the entire organization has degenerated 
into a home for political lame ducks who labor 
under the impression that any person having the 
responsibility of a payroll is guilty of something. 

I am not qualified to discuss the charges pre- 
ferred against the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, but if the Federal Trade Commission 
says the Western Pine people are guilty it’s a good 
bet that they are innocent, judging from the com- 
mission’s recent record in the courts. 

I am qualified to speak on that part of the re- 
port which charges interassociation price agree- 
ments. The relationships between Western Pine 
and West Coast associations are so strained that 
we have never been able to agree on much of any- 
thing. We have never attempted to agree on 
prices. Right now we are fighting each other on 
mag carload minima and freight rate adjust- 
ments. 

We even differ in regard to the Federal Trade 
Commission itself. My understanding is that the 
Western Piners subscribe to the growing sentiment 
that the Federal Trade Commission should be 
abolished. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is opposed to abolishing the commission, be- 
lieving that it can be made a constructive agency 
that would give valuable assistance to business, 
whose good citizenship dictates that it shall be 
conducted within the law, and so best serve the 
public. 

This report against Western Pine was ready for 
release by the commission early in January, and it 
seems to have been held for release just ahead of 
Secretary Hoover’s announcement on trade asso- 
ciations. 


SOUTHERN INTERESTS BUY MILL PROPERTY 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 20.—The timber hold- 
ings and mill of the C. W. Cochan Lumber Co., 
located about fifteen miles from Waynesboro, 
Miss., on the Washington & Choctaw railroad, 
have recently been purchased by Julius Arky, 
and H. L. Arky, owners of the Meridian Hotel, 
this city; P. C. Hargrave, former sales manager 
of the R. F. Darrah Lumber Co.; J. A. McCain, 
sresident of the Merchant & Farmers Bank, and 

. U. West, former sales manager of the Cochan 
Lumber Co., all of Meridian. 

The name of the company has been changed 
and it will now be known as the Turkey Creek 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Waynesboro, 
Miss. It is incorporated for $100,000, and will 
be managed jointly by Mr. Hargrave and Mr. 
West, Mr. Hargrave having severed his connec- 
tion with the R. F. Darrah Lumber Co. to im- 
mediately assume joint control of the Turkey 
Creek company at Waynesboro. 


CONSERVATIVE OPTIMISM JUSTIFIED 


Sureveport, La., Feb. 20.—O. N. Cloud, sales 
manager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., with 
headquarters here, recently issued the follow- 
ing letter to the company’s salesmen, which 
gives an idea of how business conditions are 
regarded and what is predicted as to future 
trade, ‘‘conservative optimism’’ being declared 
justified : 


Reports received since our trade letter of Jan. 31 
show authoritatively that building permits issued 
in December amounted to more than 60,000, aggre- 
gating upward of 70,000,000 feet of floor space at 
an estimated cost of about $2,000,000,000. These 
figures, as one writer has put it, “challenge the 
production in all lines for the proper development 
of our nation’s sheltering facilities.” 

So far this year no considerable replacement has 
been made by retail dealers covering their Decem- 
ber and January sales, but as soon as delivery is 
made the purchases of stocks for replacement will 
have to be made. The same weather conditions 
which have affected delivery from retail yards 
have also curtailed production in corresponding 
degree, leaving mill stocks substantially in amounts 
existing the first of the year. We believe, there- 
fore, that the law of supply and demand will 
force upon the industry a more satisfactory mar- 
ket situation, the beginning of which is at hand. 


Aside from the above, other. things combine in 
the improvement of the general situation.. Recent 
advances in grain and live stock have greatly bene- 
fited certain sections of the country. Wheat has 
advanced upward of 25 percent, hogs 35 percent, 
oats 30 percent, while sheep and cotton have 
doubled in price, and with practically all farm 
products selling on an advancing market improve- 
ment begins with the producer and will naturally 
reflect in all the agencies of exchange and distri- 
bution. 

There has been continued improvement in the 
financial situation, and with the reserve standing 
at a new high level fullest assistance to legiti- 
mate industry is assured. This, of course, will 
increase retail sales completing the cycle of ex- 
change of commodities. 


The actual demand for all kinds of merchandise, 
including lumber, is simply damming up. _Infor- 
mation at hand indicates that the stocks of high 
priced goods on the shelves of retailers have largely 
been disposed of. It naturally follows that such 
buyers will come into the market in the near future 
—in fact, a great many lines whose sales are made 
in advance of production have already accepted 
orders covering from six to eight months of this 
year’s output. This, of course, applies to articles 
of merchandise that have deflated. 

The prospective demand is almost as great, be- 
ing lessened only to the extent that retailers will 
not lay in heavy supplies of merchandise that have 
not been reduced in proper ratio to the downward 
tendency of commodity prices. 

The essential demand is, of course, for food, 


HOOD INDISPENSABLE TO “LIZZIES” 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 20.—Henry Ford, mo- 
tor magnate, financier and philosopher (the last 
classification being open to criticism) is a firm 
believer that lumber as a component part of the 
automobile, can not be displaced. 

Accordingly, Mr. Ford has perfected a sys- 
tem of lumber production which includes his 
own timber tracts in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, and now has a sawmill and dry- 
kilns in his River Rouge plant here. 

He is constantly increasing the consumption 
of lumber at this plant, already having reached 
an dverage of a carload of maple and birch a 
day. Other plants are proportionate users. 

The accompanying photograph shows a sec- 
tion of the sawmill in the River Rouge plant. 
Down the sluiceway in the foreground travels 
enough lumber in twenty-four hours to cause a 
meeting of the board of directors of almost any 
lumber company, if such a course were necessary 
to land an order of such proportions. 

Regular lumber shipments are now being re- 
ceived at the Rouge plant for the first time. 
The lumber is shipped from Iron Mountain, 

















A corner of the woodworking department of the Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge plant. 
the lumber used in body construction passes along this chute or runway. 


Almost ail 
This photograph, 


taken for the American Lumberman, is the first ever permitted of this department 


clothing and shelter. These three items have taken 
the lead in the process of readjustment and will 
be the first to enjoy the benefits of improvement. 
This, in our opinion, forms the foundation for a 
firm basis on which the new level of commerce and 
industry will be established, and we repeat that 
the lumber industry, viewed from every conceiv- 
able angle, occupies a position permitting you to 
talk conservative optimism without the slightest 
hazard to your reputation as a prognosticator. 
Let’s Go! 


CHICAGO TEAMSTERS’ WAGE SCALE 


The following tabulation, which has been 
prepared by Frederick Klapproth, of the Chi- 
eago Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago, shows the 
variations in the wages paid union lumber 
and box teamsters in Chicago during the 
period preceding February, 1909, up to Jan. 1, 
1922, which latter scale is to prevail until 


Dee. 31, 1922: 
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Note—S.—Single. 
D.—Double. 
38H.—3 Horse. 


M-14%—Motor 1% ton 
M-2%—Motor 2% ton 


The shipments are brought by way of car ferry 
across Lake Michigan and across the lower 
peninsula by rail to River Rouge. While the 
lumber from the upper peninsula territory 
does not at present make up a great proportion 
of that employed in body construction, yet the 
amount is growing. 

The lumber now being received is maple and 
birch, no softwood being shipped for body con- 
struction. Many of the difficulties of moving 
loads of lumber are being eliminated at the 
Rouge plant by adapting the Fordson tractor 
to various operations. Loads of lumber are 
easily hauled about the plant by a tractor. If 
a trailer of lumber is too heavy to push out of 
the dry kilns, a tractor with a pulley attachment 
does the job. After pulling the load from the 
kiln, the tractor hauls the load into the body 
plant, saving much time. 
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M. L.—Motor larger than 4 ton. 
H. M.—Helpers Motor. 
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BUILDING NEWS THE COUNTRY OVER 


TO MAKE LABOR OBEY AWARDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The Associated 
General Contractors of America, the American 
Institute of Architects, the Engineering Coun- 
cil, the National Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, and the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, 
thru the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards, which has just concluded its. regular 
quarterly meeting in Washington, have reached 
a national agreement through a resolution heav- 
ily penalizing union workmen who refuse to 
abide by the decisions of the board. 

The resolution provides that local building 
trade councils of union labor shall suspend un- 
ions and refuse to recognize or support those 
unions which refuse to abide by decisions of the 
national board; it also provides that general 
contractors and subcontractors who employ only 
union labor shall incorporate in their agree- 
ments with labor a provision that will secure 
compliance with all the decisions of the board 
and that they shall refuse employment to mem- 
bers of local unions which do not abide by such 
decisions, and further that architects and en- 
gineers shall insert in all their specifications and 
contracts a clause that such decisions shall be 
followed. 

This resolution is of far reaching consequence 
to settle these jurisdictional disputes, which in 
the past have constituted the majority of the 
causes for strikes and resulting delays and eco- 
nomic losses. 

Of the seventeen international unions that 
constitute the building trades department of 
the American Federation of Labor sixteen 
have unqualifiedly endorsed the work of the 
board and supported its decisions. The car- 
penters’ union alone altho one of the or- 
iginal organizers of the board now refuses 
to support it. As a result it has been sus- 
pended from the building trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
has been outlawed by every building trade 
council, and the leading organizations of gen- 
eral contractors, subcontractors, engineers and 
architects in the country. 

The purpose of this national board of juris 
dictional awards is to settle difficulties between 
unions over what crafts shall do certain work 
in the construction industry by orderly and 
judicial procedure rather than by costly strikes. 
Fifty decisions of nation-wide scope have been 
rendered in the last two years, and these de- 
cisions settled or averted over two hundred 
strikes in 1921. : 
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BUILDING AND LOAN MEN SEE BOOM 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Feb. 20.—‘‘There will be 
nearly as many homes built in Columbus during 
the first half of 1922 as during the whole of last 
year,’’ said Harley L. Stoneburner, president 
of the Association of Franklin County Building 
& Loan Companies. ‘‘It is quite probable that 
at least 1,000 new homes will be started before 
the end of June.’? This announcement followed 
the statement from the Ohio Building Associa- 
tion League that more than 40,000 new homes 
will be erected in the State up to July 1 of this 
year, representing an expenditure of $160,- 
000,000. 


LUMBER CONCERNS HAVE EXHIBITS 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 20.—The McPhee & Me- 
Ginnity Co., the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
and the Oregon Lumber Co., all have exhibits 
at the Colorado Manufacturers’ Industrial Ex- 
position and Prosperity Carnival, held in the 
Denver municipal auditorium, this week. 

The McPhee & McGinnity Co.’s exhibit in- 
eludes a miniature of a dwelling from the plan 
book of the Architects’ Small House Bureau; 
a breakfast nook; a miniature paint-manufac- 
turing machine in operation; a birch mantel 
and bookcases, with leaded glass doors, and a 
display of polychrome framed mirrors. 

The Hallack & Howard Co. had a miniature 
Bide-a-Wee bungalow, the small frame strue- 
ture which was productive of a flood of business 
for this company last spring and summer, ex- 


terior views and floor plans of ten ‘‘baby 
grand’’ bungalow homes featured by the com- 
pany, and a display of Ceda-Line, 4x3 red 
cedar, for lining closets, chests ete. 

The Oregon company, which recently complet- 
ed a new wood-working mill, had an attractive 
display of its Oleocraft millwork. 

Tuesday evening, when manufacturers and 
jobbers are to entertain buyers from all sections 
of Colorado and from adjacent States, I. F. 
Downer, secretary of the Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co. and chairman of the jobbers’ bu- 
reau of the Denver Civic & Commercial associa- 
tion, will preside and make a five-minute talk 
on ‘‘Stimulating the Payrolls,’’ urging the pur- 
chase of Colorado-made goods. 


CANADIANS BACK BUILDING AND LOAN 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 18.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, the matter of establishing 
building and loan associations was taken up, re- 
sulting in a committee being appointed to go 
into this matter, and, where advisable, take steps 
to start associations. Secretary Fred W. Ritter 
advises that this committee is working on the 
idea, with result that many members have 
already written for particulars regarding the 
establishing of building and loan associations. 

Secretary Ritter further states that some of 
the members had already started canvassing in 
their districts and had further interested them- 
selves to the extent of calling upon good speak- 
ers to address general meetings of the towns- 
people for the purpose of putting before them 
the proposal and getting the organizations under 
way. It looks very much as tho this building 
and loan idea was going to be one of the main 
activities of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association during 1922. It is the intention 
of the committee to appoint subsidiary com- 
mittees in various districts to furnish informa- 
tion to nearby localities that are interested. 

At the semi-annual meeting of directors in 
July a report will be brought in by this com- 
mittee, with recommendations as to the best 
way of going about the organization of the var- 
ious districts. 


FOR CCDIFYING BUILDING LIEN LAWS 


New Or.EANS, LA. Feb. 20.—The building 
contracts commission created by the Louisiana 
legislature at a special session last fall to study 
and report upon existing State laws affecting 
building contract, lien and kindred laws, held 
its first meeting in the Association of Com- 
merce building last Thursday night. 

Herman Moyse, of Baton Rouge, author of 
the bill creating the commission, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He pointed out discrepancies in 
existing laws on building contracts and liens 
and urged the commission to recommend the 
writing into a single standard act of all the 
laws bearing upon the subject, as a means of 
clearing away uncertainty and confusion and 
avoiding conflict of statutory detail. 

General agreement was reached that the laws 
on building contracts, liens ete., should be codi- 
fied into a single comprehensive act, and the 
Commission will offer that recommendation in 
its report to the Legislature next spring. It 
plans another meeting to perfect the details 
of its recommendations, to which representa- 
tives of the labor interests, architects, building 
trades and building and loan or homestead soci- 
eties will be invited. 


BUILDING SITUATION IS HEALTHY 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 17.—The build- 
ing situation in San Francisco and neighboring 
territory is looking very healthy. Many dwell- 
ings and apartment houses are in course of con- 
struction and retail yards are moving a fair 
volume of lumber to jobs. Architects have plans 
in preparation for many new buildings, and 
1922 is expected to be a big year for construc- 
tion. A permit has been issued for the con- 
struction of the $250,000 Steinhart Aquarium, 
to be erected at once in Golden Gate Park. 


NEW CODE FORBIDS WOOD SHINGLES 


OmAHA, NEB., Feb. 22.—Clauses prohibiting 
the use of wood shingle construction in houses 
constructed within a certain prescribed zone are 
included in the new building code now under 
consideration in Omaha. The code would pro- 
hibit the use of wood shingles on new houses 
built in this area, and would make it necessary 
to take off wood shingles of any houses over 
fifteen years old and replace them with some 
other substance. Hearings on the proposed 
code have been scheduled for each afternoon be- 
ginning March 6, by R. E. Edgeomb, secretary 
of the building review board. The plan also 
contemplates considerably extending the fire 
limits in the city. 


HEAR TALK ON ZONING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 20.—The topic at 
last Thursday’s luncheon at Boothby’s, under 
the auspices of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
was zoning, discussed by Joseph C. Wagner, 
assistant director of Public Works. He said 
that zoning was restrictive, protective and 
regulative, and that the authority for it came 
from the State thru its governing power. 
Zoning is the power of the community versus 
the individual, and for the publie good, there 
should be the three main restrictions: Use, 
height and area. He presented a mass of statis- 
ties to show the benefits of such restrictions, 
and illustrated his talk with slides showing how 
it had worked out beneficially in other cities, 
and the need for it here. He said that altho the 
ordinance as presented had been defeated in 
council, it was not dead, and had been referred 
back to the committee which would make revi- 
sions and probably bring it up again. 


APPEAL FROM ANTITRUST DECISION 


BuFrrao, N. Y., Feb. 22.—District Attorney 
Guy B. Moore last week filed an appeal from 
the decision of Justice Charles A. Pooley, who 
held the Donnelly anti-trust law unconstitu- 
tional. It was under this act that nearly 100 
local firms and individuals, including retail 
lumbermen, were indicted for alleged price fix- 
ing. The appeal is to be argued before the ap- 
pellate division at Rochester on March 8, and, 
according to Timothy N. Pfeiffer, special dép- 
uty attorney general, who assisted Mr. Moore 
in the Lockwood investigation, the matter will 
be taken to the highest courts. This will mean 
that it will be months before any further action 
can be taken by the prosecution. 


URGE ADOPTION OF OPEN SHOP 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 21.—At the annual 
meeting of the Associated Employers of Indi- 
anapolis, held recently, resolutions were 
adopted favoring the open shop and urging all 
employers in the building trades to adopt that 

lan. 

7 Walter Drew, of New York, counsel for the 
Associated Employers of New York, spoke on 
‘¢Building and the Public.’’ He said that the 
right to bargain freely and voluntarily on the 
part of both employer and employee must be 
maintained. E. J. MecCone, general manager 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial, urged strict 
adherence to the open shop idea. 


BUILDING PERMITS MAKE BIG GAIN 

Official returns of building permits from 194 
cities to the American Contractor show a total 
valuation of $138,799,280 for January, 1922, 
as compared with $61,592,924 for the same 
month of 1921. This is a gain of 125 percent. 
Twenty important cities separately tabulated 
show increase of 170 percent. The actual sta- 
tisties for January exceed the most sanguine 
expectations. The total of permits issued 
stands as almost a record-breaker, far exceed- 
ing any January since 1914. 

Tue Forest Service estimates that the stand 
of hickory in the United States is 15,784,000,000 
board feet. 
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Creating Confidence in Customers Thru Attending Conventions-How to 


Gain the Understanding of Editors-Why Keeping ‘‘Pigs in the Parlor’’ Pays 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary and treasurer of 
Hoo-Hoo, has long been a careful student of 
the arts and crafts of selling lumber at retail. 
He used to operate a yard, and at a later 
date he held the position of retailing expert 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. So he has seen the matter from 
several angles, and he has reinforced his own 
experience with the reported experience ot 
hundreds of dealers whom he has visited in 
practically all parts of the country. We want 
to mention a matter or two which we heard 
Mr. Isherwood discuss at a convention. 


The first is the thing which lumbermen have 
been slow about using; namely, publicity. The 
special branch of this big subject which Mr. 
Isherwood mentioned is a little outside the 
usual run of advertising. It falls more nearly 
in the ficld of the press agent. During the 
late war the press agent became a propagan- 
dist and demonstrated again, this time on an 
enormous scale, the power which ean be ex- 
ercised by getting a selected story before the 
reading public. Some people, we know, are 
inclined to despise the press agent and his 
works. They think his job is one of decep- 
tion; a matter of fooling the public by telling 
part of the truth. Well, there doubtless were 
iiars before there were newspapers. But there 
have been truth tellers who have engaged in 
publicity work. If a person tells the truth 
aud tells it in an interesting way, and if as 
a result both the public and the business 
which he represents receive benefit, then we’d 
say he is doing a good job and can be justly 
proud of his work. 


Advertised His Coming in Local Papers 


Mr. Isherwood while still a retailer dis- 
covered that old undercurrent of suspicion 
that splashes up now and then against a 
business that is not completely understood. 
He found that many retailers who belonged 
to associations kept their membership dark. 
They were afraid their customers would jump 
to harmful conclusions about price fixing and 
other deep and villainous plots for skinning 
the public. If they went to conventions they 
sneaked away under cover of night, or told 
their neighbors they were going to have a 
tooth pulled by approved methods in a neigh- 
boring city. Isherwood thought this was all 
wrong. So when the time for the convention 
drew near he bought an extra amount of space 
in the local paper and ran a display ad to 
the effect that the following week he was 
going to be at the retail lumber convention. 
He told his customers that his object in going 
was to learn newer and better ways of selling 
lumber in order that he might serve them 
more completely. He mentioned some specific 
subjects he intended to investigate and invited 
them to call and see him when he returned in 
order that he might report whatever progress 
had been made. 


Attitude Gradually Changes 


He went to the convention and everybody 
knew it. He came back, and scores of people 
dropped in to see him and to talk about the 
things he had run in his ad. Not all came 
with definite questions about the technic of 
retailing, but before they left they usually 
got around to discuss their own needs in the 
way of building material. Those dark in- 
sinuations and those mysterious waggings of 
heads that before had greeted any reference 
to lumber organizations were gone. In their 
place he found healthy curiosity and minds 
turned to the truly constructive possibilities 
in the service the local yard was offering. 


Good Results from Meeting Country Editors 


At the salesmen’s dinner in Cincinnati I 
heard Edward Hines telling about the valuable 
results secured from a fair and square meet- 
ing of country editors in a fairly large area 
of a Corn Belt State. In many of the papers 
published by these men there had appeared 
stories and insinuations damaging to the lum- 
ber industry. But once they had met with 
lumbermen at a dinner and had heard the true 
story of lumber and the service it is offering 
to the public their attitude changed. They 
had a lively interest in the industry, as prac- 
tically every person does have once he finds 
out something of its fascinating story, and 
they were willing and glad to help spread true 
information about it. Mr. Hines made an 
earnest appeal to the salesmen present to get 
accurate lumber information out to the public. 
He asked them when they were on the road 
to talk lumber to the people whom they met 
casually; people who are not engaged in the 
trade. If it is worth while to talk lumber to 
individual men, it ought to be worth while to 
make an equal effort to get accurate and in- 
formative stories into the local papers where 
they would be read by hundreds of possible 
customers. 

At the same meeting I saw a good illustra- 
tion of this very thing. <A reporter for one 
of the dailies had been sent over to the con- 
vention for a story. There happened to be 
no session in progress at that time. The 
officers and directors were closeted in a con- 
ference. The reporter was wandering aim- 
lessly around, getting nothing and about to 
leave in disgust. William Ryan, of Toledo, 
one of the shrewdest and kindliest men who 
ever handled a board, discovered the news 
hound, took him off to one side and gave 
him just the interview he wanted. It had a 
little to do with the convention and its pur- 
poses and much more to do with lumber and 
the coming building season. As a result this 
daily carried a corking good story the follow- 
ing morning, a story worth money to the trade. 


How to Get News Story in Local Paper 


Retailers are often a little embarrassed in 
trying to get stories into the local paper, and 
sometimes they ought to be embarrassed. 
There are two circumstances under which a 
person should not try to get a news story 
printed.. He ought not to attempt to get a 
story printed as news that is a pure ad and 
that should be run as a display at the usual 
rates. In the second place he ought to feel 
embarrassed if he tries to get a news story 
into a paper whose space he does not use in 
advertising his own business. Yes, we know 
that a news story is a news story and that the 
editor ought to be glad to get it. But why 
do you want it published? Isn’t it because 
the stuff will help your business? Well, the 
editor is only human. What may look to you 
like a story of pure news interest may look 
to him a camouflaged ad. Here is a good way 
to get him to see these things the way you 
do. If his sheet is read enough and by the 
right kind of people so that you consider a 
news story about local building a valuable 
piece of publicity, then it seems probable that 
a judicious use of advertising space in it 
would help your trade along. 

When a retailer buys space consistently in 
his local newspaper he does more than invest 
in the space which his advertisement occupies. 
Yes, we know that a newspaper ought to be 
absolutely impartial, and ought not to be in- 
fluenced by the amount of advertising paid 
for by any concern. We really believe it is 


very little influenced along certain lines. The 


old charge that department store advertising 
directed the policy of newspapers has been 
pretty well disproved, at least in large cities. 
But suppose you have two customers. One 
buys of you steadily the year around. His 
trade is very valuable. The other buys a 
little stuff now and then. You are glad to 
have his trade, but you hardly know he ex- 
ists. It falls in your way to offer a favor to 
one of the two; something entirely outside 
the matter of buying and.selling of lumber. 
You will offer it to your good customer. In 
the same way the local editor in certain 
towns hardly knows the lumber business ex- 
ists. The amount of advertising he gets from 
it makes little difference to him, one way or 
another. Consequently he is not personally 
interested in it. If he has to choose between 
two news stories, one having to do with lum- 
ber and the other, say, with golf, the lumber 
story goes out. The editor plays golf, knows 
the members of the local country club and 
considers the golf story a matter of general in- 
terest. Lumber? For him the stuff hardly 
exists. Who is interested in lumber? Nobody, 
so far as he is aware. Perhaps it’s sold in 
the town, but he never hears anything about 
it. 

Securing Friendly Interest of Local Editor 


But it becomes a different matter if he 
carries a pretty good account with the local 
dealer. He learns thru the ads which he 
prints. He comes into contact with the lum- 
ber dealer and finds out something of the 
importance of the business and its very gen- 
eral interest. He finds out that there are 
some thirty odd businesses in his town that 
are directly interested in home equipment, all 
of which are benefited every time a new house 
is built and occupied. Given an editor with 
that direction of mind the matter of extra 
publicity becomes easier. Many dealers find 
it hard to write a news story. It’s not in their 
line. If they’ll write a good yarn and send 
it in even to an indifferent editor it is fairly 
likely to be published. But if he is an in- 
terested editor the dealer can ’phone the facts 
of the case to him, and the editor will write 
the story. The Realm is not suggesting that 
anything out of the line of clear honesty be 
undertaken. But these matters are easily ob- 
served in action. The editor will be much 
more ready to do a good turn if he does it for 
a good customer. The press is an agency of 
considerable power; and not the least benefit 
from a reasonable volume of advertising is 
the friendly interest of the news -sorters at 
the local newspaper office. 

We mentioned the fact that we have bor- 
rowed a couple of ideas from Mr. Isherwood. 
Here is the other one. He has observed, as 
we all have, that around practically every 
lumber office there is a quantity of valuable 
literature put out by retail associations, manu- 
facturers and distributers for the purpose of 
distribution among customers. Nearly all of 
it is well written and practical. It has been 
prepared with much care and will be of great 
help if it gets into the proper hands. But 
the retailer as a distributer of it is the weak 
link in the chain. A farmer comes in for a 
jag of lumber. ‘‘Here, Charlie,’’ says the 
dealer, ‘‘take some this stuff along.’’ He 
paws a-ound in a dusty box, drags up a bulle- 
tin on pergolas and another on sundials and 
a third on greenhouses and thrusts them into 
the farmer’s hands. He might as well hand 
the man a cannibal cook book so far as the 
effect on his future trade is concerned. Even 
tho the titles selected are more suited to the 
customer’s probable needs, this method of 
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giving them out destroys much of their pos- 
sible value. 


Use of Bulletins to Attract Customers 


Mr. Isherwod’s plan is different. He sug- 
gests a mat of wallboard, or other similar ma- 
terial of a pleasing color, preferably green, 
covered with glass and nicely framed. One 
of each different bulletin is attached to the 
mat so that the title can be plainly read. 
The samples are put on in an orderly way so 
that they make a good appearance. The glass 
will keep them clean, and it will keep idlers 
from fingering them over. Under the glass 
should be a sign telling customers that these 
things are free for the asking. It is impor- 
tant in Mr. Isherwood’s scheme that the bul- 
letins must be asked for. The supply is kept 
in a cupboard where the booklets will stay 
clean and in order. ; 

A farmer looks over the list under the 
glass and asks for a bulletin on hog houses 
and another on oak floors. They are at once 
handed to him. After he is gone his name is 
written on a card, together with the titles of 
the bulletins asked for. It 


michael told of an agricultural commission 
that visited Ireland and on the first farm 
at which they stopped found the pigs in the 
parlor. When one of the commissioners ex- 
pressed surprise the farmer was not in the 
least abashed. ‘‘Th’ pigs pay th’ rent,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so why shouldn’t they stay in th’ 
parlor?’’ This story, by the way, could be 
used in an advertisement of hog houses, 


Profit in Feeding Corn to Hogs 


Farming in the United States is pretty 
largely an exporting proposition. Of the 
great staples such as wheat and corn and 
cotton and tobacco the normal crop is much 
in excess of national consumption. So if ex- 
porting stops and that proportion remains un- 
consumed the profits on the crop do not ap- 
pear. It would be difficult if not impossible, 
so the experts tell us, for America to absorb 
her own agricultural products without the 
help of foreign markets. On the first of De- 
cember last there were 3,250,000,000 bushels 
of corn in the United States; and this amount 
is about 600,000,000 bushels in excess of an- 


nual consumption. If this excess is not dis- 
posed of in some profitable way before the 
1922 crop comes on to the market the farming 
industry can hardly hope for much recovery. 
of prices. Efforts are being made to get part 
of this excess eaten in the form of corn bread 
and its more cultured relatives; but this is a 
slow and doubtful method. It takes even an 
earnest and conscientious man quite a while 
to eat his way thru a bushel of corn. 

But it doesn’t take a hog long to turn a 
bushel of corn into pork, and it happens that 
at the present time there is more profit in 
feeding corn to hogs than there is in any 
other kind of farming. This is due in part, 
presumably, to a shortage in the supply of 
hogs. In many parts of the Corn Belt the hog 
lots are practically empty. As the spread be- 
tween the price of corn and of hogs widens, 
as Mr. Carmichael thinks it will, there doubt- 
less will be an effort made to replenish swine 
herds, and in time the old balance will be es- 
tablished between the price of eorn and the 
price of pork on the hoof. But just now the 
farmer with a flourishing 





is at once apparent that the 


herd of hogs is sitting pretty. 





man is thinking of those two 
things. He is a prospect. A 
salesman could hardly ask 
for a plainer tip. The filing 
of these cards can be as 
simple or as elaborate as is 
desired. Mr. Isherwood sug- 
gested filing them by dates. 
Those written on the first of 
the month would be filed 
under date of the fifth. Then 
on the fifth the manager 
would look them thru. It 
would remind him of the 
visitors who came in four 
days before and the lines 
they were interested in, and 
he could decide whether to 
send out a letter, see the man 
personally, or otherwise set 








He can sell his corn in the 
form of pork for more than 
twice the price per bushel 
that he can sell it at the local 
elevator. 

In Mr. Carmichael’s opin- 
ion this condition offers a 
notable opportunity to a re- 
tail lumberman, if he has the 
stuff in him of which local 
leaders are made. In the 
first place, he can make use 
of the situation in the sell- 
ing of hog houses, farrowing 
houses, feeding floors and the 
like. There was a time when 
lumbermen didn’t take the 
trouble to build lumber 
sheds; but that was some 
years ago when lumber 
wasn’t worth much. When 








his selling machinery in mo- 
tion. The customer would 
have had time to study his 
booklets. In this way the 
literature goes to the people 
who want it, and the distribu- 
tion of it gives the dealer a 
valuable line on what his cus- 
tomers are thinking of in the 
line of building. This year 
such a prospect list is es- 
pecially valuable. 
Other Ways of Getting Pros- 
pect List 

It goes without saying that 
this is not the only way of 
getting a prospect list; but it 
will help. Neither does it 
have to be left to work itself. 
It is easy when talking to a 
man in the office, whether he 
is paying a bill, calling for 
lodge dues or stopping in out 
of the rain, to point to the 
display of booklets and ask 
him if he’s looked it over. 
More than one tip can be 
gathered from the conversa- 
tion that accompanies the 
looking at the titles under 
the glass. Mr. Isherwood en- 
forces no copyright on the 
idea, nor on the way in which 
it is used. 

At the same convention W. 
J. Carmichael, of Chicago, 
secretary of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association, 
had some things to say about 
the justly famed mortgage 
raiser of the Corn Belt. As 
he told the story, it became 
increasingly plain that the 


houses. 


feeder. 


pensable piece of furniture in the parlor. 
without one or more. 


A visitor asked an Irishman why this was, and Pat replied “Th’ 
pigs pay th’ rent, so why shouldn't they stay in th’ parlor?” 


There is a lot of homely truth in this. The hog is noted the world 


over for its ability to ‘‘pay th’ rent’’ or lift the mortgage. 


Invest Your Corn in 
Mortgage Lifters 


In Ireland, according to legend, the pig is considered the most indis- 


In ne country it is not necessary to keep ‘‘th’ pigs in the parlor” 

ut it is necessary to keep them in well designed, modern hog - ¢5:+. ‘The general subject of 
And to give the hogs their full opportunity to “‘raise the F : 
mortgage’ wood feeding floors, self feeders, farrowing houses 
and the like are needed. 


This is where we come in. 


You have the corn and perhaps you have a mortgage. Anyway 
you want to make as much money as possible. 
give the hogs—the great mortgage lifters—a chance at it? 


Come in and let’s talk it over. 


(Dealer’s Name) 


No parlor is complete 


We have the plans, the materials and 
the helpful hints to enable you to build any sort of hog house or 


Then why not 


its value became apparent it 
then became well worth 
while to care for it. The 
same course of reasoning ap- 
plies to hog breeding. A hog 
becomes a matter of vital 
concern when he is a farm- 
er’s visible means of sup- 
port, and the farmer is in a 
frame of mind to look to the 
animal’s comfort. Some dis- 
couraged retailers are saying 
that farmers, especially in 
the middle West, will do no 
building this year. Like all 
sweeping statements this one 
has its comfortable excep- 
tions. But a farmer is much 
more likely to build for busi- 
ness profit in 1922 than he is 
to build for personal com- 


swine yard equipment would 
seem to be a point of oppor- 
tunity for a dealer looking 
to the creation of business. 

Mr. Carmichael’s other 
point was the chance dealers 
have to assist in the intro- 
duction of pure bred stock. 
This is being done success- 
fully and profitably in a 
number of places. 


A Cuicaco alderman refers 
to Judge Landis as ‘‘ the big- 
gest four-flusher in Chicago.’’ 
Probably every bootlegger, 
labor grafter and cheap poli- 
tician in Chicago will agree 
with him. The great mass of 
his fellow townsmen, however, 
esteem the judge because -of 





lowly hog is one of the main 
props of our industry. In il- 
lustrating his point Mr. Car- 


A suggested ad for retail lumbermen. The idea is not gy Electrotypes 
will be supplied at cost by the American Lumberman. 
ican Lumberman Plan No. 21 


he hog house is Amer- 


the elass of enemies he makes. 
It all depends on the view- 
point. 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


A Blanket Bid Problem 


On the front cover page of the Jan. 14 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, among other 
questions for the discussion of retailers the 
following was printed: , 

Is it a safe plan to practice for a dealer to 
obligate himself to furnish material to complete 
any particular job for a given sum of money? 
Would it not be better practice to submit an item- 
ized list, with prices attached and extended, con- 
templating furnishing the items so specified at 
prices indicated, rather than to bid on furnishing 
material complete for any building at a blanket 
sum, concealing from the purchaser the prices 
charged ? 

An eastern lumberman in commenting upon 
these questions said regarding the one above: 


As.the head of the estimating department of this 
concern I am particularly interested in the answer 
to question No. 10, as we make a good many blanket 
bids. In this connection, is there an official publi- 
cation that defines millwork? That is, one that 
will show just what is supposed to be furnished 
under this item where the specifications are not 
as clear as they might be. We have a case up at 
this time with a general contractor, who thru the 
architect is asking us to furnish two ventilators 
for a hospital for which we have the millwork 
contract. We did not figure on the ventilators, 
because they were not mentioned in our portion 
of the specifications, but were mentioned under 
sheet metal. On the drawings in but two places 
they are shown as having a wood soffit, but other- 
wise “tin covered.” The architect now comes out 
with a full size detail, showing that the whole 
“bird cage” is to be of wood, very elaborately con- 
structed ; in fact, about three times as heavy as it 
should be. 

The inquirer raises a very interesting point. 
People who are thinking of building a home 
are not interested so much in what the com- 
ponent materials will cost as upon the com- 
pleted cost of the building The tendency is to 
sell buildings complete rather than partly com- 
plete, but in doing this the lumberman must 
protect himself. The blueprints presented to 
those making a blanket bid, of course, should be 
fully detailed, but this condition does not al- 
ways prevail, as in the above instance. The pro- 
cedure found to be the most satisfactory, there- 
fore, is to prepare a detail of anything that is 
not clear and to arrange the bid so that it is 
specified that the materials are to be furnished 
as per the detail prepared by the bidder. In 
every case there should be an exact understand- 
ing of just what is to be furnished, and what 
is not to be furnished, and if there are any 
details which are not clear they must, of course, 
be cleared up before such an understanding can 
be arrived at. 

The consensus of various authorities, in the 
case named above, is that the lumber company 
will have to furnish the wood or millwork for 
the ‘‘bird cages’’ and the metal contractor 
will have to furnish the metal for them. 

There is no official publication that defines 
millwork in the sense referred to by the in- 
quirer.—EpITor. 4 


Preventing Uncharged Deliveries 


On page 37 of the Jan. 14 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an article was printed 
dealing with how to prevent lumber and other 
building materials from getting out of a yard 
without being charged. The manager of the 
Corona Lumber Co., Portage La Prairie (Man.) 
yard writes that his company has used a system 
for some time that has been very effective, and 
he outlines it as follows: 

‘‘Our yard men are not allowed to load a 
team without a loading ticket. We have these 
tickets printed in convenient book form and 
they are made in duplicate, the cardboard copy 
being perforated so it can be torn out and given 
to the yard-man. The yard man checks the ma- 
terial off this list as he loads it, and in the 
event that feet only are mentioned on the ticket, 
as when the order is for shiplap, flooring etc., 
he is required to mark the number of pieces of 
different lengths furnished to make up the re- 
quired amount. All charges on to our sales 
tickets are made from these yard slips, and the 
loader is required to bring them in as soon as 





Pointers on Radio Rooms 


In the heart of Chicago there is a great 
electric appliance store covering half a 
block. It is very busy, very full of light, 
one of the wonder places of the city. 

In this store there is a long counter 
and display stand where a dozen or more 
clerks are kept extremely busy by a 
throng of customers. 

Of all the customers in this great store, 
these are notable. From bearing, from 
appearances they are prosperous, solid, 
dependable citizens. In their eyes there 
is an eager light; smiles play upon their 
lips, money readily passes from their 
hands across the counter. 

They are buying radio phones. 

On an evening train running from 
Chicago to Milwaukee one car has a pol- 
ished floor and there is dancing to radio 
phone music. 

A simple device may be obtained which 
forms an attachment between a Victrola 
and the radio phone. The sounds then 
come out of the sounding box of the Vic- 
trola and no head gear ear pieces are 
needed. 

Department stores in Chicago are open- 
ing radio phone departments. One store 
sells one for $18. 

The air, or more correctly, ether, is full 
of speeches, music, grand opera. It may 
be all “plucked” with a radio phone—and 
people are “plucking” fast. 

Is not a radio room essential? May it 
not be as great an aid and consolation to 
the waking hours as sleeping porches are 
to the hours of slumber? 

Now is the time for retail lumbermen 
to get busy. 











loaded, and the receiver also signs for the ma- 


terial on the sales ticket. The customers soon 
learn that it is necessary to get these yard 
tickets before they can be loaded, and we have 
no trouble getting them to call at the office 
first. 

‘We also use this as a check on the loaders, 
as at different times when the yard tickets are 
turned in we go out and check the load as it is 
listed. This makes the loader more particular 
about his loading, as he never knows when his 
load is going to be checked. The loader signs 
his initial on the yard ticket, and the number of 
the ticket is marked on the sales ticket so we can 
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Loading Ticket Used by the Corona Lumber Co. 


refer back to it at any time. We have found 
that this pays us many times over for the small 
amount of additional work it requires.’’ 
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Community Sale Boosts Business 


The business men of Hawarden, Sioux County, 
Iowa, have demonstrated that there is still 
plenty of business to be secured in their terri- 
tory if the appeal to the farmers and towns- 
people is made sufficiently attractive. 

About three years ago the Hawarden Boost- 
ers’ Club was organized, and since that time 
it has been very active in promoting business 
and in bringing about closer contact between 
the business houses of Hawarden and the resi- 
dents of the surrounding country. Consequent- 
ly, not long ago, a Saturday was set aside as 
‘“Bargain Day’’ and a number of the leading 
business firms offered special bargains and ad- 
vertised them to their customers. A leader in 
this movement was the French Lumber Co. This 
company by the way has a unique form of ad- 
vertising. In the Hawarden Independent it 
runs an advertisement one column wide and one 
column high and no small part of it is given to 
boosting things which are good for the com- 
munity and incidently boosting other business 
men. For example, in a recent advertisement 
principal emphasis was placed upon the fact 
that one of the best farm bureau speakers in 
the State would give an address in the City 
Hall on a certain evening, and the farmers and 
business men were urged to attend this meeting, 

The special bargain day was a success and 
all of the firms which took part in the move- 
ment booked a lot of business. Special bar- 
gains were offered by most of the houses, the 
French Lumber Co. offering a combination 
screen and storm door at $5.75. In addition, 
and to arouse interest, a large number of prizes 
were given away by the different merchants. 
Five thousand numbered slips were thrown to 
the people on the streets. The different mer- 
chants displayed the winning numbers and the 
prizes in their places of business and the peo- 
ple had to go from place to place to find out 
whether they had won anything. ‘‘ Bargain 
Day’’ was so successful that the plans are to 
put on similar ‘‘Bargain Days’’ thruout the 
year. 


Making Sure of Good Roofs 


A good wood shingle makes a roof covering 
which is unsurpassed for appearance, durability 
and low cost. However, it is useless to employ a 
high grade, dependable wood shingle if a short- 
lived, inferior nail is to be used to hold it on. 
Investigation has disclosed that. the most prac- 
tical nail to use in putting on a roof is the hot 
dipped zine coated cut iron nail. Naturally 
such nails sell for more than ordinary shingle 
nails and retail lumbermen who want to give the 
most in roof service to their customers desire 
to secure these nails as cheaply as possible. 
Such nails of course can be purchased at a 
lower price in carload lots and because of this, 
the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, recently induced a number of other 
companies to participate in ordering a carload 
of ‘‘Zineelad’’ cut iron nails. In a eireular 
which it sent out to lumber companies, it stressed 
the fact that ‘‘good shingles, plus ‘Zincclad’ 
eut nails, plus good workmanship equals the 
roof of ages.’’ The nails were ordered both 
in 5-pound cartons and in 100-pound kegs, and 
a large number of retail lumbermen in Toledo 
and vicinity will shortly be stocked with nails 
which will permit them to guarantee absolutely 
a forty-year roof when the right sort of shingle 
are used and they are laid properly. 


Keeping Wagon Tongues Straight 

W. A. Lemon, manager of the yard of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Clinton,’ Okla., has 
discovered a very simple way of keeping wagon 
tongues from warping. Hooks are so arranged 
that the wagon tongues may be suspended in 
a perpendicular position, and experience has 
shown that they do not wrap when so hung. 
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GETTING AND HOLDING BUILDING PROSPECTS 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 21.—Several months 
ago there was music of hammer and saw at 
the retail yard of the D. J. Peterson Lumber 
Co. (which also conducts an entirely separate 
wholesale department), for the company was 
busy on its very fine retail plant. A new 


‘shed has been erected for the storage of 


finish and Curtis millwork. It will be re- 
called that the company created a sensation 
in Toledo by building and throwing open to 
the public ‘‘The Prettiest House in Town,’’ 
which was fully described on page 50 of the 
July 23 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
H. F. MacKinnon, of the company, estimates 
that in all approximately fifteen thousand 
people visited this house and says that a num- 
ber of live prospects were secured. In fact, 
the company has already sold 
several Curtis homes and _ has 
found that the people of Toledo 
are greatly interested in the de- 
signs and in the character and 
quality of the woodwork. The 
Peterson company is particularly 
proud of these houses and cus- 
tomers and architects have com- 
plimented it on their quality and 
design. 

The company has compiled and 
issued an attractive garage book- 
let with the aid of the Curtis Com- 
panies (Inc.), the result being 
that some architects have made the 
suggestion to a number of peo- 
ple who want to erect such buildings that the 
D. J. Peterson Lumber Co. has suitable designs. 
Big work is, of course, turned over to the archi- 
tects and they in turn codperate by sending 
to the lumber company such small work as the 
average architect can not handle to good ad- 
vantage. 


The retail plant is two blocks from Bancroft 
Street, one of Toledo’s principal thorofares. 
Just before one reaches the corner of the street 
on which the office faces, there is placed on a 
vacant lot a very large sign, on which a com- 
petent man depicts scenes connected with 
either logging or lumber manufacturing, these 
being changed frequently. The pictures at- 
tract a great deal of attention and direct peo- 
ple to the company’s office and yard. 

The retail office is in a well arranged build- 
ing and everything possible is done for the 
comfort and convenience of visitors. There 
is a small but attractive display room in which 
various built-in Curtis fixtures are exhibited. 
In a wall cabinet over a hundred blueprints of 
houses are kept so that the prospective home 


given it by the newspapers, this record permit- 
ting a check to be made of the results. The 
company is doing a good deal of advertising in 
Toledo, and thoroly believes in it. 

The company’s yard is kept very clean and 
its lumber is well piled. Most of the storage 
space is under cover, and ultimately all of it 
will be. Many species of wood are carried, most 
of the stock probably being of southern pine. 
There are large quantities of Douglas fir, red- 
wood and some .Port Orford cedar from the Pa- 
cific coast. The company finds Port Orford 
cedar very desirable for pattern lumber. Some 
people prefer this wood for shelves in closets; 
in fact ‘‘The Prettiest House in Town,’’ in 
which Mr. MacKinnon now lives employs it in 
this way. Some cedar chests were at one time 

made by the company, the sides 








This large sign of the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co. is attractive because 
of the new Jogging scenes frequently painted on it 


owner has a great variety of designs to choose 
from. The Curtis Companies will make any 
changes desired and in a few days a complete 
plan is available. 

The Peterson company keeps a scrap book 
in which are pasted every advertisement run 
by it, and, in addition, every piece of publicity 


and bottoms of which were of Ten- 
nessee red cedar while the back 
was lined with Port Orford cedar. 
These were much appreciated by 
purchasers. 

For the use of yard men there 
is provided in the office basement 
a room, with shower, which is kept 
heated in winter. Individual lock- 
ers are to be installed in it. It is 
kept neat and clean. 

The company is well pleased 
with its truck equipment, altho as 
yet it is not very extensive. A 
5-ton White truck it is operating 
is found to be particularly valuable, 
for it can deliver at one time a large part of 
a house bill. A contractor never complains of 
delay in delivery when this machine is on the job. 

WANE LUMBER, which is thin on at least one 
edge, is sometimes called ‘‘featheredge lum- 


ber.’? 





CLASSIFYING PROSPECTS FOR LETTER WRITING 


The wide-awake retailer is constantly on the 
alert for names of new prospects and for new 
avenues thru which to dispose of building mate- 
rials. In a large community, and frequently in 
a small one—at least where many of the cus- 
tomers live in the country—it is not always 
possible for the lumberman to meet prospects 
personally at first, so correspondence has to be 
depended upon. Letters have to be prepared 
with great care and should be carefully consid- 
ered and designed to meet the needs or the sup- 
posed needs of the prospect. Therefore in pre- 
paring them for general circulation, or upon 
certain specific subjects, it is necessary for the 
lumberman to take care not only in the prepa- 
ration of the letters themselves but in selecting 
the class of prospects to which each letter goes. 

The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has gone into this matter 


very carefully and has. prepared a number of 
letters to reach specific types of customers and 
also has carefully listed sources from which it 
secures names. 

The accompanying table gives a partial list of 
the prospects to whom the company sends let- 
ters, the subject dealt with in each and the 
sources from which the names of the prospects 
are secured. 

The character of the letters sent out by the 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. is shown 
by the following sample, designed to convince 
the owners of vacant lots that they should build 
on them: 

How long have you owned that vacant lot? 

If you have paid taxes and assessments on it for 
a number of years you realize the futility of this 
kind of investment, for these expenses accumulate 
faster than the property value increases. 





List 
Newly weds 
Heads of new families 


New settlers 


New auto purchasers 


Vacant lot owners 


Dairymen and stockmen 


Ranchers 


Auto owners 

Merchants, manufacturers, 
managers or owners of 
companies of any kind 
_that employ men 

City renters 


City home owners 


Poultrymen 


Subject of Letter 
Own a home 
Own a home for your chil- 
dren’s sake 
Welcome to community and 
farm improvements — or 
own your own home 
Own a garage 


Make your lot income bear- 
ing home for your own 
use or home investment 

Silo letter and farm build- 
ings 

Farm improvements 


Garages 

Encourage employees’ to 
build homes—special pay- 
ment plan 


Own your home 


Improvements, hardwood 
floors, built-in features, 
screen porches etc. 

Poultry houses, fencing etc. 


List Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. Uses in Getting Out Form Letters 


Where to Get the Names 
Newspapers, county records and gossip 
Same 


Depot agent, newspaper, real estate men and 
bankers 


Auto agencies, auto insurance men, autu 
club, newspaper and gossip 

County tax records, real estate men and 
bankers, credit association 


Creameries, milk producing associations, 
farm bureau, city, county or telephone di- 
rectory, credit association 

County or telephone directory, farm bureau, 
orange growers’ association and gimilar 
associations, canneries, newspaper sub- 
scribers, voting lists, customers on your 
own ledger, credit association, other mer- 
chants 

State license record, auto dealers, auto club 

Directories, banker, your own ledger, cham- 
ber of commerce 


Credit association, real estate men, public 
utilities, proprietors of apartment houses, 
your own ledger, other merchants 

Tax records, directories, credit association, 
insurance men, real estate men, your own 
ledger 

Directory, farm bureau, poultry association 


Really the only way to increase the value of your 
lot is to build a nice little home on it. Then the 
property is worth even more than the lot plus the 
cost of the house—for it is a HOME. 

If you already have a home of your own, you 
ean readily sell the property at a profit or rent it 
with good returns. A vacant lot is hard to sell 
at a profit—a completed home sells itself these 
days. 

The main thing is to make your investments 
“earn their keep.”” Nobody wants a “white ele- 
phant” on their hands—and that is just what an 
unused vacant lot is. 

Everywhere folks are realizing the futility of 
securing lasting pleasure and satisfaction from 
spending their money savings for luxuries and ex- 
travagances. They are seeking something that will 
comfort, satisfy and benefit them and they are 
finding it in a HOME. 

No investment that you can make will bring such 
large dividends of pleasure, pride and lasting satis- 
faction as a home of your own. 

Doesn’t it seem that the logical thing for you to 
do is to build a home on that vacant lot? 

We are convinced that now is the opportune time 
to build, either from a home building or an invest- 
ment standpoint. There is nothing to be gained 
by waiting. 

Let us show you some of the beautiful and prac- 
tical homes in our collection of plans. Plans and 
specifications, building ideas and information— 
free. 

May we have the pleasure of serving you? 

Yours very truly, 
THE HAywarpD LUMBER & INVESTMENT Co. 


ALABAMANS START WHOLESALE CONCERN 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 20.—The Marbury- 
Smith Lumber Co., wholesalers of pine and hard- 
wood lumber, is the latest addition to Birming- 
ham’s large lumber fraternity. The president 
of the company is D. H. Marbury, one of Ala- 
bama’s best known lumbermen. He has been a 
manufacturer and wholesaler for many years. 
Associated with Mr. Marbury is T. C. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer. They will specialize 
in longleaf and shortleaf timbers, also handling 
yard and shed stock and factory materials. 
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ald H. Clark, Mrs. M. 
Elliott, Mrs. Ed R. 
Hogg, Mrs. Sherman L. 
Johnson, Mrs. William 
C. Krafve, Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. McMaster, Mrs. 








Welcoming Northeastern Retailers on Their Arrival in Seattle: 
Hogg, secretary and general manager Atlas Lumber Co.; 
Ralph A. Clark, sales manager Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; Ed T. 
Gordon H. MacDonald, 
haeuser Sales Co.; Ralph D. Brown, assistant secretary-manager West 
William C. Krafve, sales manager 
Johnson, 


Right—Ed R. 
Verd, president Bryant Lumber Co.; 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association; 
Atlas Lumber Co., and Sherman L. 
Cedar & Fir Products Co. 


SEATTLE CLUB GREETS EASTERNERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 16.—When the North- 
ern Pacific train bearing the excursion of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
pulled into Seattle at 3:15 this afternoon, the 
visiting lumbermen and their ladies were met 
by a representative committee. Of the seven 
men in the accompanying photograph, Ed. R. 
Hogg is president, and Ralph A. Clark, secre- 
tary, of the recently organized Seattle Lumber- 
men’s Club, in which the membership is re- 
stricted to manufacturers. The entertainment 
committee of the club is composed of Gordon 
H. MacDonald, chairman; Ed. T. Verd and Wil- 
liam C. Krafve; and it is responsible in great 
degree for the gratifying success of the recep- 
tion accorded the eastern visitors. Ralph A. 
Brown, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, has added another triumph to a long 
series of conspicuous successes in which he has 
figured in ministering to the wishes and needs 
of lumbermen on tour. Sherman L. Johnson, on 
the extreme right of the picture, is the recently 
elected president of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. This photograph, which radiates 
the typical smile of the West Coast lumberman 
when the weather is just right, was snapped at 
the beginning of one of the severest rainstorms 
of the season. 


VISITORS SEE WASHINGTON MILLS 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—From the train 
at the King Street station when the excur- 
sion of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association reached Seattle Thursday after- 
noon, the visitors were taken by automobile 
to the big plant of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., at Ballard. In addition 
to the committee, the visitors were personally 
attended by William H. Oliver, sales mana- 
ager. They saw large cedar logs cut into sid- 
ing, and in the shingle mill witnessed the 
evolution of the raw material into the thou- 
sand pack of this widely known organization. 
Friday morning the ladies of the party were 
given a drive about the city and a luncheon, 
the affair having been entrusted to the fol- 
jowing hostesses: Mrs. Robert B. Allen, Mrs. 
James P. Austin, Mrs. J. D. Butler, Mrs. Don- 


Walter B. Nettleton, 
Mrs. William H. Oliver, 
Mrs. T. B. Parcher, 
Mrs. C. E. Patten, Mrs. 
J. F Sharp, Mrs. Ed T. 
Verd, Mrs. W. A. Whit- 
man, Mrs. D. G. Tren- 
holm. 

Saturday marked the big day of the week. 
Early the automobiles assembled at the King 
Street station for the drive to the great plant 
of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., at Sno- 
qualmie Falls. The weather was not all that 
could be desired, yet the moist atmosphere did 
not dampen the ardor of the excursionists who 
realized that they were soon to inspect one of 
the largest sawmill operations in the world. 
The route taken by Gordon H. MacDonald’s 
pilot car headed the merry cavaleade around 
the south end of Lake Washington by Renton, 
and on across country into the favored land 
of Happy Valley and the district of Samam- 
mish. The automobiles easily took the up- 
grades leading to the reaches of the mountain 
chain, and at 11 o’clock they arrived at Sno- 
qualmie Falls. <A slight rain drizzled gently 
thru the atmosphere as the loggers and their 
guests boarded the logging train mulligan 
wagon and pointed the nose of the locomo- 
tive for Camp B, where the matter of most 
immediate importance was to relieve the 
pangs of appetite. F. R. Titcomb, manager, 
was considerably in evidence, but somewhat 
more so was Cutler Lewis, superintendent of 
railroads and woods, who took active charge. 
At Camp B is a real house for a loggers’ din- 
ing room, as distinguished from the usual car- 
avansary on wheels, and when the guests got 
there all of them were literally tickled to 
death at the sight their eyes beheld. Food— 
good chow, and lots of it. The meal was what 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. regularly 
serves its employees. What did the visitors 
think about it? Ask ’em. 


Logging Operations Viewed 


It was a mere circumstance as the train 
pulled out of Camp B for Camp A that the 
guests should witness the topping of a spar- 
tree—not much of a tree at that, Mr. Mac- 
donald remarked. Then at Camp A Mr. Lewis 
put his unique electrical equipment into com- 
mission, and the visitors witnessed the log- 
ging operations. Quite impressive was the 
falling of two 6-foot firs, which until the vis- 
itors arrived had lifted their haughty crests 
far into the rain-washed atmosphere. Finally, 


Left to 


Weyer- 


manager Washington 








Coast Warmly Welcomes 
Northeastern Retailers 


the train took the visitors to the mill. They 
saw an 8-foot log on the haul-up, and they 
heard the roaring and the slashing of the saws 
as the usual specimens of Snoqualmie timber 
went thru the speedy course of manufacture, 
At 5’o’clock back to the waiting automobiles 
the excursionists went, impressed, as was said 
to Horatio, that there were more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamed of in 
their philosophy. It’s certainly great to spend 
a day, and best of all a rainy day, in the 
west Coast woods. 

Sunday was the excursion to Victoria; and 
with the return it was ‘‘Good bye, Seattle; 
on to Tacoma, Grays Harbor, Portland all 
lumber points south.’’ 


BAKER MILLMEN EXTEND COURTESIES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—An_ interesting 
feature of the tour of the Northeastern re- 
tailers that was not on the scheduled program 
was a visit to the mills of the Baker White 
Pine Lumber Co., at Baker, Ore. When the 
train arrived at Baker it was met by a com- 
mittee from the W. H. Eccles Lumber Co., 
Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker White Pine Lum- 
ber Co. and the Oregon Lumber Co. The 
ladies were taken in hand by Miss Helen 
Gardinier and Miss Agnes Blakesley. After 
a thoro investigation of the Baker operations 
the party proceeded on its way with many 
expressions of appreciation of this unexpected 
courtesy extended to them by the Baker lum- 
bermen and their ladies. 


THE NORTHEASTERNER’S SOLILOQUY 
By Paut S. COLLIER 
Ah-h-h! 
’'Tis raining. 2 
Well, ges 


wy 
ee 


If ’twere not fo! e rain, 
There’d be no fi 8 ; 
And, aoe 

If there weren’t fir trees, 
We'd not be hereéy. 


So, 

I’m glad 

It’s raining! 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 16, 1922. 


SOME SIDELIGHTS—WHEN EAST MEETS 
WEST 


Then They All Laughed 


The most hilarious moment of the West 
Coast annual meeting broke spontanously 
when A. C. Dixon and Ralph H. Burnside be- 
gan to hector W. M. Patteson, of Penn Yan, 
on scant sizes: 

‘‘The thing for you to do is to buy only 
full size, and sell only full size,’’ said Mr. 
Dixon. 

Mr. Patteson was on his feet instantly. 

‘¢But that won’t do,’’ he shouted. 

‘“Why?’’ 





Dinner dance given visiting members of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association and their families by the membership of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of Spokane, Wash., in the famous Marie Antoinette ball room of the Davenport Hotel 
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‘Because the other fellow will sell for less 
and get the business.’’ 

There was a shout of laughter. Mr. Dixon 
tried to speak, but couldn’t make himself 
heard. Instead, he gave an approving ges- 
ture, meaning: 

‘‘That’s just it; that’s our problem, too.’’ 


‘*Hello, Noble,’’ Shocked Schotte 


K. B. Schotte, of Amsterdam, N. Y., was 
greatly interested in the appearance of the 
Chinese delegates to the arms conference, who 
were in the lobby of the New Washington Ho- 
tel Saturday evening. A handsome Chinese, 
faultlessly attired, sauntered past him. 

‘‘Hello, Noble,’’ said the arms delegate, in 
perfect English. 

Schotte caught his breath. ‘‘Did you hear 
that?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I must solve this 
mystery.’’ : 

Schotte caught up with his Celestial 
brother. ; 

In such manner he became acquainted with 
the distinguished secretary to the League of 
Nations, secretary-general to the Chinese 
arms delegations, Dr. Hawkling Yen. 

Dr. Yen is one of the two Chinese in the 
world who have been initiated into the mys- 
teries of the Shrine. He is a member of Lulu 
Temple, Philadelphia. 


Always All Right, You Bet 

One of the ablest contentions ever voiced 
by a lumberman was made when the veteran 
N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., told the New Yorkers 
his reasons for sawing scant. 

Someone objected that the west Coast stock 
never did measure right, anyhow. 

‘‘Tt depends on where you get your stock,’’ 
said Mr. Blagen. He added, seriously, ‘‘Ours 
has always stood every test.’’ 

For a moment Mr. Blagen appeared not to 
know why everybody laughed. There are 
mills, and mill, you know. 


; They All Know It 
Here is Ralph Burnside’s language in 


. elinching his argument against a radical de- 


parture from present west Coast sawing meth- 
ods: 

We would have to add something to the selling 
price. We've got to get out whole. We even 
hope sometime to do a little better than get 
out whole. 

Last year it was all hole. 

Getting a Close-up View 

W. M. Patteson, of Penn Yan, N. Y., au- 
thorizes this statement: 

This trip has had an admirable effect, in hav- 
ing given all of us a close-up view of conditions 
under which west Coast manufacturers are 
operating. We are extremely appreciative of 
the opportunity to study this situation, and to 
be of assistance in clearing away whatever 
obstacles may confront us. We are willing to 
give and take, for we are convinced that this 
is not so much a matter of establishing our own 
particular view as it is to outline and define a 
working basis to be recognized thruout he coun- 


try. 
Mr. Bloedel’s Story 


J. H. Bloedel told this one during the argu- 
ment raised by Mr. Patteson as to short 
lengths: 

When auto vehicles came in we sold our teams 
and installed trucks. One of the drivers was 
a tall chap, probably 6 feet 3, so tall that his 
head was crowded against the top. 

“Here,” he demanded, “I’ve got to have a 
higher top.” 

“Oh, no,” said the foreman; “I'll get a shorter 
teamster.’’ 


ALL LUMBERMEN HOME BUILDERS 

“[{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 20.—‘‘We are all in 
the game of home building. That is the foun- 
dation on which the lumber industry rests and 
on our success depends the prosperity of the 
manufacturer and retailer alike.’’ This was 
the concluding senténce of a frank statement in 
which Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., outlined what the 
western manufacturer wants of the retailer and 
told the members of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association just why it has been 
80 hard for the eastern retailer and the west- 
€rn manufacturer to get together in the past. 


Mr. Griggs was the principal speaker at the 
luncheon given by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Tacoma to the party of New York and Massa- 
chusetts retailers who visited Tacoma today on 
their tour of the Pacific coast. 

‘We will give you the sizes you want,’’ said 
Mr. Griggs. ‘‘ We will kiln dry your lumber for 
you. We will do anything that you ask in rea- 
son, but you mustn’t expect us to give you only 
special sizes and waste the remainder of our 
output. You must help us utilize all the prod- 
uct of our logs and take the smaller sizes as 
well as the big lengths. If you come to us for 
your special sizes you must also give us your 
other business. You will have to come to us 
sooner or later, as we have the last really big 
stand of timber in the country.’’ ° 

Mr. Griggs’ address followed a talk by Paul 
8. Collier, secretary of the Northeastern retail- 
ers, in which he pointed out the importance of 
a closer knowledge of industrial conditions in 
both East and West by both manufacturers and 
retailers. Mr. Collier urged the manufacturers 
to try to furnish the eastern retailers with what 
they want in sizes and in the dressing of lum- 
ber. The retailer feels that the lumber he buys 
should come to him as he wants it, Mr. Collier 
declared. 

A. H. Landram, president of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, presided at the luncheon. 
The speakers included W. A. Fuller, who 
thanked the Tacoma manufacturers for their 
welcome, Mr. Collier, Mr. Griggs, and Ernest 
Dolge. The luncheon was given at the Tacoma 
Hotel. 

The visitors were met at the station this morn- 
ing by the members of the Tacoma Club, who 
took them in motors for a visit to the indus- 
trial district, during which they inspected the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. plants. After luncheon the east- 
erners were taken for an automobile tour around 
the city and those that wished to play golf 
were taken to the Tacoma Country & Golf Club. 
In the evening all members of the party were 
taken to the club, where a dinner was served, 
followed by an informal dance. There was no 
formal program held at the dinner. 


The special train on which the visitors are 
traveling was brought to the club at midnight 
and the party embarked for the next stop at 
Aberdeen. 


WELCOMED BY HARBOR MILLMEN 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 21.—The party of 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
members arrived in Aberdeen at an early hour. 
They were met by a committee of Harbor lum- 
bermen, who escorted them to the Hotel Wash- 
ington for breakfast. Many of the party were 
ill from colds contracted en route and the 
courtesy of Neil Cooney, of the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, in placing the 
spruce cottage at their disposal, was the first 
bit of entertainment offered the visiting guests. 
After the invalids were disposed of the party 
divided into two groups. Mrs. W. B. Mack, 
Mrs. Charles Ewart and a committee of ten 
women entertained the ladies by motor trips, 
which included Hoquiam and Aberdeen, with 
luncheon at the Grays Harbor Country Club 
and tea later in the day at the home of Neil 
Cooney. The men who had visited the mills 
joined the ladies at tea, enjoying an informal 
visit. 

The men of the party were met by a commit- 
tee of lumbermen of the Harbor cities and 
taken to the Red Cross Building, where an ex- 
hibit containing all the different kinds of lum- 
ber produced by the Aberdeen mills was in- 
spected. Prices of this lumber, delivered in 
New York, were attached to this lumber. A 
similar exhibit was held in Hoquiam, showing 
the production of the Hoquiam mills, After 
studying the exhibit the party was taken on a 
tour thru the mills and entertained at luncheon 
in Hoquiam. 

The Hoquiam luncheon was served at 12:30 
o’clock in Community Hall under the direction 
of the service staff and a committee of Hoquiam 
lumbermen, headed by C. H. Cunningham, of 
the Northwestern Lumber Co. 

After dispersing for a short ‘rest the party 


met again in the Lafayette, where a banquet 
was given for the eastern guests and local lum- 
bermen and their wives, the party numbering 
about 175. As Thorpe Babcock was unable 
to attend the banquet, E. C. Miller, president 
of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., Aberdeen, 
acted as toastmaster and he called on W. M. 
Patteson, of Penn Yan; K. B. Schotte, of 
Amsterdam; J. P, Kearney, of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Fred Chapman, of Glens Falls, N. ¥.; W. H. 
Hubbell, of Kelley Corners, N. Y.; T. W. Mack, 
of the Harbor; R. T. Bretz, assistant general 
agent of the Northern Pacific, and Chester 
Hogue, representing the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau. 

Mr. Miller, of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., 
furnished bouquets for the ladies and bouton- 
nieres for the men. Mr. Babcock presented the 
ladies with photographs of the giant trees. To 
each member of the party was presented a 
handsome booklet, or brochure, giving a harbor 
scene with the United States Shipping Board 
Steamer West Isleta, of 8,800 tons, loading a 
cargo of 2,500,000 feet of lumber for New York, 
with several other large lumber carriers shown 
in the background. There are views in the 
booklet showing the Grays Harbor yellow fir 
log which contains 34,848 feet of clear lumber, 
a view of the Grays Harbor Country Club 
House, of the spruce cottage at Cosmopolis and 
a map showing the location of Grays Harbor 
and contiguous territory. A section in red ink 
indicates the last great stand of timber in the 
United States adjacent to Grays Harbor, and 
figures are presented showing estimates of 
standing timber in Grays Harbor, Clallam, Jef- 
ferson and Mason counties, amounting to a 
total of 88,000,000,000 feet with an area of four 
miles and of production by Grays Harbor mills 
at 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber and 1,000,000,- 
000 shingles annually. Other memoranda list 
all lumber mills and logging firms in Grays 
Harbor County. 


FULL DAY AT OREGON’S METROPOLIS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 22.—The Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association’s party ar- 
rived here this morning on schedule, and had a 
delightful day seeing some of the large saw- 
mills in operation turning out lumber whieh 
they are now buying to a cousiderable extent, 
but which they expect to purchase in increasing 
quantities as trade relations between their sec- 
tion of the country and the Pacific Northwest 
grow closer, which they say is the purpose of 
this excursion. 

Five of the party had a touch of the flu in 
Seattle and took a short rest cure in hospitals 
there, but are on deck again and enjoying them- 
selves with the rest of the ninety-six travelers. 

Tonight the visitors were entertained at din- 
ner at the Multnomah Hotel, with the Portland 
lumber fraternity as hosts and Ralph H. Burn- 
side, of the Willapa Lumber Co., as master of 
ceremonies. It was an informal affair and 
after dinner the program was short with three 
speakers for the visitors, Mrs. W. A. Fuller, 
Clinton, Mass.; George Blakeslee, Albany, 
N. Y., and Joseph P. Kearney, of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Kearney, the only male member of the 
party not engaged in the lumber business, be- 
ing a newspaper man, was pressed into service 
as speaker Tuesday night at Aberdeen, and his 
maiden effort took so well that Treasurer W. M. 
Patteson, who was in charge of the party here 
today, again placed him in harness tonight. Mr. 
Kearney was much impressed with what he had 
seen of Portland’s waterfront and huge mills 
that line the Willamette River to its junction 
with the Columbia, and the new terminals, where 
lumber is loaded on to vessels bound for the 
Atlantic coast, and he said this port certainly 
was destined to become one of the greatest of 
the country, probably the leading one on the 
Pacific coast. 

Another thing that impressed easterners was 
the stern wheel steamer on which they made a 
river and harbor trip. They had no idea there 
was such an animal; they thought steamers had 
to*have either side wheels or propellers. A 
huge square timber at the mill of the Peninsula 
Lumber Co. was another thing that attracted 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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Northwesterners Enjoy and Profit by Coast Trip— 
Millmen Show the Sights of Great Producing Regions 


GET AWAY TO A GOOD START 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 20—One hundred 
lumbermen and their wives from this section 
are on their way to the Pacific coast by special 
train for a three weeks’ trade tour, under the 
auspices of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. They left last Saturday at 3 p. m. 
by the Milwaukee road, and were due to arrive 
today at Spokane, the first stop. Visits are 
to be paid this week to operations at Coeur 
d’Alene, Snoqualmie Falls, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Aberdeen and Hoquiam, and next Monday the 
party will arrive at Portland, going from there 
to Eugene and Weed to inspect sawmill opera- 
tions. The return journey will be made with 
stops at Oakland, San Francisco, the redwood 
groves, Los Angeles, El Paso and Kansas City. 
A full entertainment program has been promised 
the retailers by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and the California Red- 
wood Association. Secretary Harrison Hatton 
is in charge of the party. Among those mak- 
ing the trip were: 


ng 2 T. Alsop and wife, Interior Lumber Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 

G. F. Baker and wife, Decorah, Iowa. 

J. G. Ballord, Wallace-Ballord Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Edward Barr and wife, Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

O. T. Barry and wife, Hawkeye Lumber & Coal 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

J. C. Becker, Adrian, Minn. 

H. 8S. Berge, H. H. Berge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

George C. Borresen, Midland Lumber & Coal Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles A. Buchwald and wife, C. A. Buchwald 
Lumber Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Cc. C. Burgess, Burgess & Sons, Cresco, Iowa. 

Ray Burgess, Burgess & Sons, Cresco, Iowa. 

Will A. Cavin, Cavin Chain Lumber Yards, 
Sturgis, Mich. 

Mrs. Lilla Clark-Carney, St. Paul, Minn. 

F. H. Daniels, wife and son, H. S. Daniels Lum- 
ber Co., Rapid City, S. D. 

mm. H. DeLong, Rum River Lumber Co., Anoka, 
nn. 

Edmund Dugstad, Chester, Iowa. 

Cc. EB. English and wife, president, 
Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
John Freymann, Dyersville, Iowa. 

Frank A. Fuller and wife, Fuller Goodman Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cc. L. Hartinger, C. L. Hartinger & Sons, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. 

Harrison Hatton and wife, secretary, Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Henry and wife, Belle Plaine, lowa. 

L. B. Holland, Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

¥. BE. Hyett and wife, Wright, Iowa. 

Christ Jensen, Evan, Minn. 

G. A. Jones, Pacific States Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : 

W. EB. Keister and wife, Essex Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Essex, Iowa. 

*. L. Kennedy and wife, assistant general freight 
agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

William King, wife and son, Watertown, Wis. 
Charles R. King, King Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 

. A. Kuyper, Kuyper Lumber Co., Pella, Iowa. 
mn. Lamland, Capitol City Lumber Co., St. Paul, 

nn. 

L. P. Larson, wife and daughter, Johnson & 
Larson Lumber Co., Atwater, Minn. 

Harry Lee and wife, Lee Lumber Co., 
Prairie, Minn. 

B. H. Lindaman, H. Lindaman & Sons, Welles- 

burg, Iowa. 
gad Mahlum, Mahlum Lumber Co., Brainerd, 


Midland 


Long 


nn. 

Carleton McCarthy, Pyramid Lumber Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

8S. J. McCarthy, Eden Valley Lumber Co., Eden 
va Minn. 

C. F. Miller and wife, C. F. Miller & Sons, Long 
Prairie, Minn. 

Albert G. Moosbrugger, Villaume Box & Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
: A. H. Munn, H. L. Munn Lumber Co., Ames, 
owa. 

Gust Nelson, Lowry Lumber Co., Lowry, Minn. 

Mike Otterson, J. P. Anderson Lumber Co., 
Chamberlain, S. D. 

Miss Nettie Proshek, New Prague, Minn. 

A. Roesch and wife, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

A. W. Schultz and wife, W. F. Schultz Co., 
Bertha, Minn. 

L. B. Seidl, Pisek, N. D. 

A. H. Simons, Henry Simons Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Arthur Thompson, Thompson Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. : 


Miss Helen Tilden, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. G. Trommald, Mahlum Lumber Co., Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Frank J. Ward and wife, Eclipse Lumber Co., 
Clinton, Iowa. 

H. H. Westerman, H. E. Westerman Lumber Co., 
Montgomery, Minn. 

. A. Wedum and wife, Alexandria Hardware & 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, Minn. 

Andrew Westlund and wife, Westlund-Wester- 
berg Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ISSUE FIRST PAPER ON TRAIN 


En Rovure To THE Coast, Feb. 18.—The first 
issue of the Northwestern Dealer prepared on 
the train bearing the delegation of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association to the west 
Coast was issued today as a special 4 o’clock 
edition. 

This issue in a humorous manner tells its 
readers that the west Coasters are notified that 
there will be a special election on the train, at 
the several ‘‘town halls,’’ for municipal offi- 
cers from mayor down to dog catcher and other 
offices too numerous to mention. Everybody 
was expected to petition his friends to nominate 
him for the choice of the offices presented. 

The special edition also stated that a wire had 
been received from the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the effect that the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., was ar- 
ranging for the party to visit its plant on Mon- 
day morning, Feb. 20, followed by luncheon at 
the Hotel Davenport, with a drive in the after- 
noon and an informal dinner-dance in the eve- 
ning. 


SPOKANE OPENS ARMS TO VISITORS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 20.—More than one 
hundred retail lumbermen, mostly from Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, members of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association of Minne- 
apolis, and their families, arrived in Spokane 
this morning by special train over the Milwau- 
kee railroad. They were met by a special com- 
mittee of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and escorted to the Davenport Ho- 
tel in automobiles. 

This committee, consisting of J. P. McGold- 
rick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
chairman; R. L. Wilson, E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel, Walter S. Rosenberry, Huntington Tay- 
lor and Sig Hofslund, is the same entertain- 
ment committee that was in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the party of New York and 
New England retailers and their families, mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, who were guests of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association membership 
last Wednesday. 

At 9:30 a. m, the party was taken on an in- 
spection trip to the plant of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., and to see the exhibit of Inland 
Empire lumber prepared by E. F. Tobin, chief 
inspector, bureau of grades of the association. 
This embraces five samples. of each grade and 
was prepared for the benefit of the party of 
retailers last week. It has caused so much 
favorable comment that there is talk of making 
it a permanent exhibit, located centrally down- 
town in Spokane so that it may be readily seen 
at any time. 

At noon the members of the party were guests 
at luncheon at the Davenport Hotel, where 
George A. Phillips, president of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed them to the 
city. In the afternoon automobiles were pro- 
vided for a run to the plants of the White Pine 
Sash Co. and the Ohio Match Co., just beyond 
the eastern confines of the city. 

At 4 o’clock the ladies were guests at a tea 
in the Isabella Room at the Davenport Hotel. 
Mrs. J. P. McGoldrick, chairman of the ladies’ 
entertainment committee, was assisted by Mrs. 
I. N. Tate, Mrs. A. L. Porter, Mrs. R. L. Wil- 
son, and Mrs. R. L. Bayne. At the same time, 
the men of the party were entertained at a 
smoker at the Spokane Club, with J. P. Me- 
Goldrick as master of ceremonies, 


A dinner dance in the Marie Antoinette Room 


of the Davenport Hotel concluded the day’s 
entertainment. 


INLAND EMPIRE HOSPITALITY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 22.—At the dinner 
dance given in the evening in the Marie An- 
toinette ballroom, E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of 
the Phoenix Lumber Co., acted as toastmaster 


“in his usual inimitable style and kept the guests 


in happy humor with his witticisms. 

Charles Hebberd, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Republican chair- 
man of Washington State, welcomed the visitors 
to Spokane and gave them a few facts and fig- 
ures as to the undeveloped resources of the 
Inland Empire. He painted an optimistic pic- 
ture of the business outlook for 1922. 


Trip Telis of Confidence of Retailers 


Harrison Hatton, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, responded brief- 
ly, praising in glowing terms the hospitality ac- 
corded his party. Said he: 

Our treatment has been truly remarkable, and I 
believe that the least we can do is to engrave the 
names of the entertainment committee in our mem- 
ory. On behalf of the members of the party and 
the board of directors of the association I want to 
thank this committee and all those here tonight 
who have made our stay so pleasant. I wish also 
to add a word of optimism to those of the preced- 
ing speaker. I do not believe that we would be 
here tonight if we thought the bottom was going 
to drop out of things. We can not lay too much 
emphasis upon the fact that our presence here to- 
night tells its own story of our confidence in the 
future. When we started to organize this party 
several months ago we did so under adverse condi- 
tions and the pessimists told us that we couldn’t 
get over forty or fifty in the party, and yet we are 
here with double that number. All of which goes 
to show what you can do by putting your shoulder 
to the wheel and going ahead regardless of what 
people say. We have had a pleasant time today 
and in addition we have learned some things which 
I hope are going to be of benefit to us when we get 
back, and I want to call on all our members here 
tonight to take back with them a little bit of this 
optimism that we have absorbed this evening. 


All Are Enthusiastic About Experience 


Frank Ward, of Clinton, Iowa, spoke of the 
wonderful time that the party had had during 
the day and said he thought the trip had ex- 
tended far enough and that he was willing to 
stay right in Spokane. ‘‘This has been a very 
fine trip and is the first trip of a habit that is 
going to get us each year, in my opinion,’’ he 
said. 

A. M. Melone, of Minneapolis, when called 
upon, gracefully gave the floor to Edward 
Barr, of St. Paul, on the ground that Minne- 
apolis had already had its share of advertising 
while St. Paul had had none. Mr. Barr echoed 
the thanks and compliments of Mr. Hatton and 
Mr. Ward and said he, too, was willing to camp 
right in Spokane. 

Dancing concluded the evening’s program. 
The party’s special train left at 11:45 p. m. 
for Snoqualmie Falls. At Butte, the day be- 
fore reaching Spokane, the private car of Macy 
Nicholson, of Seattle, western manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, was 
attached to the train and thru the courtesy of 
Mr. Nicholson frequent stops were made to 
permit members of the party to ride on the 
electric locomotive. One lady, Mrs. C. E. Eng- 
lish, of Minneapolis, actually drove it for near- 
ly an hour, All were enthusiastic about their 
experience, The train has eight cars, two bag- 
gage cars, observation car, diner and four 
coaches and compartment cars. 

A daily paper of one sheet is published each 
morning, giving an outline of the day’s pro- 
gram and any snappy news of the party. This 
is edited and printed by Edward Barr, of the 
association. There is also a moving picture 
operator on the train. It is claimed for this 
party that it contains more retail lumbermen 
than have ever made such a trip before. Mr. 
Hatton says that next year twice as many mem- 
bers of the association will be eager to come 
west. 

Before leaving Spokane, Secretary Harrison 
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Hatton, on behalf of the entire party, des- 
patched the following telegram to R. M. Calk- 
ins, vice president of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railroad, Chicago: 


We want to take this opportunity to tell 
you how our party feels about the arrange- 
ments for the special train and how well 
they have been carried out. The equipment 
is admirable, every detail in expediting the 
train has been handled smoothly, the service 
meets and surpasses expectations and every 
man who has had anything to do with the 
plans and their fulfillment has been work- 
ing for our comfort and good time. We 
appreciate especially Mr. Nicholson’s join- 
ing us at Miles City yesterday. Every 
member of the party is delighted thus far 
and we desire particularly to say that L. M. 
Jones had been a host whose courtesy, re- 
sourcefulness and forethought make a long 
journey worth while. Thanks. 


TO WITNESS ELECTRIC LOGGING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—A feature of the 
west Coast tour of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, the members of which will 
reach here next week, will be the switching of 
their transcontinental train intact to the log- 
ging railroad of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co. The visitors, without leaving their train, 
will be taken into the timber holdings of the 
company, and then will witness a demonstration 
of logging methods by the highest type electri- 
cal equipment. The occasion will mark the 
first time a train from the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul will run over the logging line. After 
the inspection of logging methods, the excur- 
sionists will visit the great mill of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co. 


Slight Change Made in Itinerary 


There has been a slight change in the itin- 
erary of the excursionists, affecting their dates 
in the State. Instead of leaving Spokane at 
8:45 Tuesday, Feb. 21, the train will arrive at 
Snoqualmie Falls at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
and the excursionists will at once begin their 
tour of inspection. They will leave Snoqualmie 
Falls at 5 o’clock Tuesday afternoon; will 
reach Seattle at 7:30 o’clock that evening; and 
Wednesday will go to Everett, where they will 
be entertained by the lumbermen of that city. 
They will spend Thursday in Seattle, and Fri- 
day in Tacoma. Ample preparations have been 
made for receiving the visitors. The change in 
the itinerary will have the effect of advancing 
their schedule on Puget Sound by one day. 


. MISSOURIANS TO ENTERTAIN PARTY 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Feb. 21—Members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association who left 
Minneapolis last Saturday on a tour to the 
west Coast, will arrive in Kansas City from 
El Paso Friday morning, March 10, and will 
be entertained by the local lumbermen during 
the day. Unless the weather interferes, present 
plans provide for a motor tour of Kansas City, 
including the Country Club residence district, a 
tour of Swope Park, and thence to the R. A. 
Long farm, where luncheon will be served, and 
followed by other entertainment including a 
horse show. Should the weather prevent the 
trip to the Long farm, a theater party’ and 
other entertainment will be provided. 

The party will leave at 9 o’clock at night, 
going straight thru to Minneapolis. 


PREPARE FOR NORTHWESTERNERS 
Tacoma, WAsH., Feb. 18.—President A. H. 


_Landram, of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, 


has appointed the same committee that ar- 
ranged for the Northeastern visitors to look 
after the Northwestern party on its arrival here. 
The committee is composed of J. G. Newbegin, 
chairman; Paul H. Johns, Albert K. Martin, 
and Ernest Dolge. 


Charles E. Hill, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., was present at the 
meeting and told the lumbermen that export 
shipments of lumber during 1921 totaled more 
than 700,000,000 feet, which is a record for the 
business. Mr. Hill predicted an even heavier 
movement of lumber to foreign countries during 
the present year. 


URGES CO-OPERATION IN FORESTRY 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Feb. 20.—Mayor Gallatin 
Roberts, of Asheville, N. C., president of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association, in an 
address delivered at the recent annual conven- 
tion of that organization held in this city, urged 
fuller codperation on the part of the public, 
county, State and Federal governments in con- 
serving the timber resources of the country. He 
spoke of the activities and accomplishments of 
the association, advocated the forming of for- 
estry clubs in every community, and the en- 
actment of Federal and State legislation neces- 
sary to provide for permanent forest supplies. 


He said that as with proper fire protection 
Nature wil to a large 
extent reforest the lands 
from which timber has 
been removed, their pro- 
tection was of vital im- 
portance, and asserted 
that the only effective 
insurance was the sys- 





GALLATIN ROBERTS, 
Asheville, N. C.; 


President North Carolina 
Forestry Association 





tem of forest patrol 
which the North Caro- 
lina Geological & Keo- 
nomic Survey is en- 
deavoring to establish. 
He advocated that 
the seriousness of the 
situation as to the fu- 
ture timber supply should be hammered home 
to the people, and pointed out what a fine 
accomplishment it would be if the people of 
the State could be induced to plant 1,000,000 
trees in 1922, citing the startling fact that 
North Carolina had 13,000,000 acres of cut- 
over land that was not producing anything. 


It has been authoritatively stated that more 
people are employed in the lumber industry and 
in wood consuming factories than in any other 
industry excepting agriculture. No one will 
ever attempt to gainsay the fact that the for- 
ests are vital to industrial prosperity, he as- 
serted. There are more than three hundred wood 
using factories in North Carolina, said Mr. 
Roberts, and these are all interested in forest 
conservation and the reforestation movement. 


He said that ill treatment of forest lands was 
more often due to ignorance than to careless- 
ness. He therefore hoped that the association 
would take some action toward providing labora- 
tory equipment for the new Forest Service ex- 
periment station at Asheville, N. C., established 
to secure information so much needed to deter- 
mine the best methods of handling forest lands 
in the southern mountains. 


In conclusion Mr. Roberts stated that one of 
the prime factors of public service today should 
be the protection and intelligent development 
of our woods and forests. There is no greater 
service which can be rendered to the State and 
nation than the study of the best methods of 
forest protection and reforestation, so that the 
coming generation may not be deprived of its 
rightful inheritance by the mistakes and care- 
lessness of this generation. 
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CELEBRATE WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 20.—Last week Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob L. Rumbarger, 1311 Louden Street, 
Logan, celebrated their sixty-fourth wedding anni- 
versary, just a month after Mr. Rumbarger cele- 
brated his eighty-sixth birthday. Both were born 
in 1836. They were married at Richardsonville, 
Pa., Feb. 18, 1858, and during Mr. Rumbarger’s 
long career as a lumberman have lived in a large 
number of States. They have six children, ten 
grandchildren and one great grandchild. Mr. Rum- 
barger is credited with being the first man to de- 
vise and develop quarter sawing of lumber. He is 
still active. Two sons are in the lumber business 
in this city: Frank T., who is in the wholesale 
business for himself, and John J., who is with the 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS #§ 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 20.—The ‘‘ Survey 
of Current Business’’ as of Jan. 1, 1922, com- 
piled by the bureaus of the census of foreign 
and domestic commerce and of standards and 
issued by the Department of Commerce, says: 

Production in all classes of lumber except oak 
flooring declined during December. The decline was 
especially violent in western pine. Shipments of all 
classes declined and stocks, where reported, in- 
creased. Exports of lumber increased considerably. 
Prices of southern pine declined, but no change oc- 
curred in Douglas fir. 

In the case of southern pine, production and 
stocks only are shown, and for comparison the 
monthly average for 1917 is taken as 100. Dur- 
ing 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 the averages of 
both production and stocks were below normal; 
and during only one month of that period did 
either reach normal. The one exception was 
November, 1921, when production was 100 per- 
cent, or the same as the monthly average for 
1917. Southern pine shipments are not shown, 

For western pine, production and shipments 
are shown, with the monthly average for 1917 
as the index number. The average monthly pro- 
duction for 1918 was 104, and for 1920 it was 
117. In 1919 the monthly average was 98 and 
for 1921 it was 65. Shipments for 1920 aver- 
aged 100; during 1918 they were 89, during 
1919 they were 99 and during 1921 the average 
monthly shipments were 69 percent of normal. 

Production, shipments and stocks of Califor- 
nia white pine are shown with the monthly aver- 
age for 1918 as the index figure. During 1919 
the average monthly production was 92 percent 
of normal; and in 1920 it was 111 percent of 
normal. Both stocks and shipments for 1919 
and 1920 were above normal, except that in 
1920 stocks averaged normal. 

Figures for Douglas fir, using the monthly 
average for 1917 as an index, show both pro- 
duction and shipments for 1918, 1919, and 1920 
above normal; but for 1921 the average month- 
ly production was 85 and of shipments, 92 per- 
cent normal, 

For the California redwood index the monthly 
average for 1918 is taken; and production, ship- 
ments and orders received are shown. During 
1919 production was 97 percent of the monthly 
average for 1918; during 1920 production was 
118; shipments, 124, and orders received 106 
percent of normal. 

Michigan hardwood production and ship 
ments are compared with the monthly average 
for 1917, and neither reached 75 percent of nor 
mal during the last four years, the averagi 
monthly production dropping to 43 and of ship- 
ments to 33 during 1921. 

Perhaps one of the most significant tables 
shown in the summary is that dealing with 
‘flooring production and stocks, in which the 
1913 average is taken as the index. The figures 
on hardwood flooring are for 25 mills represent- 
ing 90 percent of the production, and these show 
that during every year since 1913, except 1918, 
the average monthly production, shipments and 
orders booked have been above normal. During 
December 1920, and January and February, 
1921, production, shipments and orders fell off, 
but during the remaining months of last year 
production steadily increased, shipments made 
a corresponding gain, and orders booked, not 
far behind at any stage, actually exceeded pro- 
duction during September, October and Novem- 
ber. Oak flooring was one of but six commodi- 
ties produced in larger amount during 1921 thai 
in 1913, and cement was another. 

The following table shows production of dif- 
ferent structural materials in comparison with 
1919: 
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JAPANESE TO BUILD WITH AMERICAN WOOD 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—Hon. Hugh M. 
Caldwell, mayor of Seattle, was in Yokohama 
recently as a member of a party of Shrine pil- 
grims on the way to Manila, While there, he 
authorized an interview in the Japan Advertiser 
of Tokio relative to Oriental demand for west 
Coast lumber. He brought out the point that 
building operations thruout Japan, particularly 
the ambitious programs of Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto and Nagoya, will provide 
a great market for forest products. He ob- 
served that Seattle would learn with much in- 
terest that Tokyo would install a complete 
sewerage system, and that Kobe would likewise 
build a sewerage system at a cost of 40,000,000 
yen ($20,000,000). Estimates placed before 
Mayor Caldwell showed that fully half of the 
Japanese houses built this year would be of 
American wood. 

As the Shriners crossed the 180th meridian, 
Mayor Caldwell was initiated as Knight of the 
Neptune Circle. Before being plunged into ice- 
cold water, in view of other passengers, he was 
given a shave by Father Neptune and his satel- 
lites, with paste brush, bucket of lather and 
wooden razor. 


WEST COAST HARDWOODS SELL READILY 


O.tymPiA, WASH., Feb. 18.—More and more 
attention is being paid to the native hardwoods 
of the Pacific coast. That they can be success- 
fully manufactured, and that products made 
from Pacific coast hardwood lumber meet with 
a ready market, is being demonstrated by Van’s 
Hardwood Mills of this city. The proprietor, 
Arthur Van Arsdale, before coming to Olympia 
had a good many years’ experience in hardwood 
manufacture and utilization in the East and 
his knowledge and experience enabled him to 
build up a hardwood lumber business on the 
Pacific coast that has taken all the lumber he 
has been able to cut. The eompany makes 4 
large number of articles turned and shaped 
from maple, white alder, ash and oak, and also 
some articles of fir and cedar. At present the 
company is busy turning out such stock as 
clothes hangers, coat hangers, rolling pins, po- 
tato mashers, turned handle stock, dowels, 
switchman’s flagstaffs, railway coach staffs (ac- 
cording to a patent of the company), tent tog- 
gles, and various other small articles. Particu- 
lar efforts are being made to develop and ex- 
tend the market for small articles, and to help 
in the manufacture of such things a bending 
machine at present is being installed. The 
selling agent for the company is A. L. Hamil- 
ton, Securities Building, Seattle, Wash. 


WILL STICK TO WATER SHIPMENTS 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 18.—That the Atlantic 
coast territory will find its demand for fir 
lumber and timber and red cedar shingles in the 
future supplied from Puget Sound via Panama 
Canal is the opinion of every millman operating 
here. Representatives of the Clough-Hartley 
shingle interests, the Canyon and Weyerhaeuser 
and Ferry-Baker corporations, agree with opera- 
tors of lesser plants that waterborne shipments 
have come to stay. 

When under the spur of high freight rates im- 
posed during the World War upon the railroads 
the lumbermen in desperation entered upon the 
experiment of shipping by water to the Atlantic 
coast, they were in the position, they thought, 
of the fools vertturing in where angels fear to 
tread. It was all new business to them. There 
was the element of risk of loss of cargo; an 
undetermined insurance cost; an uncertainty of 
market distribution from the seaport centers 
on the eastern coast. 

Now all these factors have been determined. 
Millmen say they can see no conditions under 
which the 45 percent of the lumber product of 
this section now going to those markets by wa- 
ter should ever return to the railroads. Their 
products, they point out, are delivered at the 
Atlantic seaboard now at a cost just about equal 
to that of the railroad haul prior to the war; 
they assert, too, that the steamship companies 
are in position to meet any possible reduction in 


the present rail rate and then go the railroads 
one better. 

The symposium of thought among local mill- 
men is that thru the wartime increase in rail 
rates they were forced into an experiment that 
has entirely changed the complexion of the 
problem of distributing the output of their 
mills, but that the results so far have been so 
satisfactory that they can foresee no indication 
of any possible future change. 


SOFTNESS IN TRANSPACIFIC FREIGHT RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—The collapse of 
conference rates in the intercoastal trade, and 
the prevalent softness in transpacific freights, 
have resulted in an unsteady feeling in each 
direction. Some extremely low charters, fall- 
ing under $12, are rumored to have been made 
via the isthmus, and likewise there is report 
of $12 freights to Japan. Shippers do not rel- 
ish the prospect of uncertainty, inasmuch as 
business is likely to hold off until the rates 
stabilize. The prediction is made that the pres- 
ent interval will not last long, and that the 
rates will ultimately be established at somewhat 
higher figures than prevail today. 

The shingle rate by way of the isthmus has 
dropped to 60 cents a hundred, as compared 
with 70 cents under the north Pacific-Atlantic 
coast eastbound conference rate. 


WOMAN KNOWS COAST LUMBERDOM 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 18.—Only a compara- 
tively few women can boast of an intimate 
knowledge of the 
lumber industry on | 
the Pacific coast | 
from the redwoods 
of California to | 
the spruce of Alas- | 
ka, but this has 
been gained by 
Miss Grace M. | 
Crow, who recently | 


‘ started east from 


this city in the in- 
terests of Crow’s 


Pacific Coast Lum- 


ber Index. The | 
trip will take her | 
to all the principal 
wholesale offices 
from coast to coast. 
She has been em- 
ployed in lumber 
offices in the North- 
west and in Cali- 


MISS GRACE M. CROW, 
Portland, Ure. ; 


Who Will Visit Country’s 
Principal Wholesale Offices 


- fornia, and those on whom she calls will find 


her familiar with their problems and well in- 
formed on conditions on the Coast. 


MAY USE WOOD HULLS IN PONTOON BRIDGE 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 18.—It is probable 
that fifteen of the great fleet of wartime wood 
ships which have been lying at anchor in Lake 
Union since the close of the war will be used in 
making a pontoon bridge from Seward Park, 
Seattle, to Mercer Island, in Lake Washington, 
and thence to Newport on the mainland. The 
plan would include the payment to the United 
States Shipping Board of $100 for each of the 
wooden hulls which were built on a cost-plus 
basis and represent a heavy outlay. The pur- 
chase necessarily will be made by the board of 
county commissioners of King County, since the 
Shipping Board will not sell the vessels at such 
a ridiculous figure to private parties. Since the 
bridge, as planned, would cost about $300,000 
and the commissioners have no funds even to 
take care of the hulls, the board refuses to be 
obligated financially, but consents to act as 
agent for private citizens in closing the deal. 
Three methods are open for financing the pro- 
ject—first, that the county borrow the money 
and pay it back thru tolls; second, the creation 
of an improvement district by act of the legis- 
lature; third, private capital. The promoters 
of the plan declare the hulls will be bought at 
wed each and that the pontoon bridge will be 

uilt. 


SHINGLE WATER SHIPMENTS THRIVE 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 18.—Water shipments 
of red cedar shingles to the Atlantic coast 
showed an increase of approximately 2,000 per- 
cent in 1921, as compared with 1920. The 


figures, which have been compiled by the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, from a questionnaire, are regarded as 
illuminating in their reflection of the astonish- 
They are: 
M 


ing growth of intercoastal business. 


535 
241,956 
Arthur Bevan, head of the service depart- 
ment of the shingle branch, has found that in- 
tercoastal shipments of shingles are largely per- 
fections, XX XXX and clears, with a small pro- 
“portion of eurekas. The shingles are used in 
the construction of high type residences in New 
York State, New England and the Carolinas. 
Few royals are shipped by water. Royal shin- 
gles find sale in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and for 
most part are shipped by rail. 


TWO COAST WHOLESALERS MERGE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—The announce- 
ment is made this week of the change in name 
of the Fred H. Parks Lumber Co. to Parks & 
Lawton, and the merging of the interests of two 
lumbermen widely known on the west Coast. 
Fred H. Parks is president of Parks & Lawton, 
and W. C, Lawton is vice president. 

Mr. Parks has the distinction of having fol- 
lowed the lumber business from the time he be- 
gan his career. He started in Minneapolis as 
buyer for the Rogers Lumber Co., operating line 
yards, and after five years’ service came to the 
Coast in 1902. He was with the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Co., of Vancouver, B. C., for a year as 
sales manager and assistant manager, and there- 
after for five years was manager of the Interna- 
tional Timber Co., in railroad logging opera- 
tions. Subsequently he entered the wholesale 
lumber business. During the war Mr. Parks 
was in the wood ship building business, in con- 
nection with the Nilson-Kelez Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Seattle. He next formed the Fred H. 
Parks Lumber Co. 

Mr. Lawton came to the Coast in 1913, hav- 
ing for eight years previously sold lumber on 
the Atlantic coast, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. He spent a year in British Columbia 
as buyer for a wholesaler; and in 1914 formed 
the Lawton Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Seattle, conducting that firm until 1920, at 
which time he became vice president of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co. Mr. Lawton left the 
Nettleton Lumber Co. Feb. 1 to become associ- 
ated with the Fred H. Parks Lumber Co., which 
has just changed its corporate name to Parks 
& Lawton. He will be in charge of sales. 

The new firm, which pledges itself to continue 
‘*to eonduct a wholesale lumber business on 
principles of service and courtesy,’’ will soon 
move from 926 Henry Building to 364-6 Stuart 
Building. 


LARGE GEORGIA TIMBER TRACT SOLD 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 18.—Final steps were 
taken in Savannah thru which a $1,000,000 deal 
in southern Georgia land has been consummated. 
By this deal the Warsuto Co. purchases from 
the Georgia Land & Live Stock Co., of McIntosh 
County, 30,000 acres of land much of which is 
heavily timbered and all of which is valuable, 
for a consideration of $1,000,000. 

The property is a part of the holdings of the 
Georgia Land & Securities Co., in which J. P. 
Paschal, of Paschal, N. C., and E. M. Thorpe, 
of Townsend, Ga., are heavily interested. It 
lies entirely in McIntosh County and is part of 
a 200,000-acre tract that the Georgia Land & 
Securities Co. has owned for years and which 
is partly developed. 

The Warsuto Co. is a Georgia corporation and 
is composed of a number of well known men 
in Middletown, Conn. It has had possession of 
the land for several months but the deeds were 
signed only last week. 

It is proposed by the purchaser to cut the 
timber and to cultivate the cleared land. 
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EASTERN VIEWS ON COAST WOODS TERMINAL 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—Several prominent 
lumbermen from the east Coast have visited 
Boston and other east coast ports lately in ref- 
erence to the scheme of John N. Cole, State pub- 
lic works commissioner, for the establishment 
of a great lumber terminal here financed by 
west Coast interests for the distribution of 
Douglas fir and other lumber from the Pacific 
slope. 

tt seems to be the consensus in the local lum- 
ber trade that their western colleagues were 
disappointed by the results of their long jour- 
ney insofar as the much discussed lumber ter- 
minal is concerned. In fact, some even go so 
far as to say that Boston will never see such a 
terminal unless those interested are willing to 
finance it. 


Direct Unloading Cheaper Than Terminal 


Naturally, the wholesale lumber distributers 
hereabouts are interested in any legitimate 
scheme for making Boston the logical headquar- 
ters for the distribution of lumber cargoes from 
the west Coast; that is, cargoes for which they 
have contracted and which they are distributing 
thru their own selling organizations. But they 
have gained the impression that their west Coast 
lumber friends expected to operate thru a lum- 
ber terminal something like the privately owned 
Weyerhaeuser terminal at Baltimore and sell 
direct to the retailers. 

Such a scheme appears to be impracticable. 
The local wholesalers could undoubtedly con- 
tinue to contract for cargoes to take care of 
their orders; have the lumber unloaded here 
directly to the cars; deliver to their retail cus- 
tomers at their regular margin of profit, and 
still undersell the producers selling direct if the 
latter’s costs were burdened with the overhead 
of a great lumber terminal. 


Only Site for Boston Terminal Exists 


Among the prominent west Coast men who 
have visited Boston recently are E. B. Day, 
president of the Federal Lumber Co.; C. F. 
Lindner, treasurer of Henry D. Davis Co.; W. 
Bristow, of Mutual Timber Mills; Mr. Bauman 
and Mr. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co.; Thomas R. Parks and J. J. Donovan, of 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

Apparently, the impression existed in west 
Coast lumber centers, thru the visit and speeches 
of Massachusetts Public Works Commissioner 
Cole, that a great lumber terminal already ex- 
isted here and was hungrily awaiting big car- 
goes from Seattle for which a special steamship 
line might be established. Shortly afterward 
enterprising and energetic lumbermen from the 
west Coast began to appear in the East to make 
arrangements for rushing forward cargoes at 
once. One of the supposed sites of the great 
lumber terminal in Boston harbor was found to 
be a broad expanse of mud flats along the east 
Boston shore where the Commonwealth hopes 
to develop terminal facilities for ocean ship- 
ing at some future day. 

Providence also was visited, but this Rhode 
Island city’s harbor offers insufficient draft for 
big lumber carriers. New London, Conn., re- 
ceived some attention, and cargoes of 750,000 
feet or over are already being unloaded on cars 
there for retail yards which can be reached eco- 
nomically by rail from that port; otherwise the 
wholesalers unload at Boston, Portland, Me., or 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Chester Whitney, of the Perry & Whitney 
Co., Boston, a prominent local wholesaler who 
met several of the west Coast millmen, said it 
looked to him as if there had been a general 
misunderstanding. He thought the western vis- 
itors came here each expecting to book some 
quick, big orders. But upon finding that the 
Supposed great terminal was only a project of 
the future and that the New England whole- 
Salers can continue to handle west Coast lum- 
ber in the present way more economically than 
It could be distributed direct or thru a jointly 
controlled and operated terminal, Mr. Whitney 
thought his western friends decided to let well 
enoygh alone. 


Terminal Handling Would Increase Costs 


Some publie officials and others not intimately 
aequainted with the intricate details of the lum- 


ber industry still believe that it would be prac- 
ticable for west Coast lumber interests to 
finance and operate a great lumber terminal 
here, bringing on big cargoes on a regular sched- 
ule of sailings thru the Panama Canal, unload- 
ing at the terminal and distributing direct to 
the retailers and contractors. At the office of 
Wendell F. Brown Co., lumber wholesaler, it 
was estimated that the minimum handling 
charges would be at least $5 a thousand without 
including the additional costs of the terminal 
overhead charges and reloading on cars when 
the lumber was sold. 

The practice of the wholesalers is to unload 
their cargoes directly on the cars, as the lum- 
ber is sold before it is ordered forward, and the 
cost of unloading is up to the steamship own- 
ers as a part of the freight rate. By utilizing 
the Army Base pier facilities at south Boston, 
controlled by the United States Government, 
this can be done without any expense whatever 
to the lumber dealers. Douglas fir can thus be 
handled profitably here on a margin of as little 
as $3 a thousand over the f. o. b. west Coast 
mill cost plus the ocean freight, which is now 
$18 a thousand or less. Ordinary schedules of 
Douglas fir dimension are being sold to the re- 
tail yards for $40 a thousand f. o. b. Boston by 
the local wholesale dealers and they are making 
money. The rail freight cost from Boston to 
Providence is about $2 a thousand and for 
Connecticut points is around $2.50. 

Without figuring in overhead for terminal 
charges, it is computed that the west Coast pro- 
ducers could not net more than $16 a thousand 
feet for their lumber f. o. b. Boston if they went 
in for the terminal scheme—and selling expense 
or commission would have to be deducted from 
the $16. 


Saeeaeaeasaaans 


START MAIL ORDER CAMPAIGN IN EAST 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—When it was an- 
nounced at the recent convention of the Massa- 
chusetts section of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association that the bitterest kind 
of competition would be offered this year by 
the mail order lumber interests some thought it 
the old story of ‘‘ Wolf! Wolf!’ 

When association officials declared that the 
‘“ready-cut’’ home people had decided to con- 
eentrate their selling efforts in Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
had appropriated millions of dollars for adver- 
tising campaigns in this territory some took the 
statements with a large grain of salt. 

Perhaps many of these retail lumber dealers 
found striking confirmation of the warning 
given them when they read their Boston Sun- 
day Heralds yesterday. On page 16 of the 
second news section appears a ‘‘lay-out’’ of pic- 
tures four columns wide with a four column 
headline: ‘‘Step Toward Solution of Housing 
Shortage Seen in Plans of Aladdin Co. to Locate 
Here.’’ 

The feature of the article is an announcement 
that the Aladdin Co. is selecting a site for a 
mill in Boston where 300 to 400 men will be 
employed in producing wooden dwellings in 
the form of cut-up picture puzzles to be sold 
thruout New England by mail or otherwise. 

The writer’s imagination runs riot in the per- 
oration of the article where he paints the fol- 
lowing roseate pieture: 

The hum of saws in a great mill where 500 men 
are employed will be sweet music in Boston ears. 
The spectacle of an unending procession of ships 
sailing up Boston harbor and bringing cargoes of 
lumber from the Pacific will be a delight to the 
eyes of those who are endeavoring to restore to 
this port something of its pristine preéminence in 
maritime commerce. The vision of thousands of 
convenient, comfortable and attractive houses 
springing up in every Boston suburb will bring joy 
indeed to the army of home seekers who for long 
months now have known not where to rest the soles 
of their feet. 


The entire article, with the impressive look- 
ing homes shown in the cuts, is cleverly planned 
to make a very strong appeal to the average 
home seeker who has been patiently saving 
toward the great day when he shall become a 
home owner. Abetted by aggressive advertising 
and a properly organized selling organization 
such articles will soon make a distinct impres- 
sion on retail lumbermen’s pocketbooks. 


EMPIRE STATE LOSING WOODWORK PLANTS 


New York, Feb. 20.—Seldom do New York- 
ers have to admit that the Empire State has 
failed in competition with other States. But 
nevertheless it has lost 40 percent of its wood- 
working industries to its neighbors. The wood 
manufacturing enterprises that are folding 
their tents and stealing away to other common- 
wealths will in all probability grow to still 
larger proportions, according to Prof. H. L. 
Henderson, of the New York State College of 
Forestry. 

Prof. Henderson has just returned from an 
inspection of the lumbering regions of the 
South, where he laid out a trip thru centers of 
the lumber industry which will become part of 
the instruction given to the junior elass of the 
forestry college. 

There are two chief reasons for the migra- 
tion of the wood products industry, according 
to the observations made by Prof. Henderson. 
One is the labor question and the other is the 
freight problem. Negro labor is preferable to 
foreign labor secured in the North. The negro 
understands English, works steadily and effi- 
ciently and in many cases at a lower wage than 
that demanded in the North. The negro is not 
an agitator, nor addicted to continuous demands 
upon his employer. 

Freight on lumber is another element that 
makes impossible the manufacture of many 
wood products in the North at a profit. Most 
of the wood used in the industries in New York 
is imported from other States. Transportation 
costs prohibit the use of the lower grades of 
lumber, because of the large waste necessary in 
making low grade lumber into the finished prod- 
uct. 

With the factory at the source of supply, the 
manufactured product can be produced without 
the loss paid for freight on the wood wasted 
in the process of manufacture, and the finished 
article placed on the market at prices attractive 
to consumers. 

As a glance backward, it will be remembered 
that New York once was the leading lumber 
producing State and that, because of this fact, 
it became the first State in the manufacture 
of wood products. The story of forest devasta- 
tion in New York is an excellent object lesson, 
Prof. Henderson points out. 


ASK MORE FUNDS FOR FIGHTING RUST 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—William A. L. 
Bazeley, State commissioner of conservation, 
has written all New England congressmen in 
Washington that Congress must increase its ap- 
propriation for combating the white pine blister 
rust or the results will be disastrous to the 
stands of white pine in this part of the country. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace fixed the sum 
for this work at $75,000. Commissioner Bazeley 
insists that at least $125,000 will be needed if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. 


PULP AND PAPER COURSE FOR MILLMEN 


SyracusE, N. Y., Feb. 20.—In response to a 
popular demand the New York State College 
of Forestry is offering, this spring, a short 
course of instruction in the elementary princi- 
ples of pulp and paper manufacture. The ob- 
ject of the course is to give such millmen with- 
out technical training a specific knowledge of 
the principles which govern the mill operation 
to acquaint them with processes of pulp and 
paper manufacture with which they have not 
had actual experience, and to broaden their 
perspective of the industry by giving them an 
opportunity to meet and talk with prominent 
men in many of its more important branches. 

Registration for the course will take place 
on March 1, 1922. Class work will be in order 
until March 29, and this will be followed by the 
inspection trip of three days, the itinerary of 
the trip being arranged so that it will be un- 
necessary for students living east of Syracuse 
to return to the college after the trip. Ap- 
plications for admission to the course or let- 
ters for special information concerning it should 
be addressed to Prof. C. E. Libby, New York 
state College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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COAST WELCOMES NORTHEASTERNERS 


(Continued from page 47) 
attention, and the entire party was photo- 
graphed on. it. / 

Treasurer Patteson, who was here last year 
with the New York and New England lumber- 
men, reiterated that the excursion is not a 
pleasure trip, altho pleasant indeed, but is 
made in a serious frame of mind for the pur- 
pose of getting better acquainted with what the 
Pacific Northwest has to offer in the way of 
lumber, and to get better acquainted with men 
who have lumber to sell. He believes those 
trips will bring about a better understanding 
between seller and buyer, and to do so still fur- 
ther he hopes the lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest will organize an excursion and visit 
the Atlantic coast lumber consuming districts. 
‘¢We want to understand your problems, and we 
want you to understand ours,’’ he said. ‘‘ Many 
of these in the party have never been west of 
the Mississippi River and to them what they 
have seen in the way of lumber resources is a 
revelation, Today’s river trip was a wonderful 
diversion and gave us an insight into the magni- 
tude of the lumber export business.’’ 

Several New Yorkers felt at home again when 
they beheld some of the large and well known 
liners from New York lying at the docks here 
receiving cargo. 

During the afternoon the members of the 
party were guests of the Multnomah Athletic 
Club. 

Tomorrow the party of lumbermen will be 
taken for an automobile trip over the famous 
Columbia River highway, along the upper Co- 
lumbia River to the beautiful Multnomah Falls, 
where luncheon will be provided. The high- 
way this spring happens to be unusual in that 
in places it is lined with walls of ice formed 
there during the exceptional cold spell earlier in 
the winter. Tomorrow afternoon at 4 o’clock 


the party will leave Portland for California. 


Preparations for Northwestern 


The committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the reception of both the New York 
and New England party and the delegation 
from Minneapolis scheduled to arrive here 
Monday, Feb. 27, consists of H. B. Van Duzer, 
F. C. Knapp, W. W. Clark, Kurt H. Koehler, 
Philip Buehner, L. L. Lewis, M. C. Woodard, 
J. A. Ryan, C. H. Watzek, Ralph H. Burnside, 
O. R. Miller, George F. Cornwall, and L. A. 
Nelson. 

The Minneapolis delegation will take the Co- 
lumbia River highway trip the same day, im- 
mediatély after their arrival, and on Monday 
they will be guests of the local lumbermen on 
a down-river excursion, with stops for inspec- 
tion at the mills of the West Oregon Lumber 
Co. and the Peninsula Lumber Co. They, too, 
will be served luncheon at municipal dock No. 4. 
Monday night they will be guests at dinner at 
the Multnomah Hotel. On the southward trip 
to California this party will stop at Silverton 
to see the mills there of the Silver Falls Lum- 
ber Co. and the Silverton Lumber Co., and at 
Springfield to see the operations of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA LIKES OAK FLOORING 


PINE Buurr, ARK., Feb. 20.—Sam Coles, who 
has been the California representative of the 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. for the last nine 
months, has returned and reports that business 
in California and all along the west Coast is 
very good. Not only is the hardwood business 
good, said Mr. Coles, but every line of business 
has long forgotten the ery of hard times. Cali- 
fornia for many years has been the best market 
for hardwood flooring in the world and last 
year, according to Mr. Coles, more oak flooring 
was shipped into California than ever before. 
Railroad rates play an important role in the 
lumber game on the west Coast, and today it is 
possible to lay an Arkansas oak floor in a build- 
ing in Los Angeles as cheaply as a fir floor of 
lumber shipped from Washington or Oregon. 

Los Angeles is, and for some time has been, 
experiencing a building boom unequaled be- 
fore. Mr. Coles said that it is not unusual for 


solid blocks of dwellings to be erected in a 
week’s time. In a single day the Hammond 
Lumber Co. sent out over 1,000,000 feet of 
rough lumber and during the marine strike it 
was absolutely impossible for the railroads to 
bring in enough lumber to supply the demand. 
The recent reduction in railroad rates on hard- 
wood between points west of the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific coast is expected to 
stimulate the hardwood business along the west 
Coast even more. Competition in this line is 
keener in lower California than in any other 
place in the world. Every oak flooring company 
of any consequence in this country keeps a rep- 
resentative in California at all times. 


ARKANSAN TOURS NEW ENGLAND 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 20.—O. O. Axley, 
manager of the Southern Lumber Co., of War- 
ren, Ark., began a tour of New England last 
week, when he was principal speaker at the 
annual convention of the Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut. He plans to visit 
Portland, Me., and Boston, Mass., besides mak- 
ing other stops on the way. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Axley. 

When he entered the Bond Hotel on arrival 
in Hartford, he noticed that a carpenter re- 
pairing a window frame in the front entrance 
of the hotel was using Idaho white pine. Mr. 
Axley was a bit surprised by the incident and 
commented upon it happily. ‘‘It shows that 
the West is coming East so far as lumber is 
concerned,’’ he said. ‘‘It is a good sign.’’ 

Mr. Axley brought to the New Englanders 
the glad tidings that ‘‘business is good and 
that the outlook is better than it has been at 
the time of year in several seasons.’’ In talk- 
ing to a representative of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, he said: 


There is a shortage of lumber in the upper 
grades. By May it will be difficult for buyers 
to place orders for anything like prompt ship- 
ment. I had a telegram yesterday that our com- 
pany had booked forty-nine orders on Monday. 
This is three times normal, according to the 
way things have been going. Three of these 
orders were from industries in Cleveland for No. 
38 boards. This is the best single sign I have 
seen. We have been carrying low grades for 
eighteen months or more and have been unable 
to dispose of them until now. The industrial 
demand has been improving since Jan. 1. Re- 
cent orders were for only two or three carloads, 
but of late we have received orders from con- 
cerns for fifteen carloads and more. This cer- 
tainly reflects a big improvement in conditions. 


While this is Mr. Axley’s first trip to New 
England, he said he had been selling lumber in 
the territory for the last fifteen years, and 
resumed : 


Few mills in Arkansas and other sections of 
the South are running on short time. The mill 
that opens up only four days a week is the ex- 
ception. Weather conditions have been so bad 
that few of the mills have been able to make 
full capacity. They have been running on cur- 
tailed schedules since the first week in January, 
but this has been entirely due to the weather. 
The curtailment has not affected us yet, because 
we had a big supply on hand, but a continuation 
of present conditions will affect us and other 
mills in the South/‘as well. The South is stand- 
ing pretty firmly. Present freight schedules give 
the west Coast an advantage of $1 a thousand in 
rates, but we are after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and hope to hate this situation 
rectified at an early date. 


On his way to Hartford, Mr. Axley stopped in 
Baltimore, Md., where he visited the new lum- 
ber terminal of the Weyerhaeuser interests. He 
complimented the project most highly and said 
there were 15,000,000 feet of lumber already 
in storage there. ‘‘Only fir is in storage there,’’ 
Mr. Axley commented. ‘‘They expect to be 
doing business by March 1.’’ 

Mr. Axley spoke interestingly of the pine 
situation, saying: 

The demand for Arkansas soft pine is heaping 
up faster than we can take care of it. I haven’t 
heard of any influence that is destined to hurt 
southern pine. In fact, the demand from rail- 
roads has been instrumental in tiding over the 
situation waiting for the retailer to come in. 
As a matter of fact, the southern pine fellow is 
cutting out and hereafter there will be a demand 
in excess of supply right along. The railroad 
demand is very heavy at present, especially for 
car materials. We, in fact, are out of the mar- 
ket on this class of business. I am sorry we 
haven’t the material to offer them. 


MAKES CHANGE IN CORPORATE NAME 


The Medart Patent Pulley Co., with general 
offices and works at Potomac and DeKalb streets, 
St. Louis, Mo., has changed its corporate name to 
the Medart Co., announcement to this effect having 
been sent out Feb. 20. The company states that 
this is not a reorganization in any sense of the 
word but merely a change in name for commercial 
improvement, and does not in any way change 
the ownership, control, management, policies or 
personnel of the company. 

In October, 1879, a co-partnership was formed by 
Philip and William Medart, to be known as the 
Medart Patent Pulley Co., to manufacture the 
Medart patented steel rim pulley, and as no other 
articles were being manufactured by it at that 
time the name chosen was clearly indicative of the 
business in which the concern was engaged. To- 
day, in addition to the steel rim pulley, the com- 
pany manufactures a complete line of cast iron 
and wood pulleys, friction clutches, rope drives, 
gears, sprockets, hangers and bearings of every de- 
scription, turned and polished steel shafting, also 
machines for turning, polishing and straightening 
shafting and round metallic bars of all kinds, and 
other special machinery and equipment. 

The name ‘‘Medart Patent Pulley Co.” not only 
fails now to indicate the firm’s extensive line but 
is, so far as service to the trade is concerned, an 
actual misnomer. It is true, the company sates, 
that the new name “The Medart Co.” does not indi- 
cate the extensiveness of its product, or the variety 
of articles it manufactures; however, it is at least 
not misleading, and the company hopes to impress 
upon the users that the name ‘Medart” means 
supplier of everything in line shaft equipment. 
Philip Medart died in 1912 and William in 1913, 
leaving the entire control and management of the 
company in the hands of Walter R. Medart, son of 
Philip (associated with the company for twenty- 
five years), who incorporated it in January, 1914, 
and became its president and treasurer. 


(SEERA 


STARTS RETAIL YARD IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—St. Louis is to 
have a new retailer and distributer of lumber. 
The Texas Lumber & Supply Co., of which S. M. 
Willingham is president and which has been 
operating as a wholesale concern, will soon 
establish a yard and planing mill here. Mr. 
Willingham’s company has purchased from 
Joseph J. Luechtefeld, a 7-acre tract at the 
intersection of Hanley Road and the Terminal 
Railroad tracks for approximately $10,000. 
This is an excellent location, these tracks giving 
connection with every railroad entering St. 
Louis. General offices will also be erected, and 
it is expected that the new yard will be ready 
for business within the next sixty days. 


PLANING MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—About 5,000,000 
feet of lumber, mostly southern pine, and the 
planing mill of the Cain Hurley Lumber Co., 
at Brooklyn, Ill., were burned in a fire which 
started in the planing mill early today. The 
loss is estimated at $200,000, which is covered 
by insurance. The cause of the fire is un- 
known, but it is believed to have been due either 
to a spark from a passing locomotive or a defec- 
tive electric wire in the planing mill. The office 
building and about 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
were out of the line of the fire. 


SPREE ARAARAaAaAB: 


PLAN BOOKS GO FAST 


The Southern Pine Association, of New Or- 
leans, La., reports that since the first of the 
year it has received an abnormal volume of in- 
quiries from prospective home builders, indi- 
cating that an exceptionally large number of 
people are considering building this year. As a 
matter of fact, records show that the demand 
for information on home building is greater 
than the association ever experienced before. 
The demand for the new plan book of the asso- 
ciation, ‘‘ Modern Homes,’’ was such that in two 
weeks the first edition of 10,000 copies was ex- 
hausted and before the second edition could be 
printed so many orders had accumulated that a 
third edition was necessary. 


OVER A MILLION DOLLARS more was spent last 
year for prevention of forest fires than ever be- 
fore. 
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AID IN PRESERVING VIRGIN TRACT FOR PARK 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 18.—A community 
enterprise that is designed to save to posterity 
one of the finest bodies of timber in the North- 
west has been launched in Bellingham by lum- 
bermen and others. The timber in question lies 
along both sides of the Lake Samish highway, 
a few miles from this city, and it is the only 
large tract of virgin forest on the Pacific High- 
way between the Canadian border and Portland. 
It will take a large sum of money to preserve 
the natural park of which it forms the major 
part, but the sentiment of the community is that 
it must be done. 

Hearing that the owner, the Samish Bay Log- 
ging Co., was about to begin logging operations 
in the tract, a committee of citizens acting upon 
their own initiative wired Manager John How- 
ard, of Emporium, Pa., asking for a price on the 
timber, the consent of the company’s local rep- 
resentative, Secretary-treasurer A. D. Mace- 
Donnell, having been obtained for a postpone- 
ment of logging operations. Pending a reply 
from Mr. Howard, who subsequently tele- 


graphed a request that a committee confer with 
Mr. MacDonnell and state how much timber is 
wanted, a public meeting was held and two com- 
mittees were appointed by Mayor E. T. Mathes, 
the chairman. One committee was delegated to 
inspect the grounds and decide on the area de- 
sired for preservation and another was named 
to devise ways and means of raising the money 
to pay for the 5,000,000 feet or more which it is 
desired to save. 

One of the members of the ways and means 
committee is William McCush, president of the 
Christie Timber Co. Other lumbermen active in 
the movement are J. J. Donovan, vice president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and his 
son, J. N. Donovan. 

The Samish Bay Logging Co. has shown a 
disposition to sympathize with the community’s 
aspirations and has given evidence of being fair 
in any transaction that may be negotiated. If 
the deal is carried thru, as there is every reason 
to believe it will be, it is possible the Samish 
forest will eventually be offered to the Federal 
Government as a perpetual monument, as was 
suggested at the public meeting held this week. 


BUYS SON OF FAMOUS MILK PRODUCER 


RusTon, La., Feb. 18.—A. H. Henderson, 
president of the Wyatt Lumber Co., of this 
city, and a prominent Jersey cattle breeder, 
has returned from a trip east where he pur- 
chased Theater Cup Prince, a son of the fa- 
mous Fauvic’s Prince, who stands at the head 
of the Jersey sires. Fauvic’s Prince’s daugh- 
ter recently passed her 20,000-pound milk mark, 
which is the world’s record for that breed. At 
the time these figures were secured she had 
forty days more to go before finishing her 
yearly test. 

Mr. Henderson is president of the Louisiana 
Jersey Breeder’s Association and also of the 
Ruston Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
unusually successful as a breeder of Jerseys 
and his herd has won many prizes in cattle 
shows of recent years. 

The Wyatt Lumber Co., of which Mr. Hender- 
son is president, has pine and hardwood mills 
at Gandy, La., and has long been a large 
Louisiana producer. 





Either Fish or Cut Bait’ 





If you can organize, promote and sell. you pos- 
sess the real elements of business success. This 
applies to all lines of business. What we want to 
consider today is how we can best market lumber, 
which has not been successfully ‘trade marked” 
and can not be copyrighted or patented, and the 
sale of which for this reason can not be fostered 
by specialized advertising, but can only be adver- 
tised as a general class, as is done by associations, 
manufacturers and dealers. Such publicity does 
not give one concern any special advantage over 
another handling the same line. 

A lumber firm can advertise to get the public 
acquainted with it and with the kinds of lumber 
it handles and the class of trade it caters to. For 
instance, “Frost Pine” is our guaranty to the 
buying public of super-service and quality. 


Believe in Lumber as Absolute Necessity 


Now, what must a lumber salesman do to pelp 
his sales? First—get it firmly fixed in your mind 
that lumber is an absolute necessity to human 
welfare. Not only in housing, which is your first 
thought, but in actual production of the necessities 
of life, and even to the sports and pleasures thru 
which we relax. Who ever heard of an iron han- 
dled golf club or tennis racquet, or a concrete base- 
ball bat? From the time we land on this earth 
in our wooden cradle until we pass out in our 
“wooden kimono,” there isn’t an instant of our 
life that we are not in some way benefiting from 
the use of wood in some of its forms. 

Right here I want to warn you against the use 
of one of the products of wood -that has been too 
generally used since the passage of the XVIII 
Amendment. For a few days this beverage had 
almost as much publicity as Coca-Cola and is an 
excellent example of what publicity will do, as it 
has put this product back into the use it is manu- 
factured for. 


Specialize on Market Plan to Win Success 


After getting the vital necessity and the broad 
and general use of lumber fixed in your mind, you 
then feel hopeful. Pick out certain of the almost 
limitless lines of the trade offered and plan your 
campaign to specialize along some of these certain 
lines, and work in conjunction with your firm, to 
be in position to serve certain branches of the 
trade in a superior way. 

The trade will soon come to depend upon you for 
this superior service. This plan contemplates the 
coéperation of your firm and I will say that no 
salesman can be his greatest success without such 
backing. 

How can you sell yourself to your employer? 
You can’t except thru your customers. Nothing 
swells an employer’s “bump” of pride like being 
told that he has picked the best salesman in his 
line. Now how can you sell your ideas to your 
trade? You can’t except thru your firm. How 
can you expect to sell an idea to the trade unless 
it is good enough and you are forceful enough to 
get it over. with your firm who will get the profit? 

How many times have you seen some one else 
put over a proposition that you had thought of, 
but had never stopped and worked out and planned 





*Address delivered at the general meeting of 
Production and sales departments of the Frost- 
semauen Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., Jan. 21, 


[By I. R. L. Wiles, President Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.] 


the details of, until you saw how easily it worked 
out for the man who did? The brain is never idle, 
you can’t help but get ideas, but how many of us 
spend as much time as we should trying to cull 
out a live, new idea and work it out? Most of us 
shove them along out of the way by saying we 
haven’t the stock, we haven’t that kind of ma- 
chinery, we don’t cater to that kind of business, 
so and so has that line of business cinched. Don’t 
have an idea and tell it to the boss and expect 
him to work it out; he will probably be thinking 
about something else and promptly forget it or re- 
member when some other salesman had the same 





I. R. L. WILES, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
President Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 


idea several years ago and it didn’t amount to any- 
thing. Most likely because no one did anything 
to make it. 

However, if the same salesman who knew the 
necessity that prompted the idea really worked 
out a plan of action, backing up his judgment, he 
would immediately get the backing of his firm, so 
that it could be developed. 


Salesmen Should Learn from the Fisherman 


You hear the remark that salesmen are born 
and not made. You hear the same thing about 
fishermen. Yet follow a successful fisherman and 
you will find that it is planning and work that gets 
the big string of fish. He equips himself with just 
the right kind of tackle and bait for the particular 
fish he expects to land, and is on the job at just 
the time of day, be it early or late, that it is easiest 
to catch the kind of fish he is angling, for he has 
studied the habits of his fish. 

A salesman to be most successful must proceed 
along the same lines. Study the prospect, find out 
his habits, when he is easiest to approach with 





most success, find out what he likes in a salesman 
and develop your acquaintance along these lines. 
Remember the fisherman has to use live bait for 
some fish, worms for others, while some will bite 
on artificial bait sometimes—but even a fish knows 
what it wants. 

You often hear the remark that so and so is a 
hard man to sell. Just remember that the sales- 
man who makes such a remark didn’t have the 
right kind of a line to hand him. In this connection 
I have heard of fishermen who enlarge on the size 
and number of the fish they catch, and likewise 
some salesmen try to boost their own stock by 
talking of large orders and big prices they get. 
Did you ever hear a really good fisherman brag? 


Business Comes from Friends; So Make Friends 


How many of us really study our trade’s re- 
quirements with an idea of offering some helpful 
suggestion? How many of us know the art of 
offering suggestions—and to offer one successfully 
is an art, for most of us are fixed in our ways and 
are none too anxious for suggestions, and one 
should never be made until it has been thought out 
from all angles. If you can get your trade to see 
some beneficial change and make it without your 
directly suggesting it, it is even better salesman- 
ship. A suggested idea must prove itself. A man 
will always help his own, 

Don’t worry or brood over lost orders. Think 
about the new ones where there is equal prospect 
of your landing the business. After you have put 
forth your very best efforts and lost, don’t worry. 
However, watch your results and be sure you are 
putting forth an effort that is generally getting 
results. If your sales begin to show a falling off, 
study yourself and your work, as well as investi- 
gate the entire service rendered on the last few or- 
ders handled for customers you have lost. Don’t 
wait for the head of the firm to ask you why you 
have lost a certain firm’s business. If it’s your fault 
and you can not correct it, suggest that someone 
else handle this particular trade. It won’t hurt 
your standing with the firm if you have made 
proper effort and failed. 

As a close I want to mention that—we do busi- 
ness with our friends because our enemies will not 
trade with us; so make friends and do business 
easily. 


MISSISSIPPI MILL RESUMES OPERATIONS 


DEEMER, Miss., Feb. 20.—The big mill of the 
New Deemer Manufacturing Co. resumed opera- 
tions here last week. The mill has been closed 
down since November, while fifteen miles of 
main line logging railroad into a new tract of 
virgin shortleaf pine timber was being com- 
pleted. Formerly the company cut mixed hard- 
woods and pine, but for the next year it will 
operate almost exclusively in virgin pine, spe- 
cializing in 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 finish, 3- and 4-inch 
rift and flat grain flooring, No. 117 drop siding, 
boards and shiplap. 

The mill is equipped with two bands and a 
resaw, and 90 percent of its product is kiln 
dried. H. H. Bates is resident manager, and 
is considered an unusually able operator. 
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Farmers Are Thinking About Building Better Homes 


(Concluded from front page) 


advocate of lumber for building farm homes, expressing himself 
upon this phase of the subject as follows in part: 

“Generally speaking, frame construction is more popular be- 
cause it is cheaper, and because it often is difficult to obtain the 
services of masons expert in brick construction. There are various 
varieties of ‘freak’ methods of construction now in vogue in some 
sections because they are cheap. Just as in the case of cheap ma- 
chinery, these low cost houses as a rule are unsatisfactory and not 
serviceable and permanent. 

“Cheap-house advocates also are adept at building pretty pen 
pictures, featuring the stucco and plaster house as the efficient 
solution of the high cost of building problem. They claim that the 
way to erect a rush order, low price house is to put up the studding 
and skeleton of the house, and then place metal lath on both sides 
of the studding, so that the house may be provided with a stucco 
exterior, while the inside walls can be made of plaster. 

“That kind of house does not weather well; it is not properly in- 
sulated against heat and cold. In some cases the rain blows right 
thru the walls of houses of this description. It is always necessary 
to waste considerable extra coal or wood each winter in heating 
makeshift houses. It is better to concentrate this extra full expen- 
diture at the outset in the purchase of standard, regulation lumber 
and in employing an experienced carpenter to build a farm home of 
the tried and true type, which has proved its efficiency over years of 


use. The farmer will realize the best permanent results if he will 
adhere to the best types of construction and design now in general 
use inthe planning and building of his new home. 

“It is impossible to make an estimate of the price of an ordinary 
farm house which would be of country-wide application, because 
material and labor prices vary widely in different sections. On the 
basis of average prices prevalent in the Corn Belt States, it is safe 
to say that the completed cost of a well built 6- to 7-room house, 
provided with all modern conveniences, and well finished inside, will 
approximate $5,000. In some localities, under the most favorable 
conditions, a brick house of this size could be built for $5,000 to 
$6,000. On the other hand, in other localities such a brick structure 
could not be built for less than $8,500.” 

“Shingle roofs are unexcelled for farm buildings. There are de- 
pendable fire-retarding paints on the market which can be used 
efficaciously for painting shingle roofs, so as to reduce the fire 
hazard. Most prepared roofings are expensive, non-durable and 
generally unsatisfactory as compared with regulation wooden 
shingles.” 

It is cause for congratulation that the agricultural press, particu- 
larly the influential journal quoted, is alert to the need for better 
farm homes as an essential to better farming and a happy and con- 
tented agricultural population, upon whose prosperity the welfare 
and progress of the country depends. 








ACCOUNTANTS OPEN SOUTHERN OFFICE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 20.—Friends of 
John F. Andrews, for thirteen years general 
auditor of the Kaul Lumber Co., of this city, 
will learn with interest that he has resigned to 
go into business for himself. Mr. Andrews has 
joined forces with Francis B. Latady, also a 
certified public accountant, and they have 
opened an office here in the Brown-Marx Build- 
ing as Latady, Andrews & Co. 

Mr. Andrews’ long experience with the Kaul 
Lumber Co. has especially fitted him for prob- 
lems of lumber accounting. His work as general 
auditor for the company embraced a wealth of 
experience in every phase of lumber statistics, 
and he worked out the system practiced so satis- 
factorily by this company. 

Mr. Latady is not only a certified public at- 
countant, but also an attorney who has special- 
ized in accounting law. It is his ambition, and 
that of Mr. Andrews, to serve lumber manufac- 
turers who need the counsel of able accountants. 


terests, it was stated, suspends for the present 
plans for a hardwood mill at Silsbee where 
plans had been laid for a plant of about the 
same capacity, to have been in operation by the 
middle of the present year. This work is now 
to be held up until next year, it being possible 
that the plant will be built higher up in the 
holdings of the company. Voth is ten miles 
below Silsbee and a large part of the timber 


STUDY STANDARDIZATION IN INLAND EMPIRE 


MapiIson, Wis., Feb. 20.—Standardization 
clarifies everyday business. This, with respect 
to lumber, is being brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of D. G. White and E. P. Ivory, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, who are now tour- 
ing the western forest regions to obtain first 
hand information on the need for lumber stand- 

ardization. 





Youth and Age 


Said my bulldog to me, just the other day, 
In his high brow, Bostonese sort of a way: 


In spite of my layout of stunt and of trick; 


“Say, Old Top, there are some things make me sick 


I’ve tried to be as clever as I could well be, 

Yet my young pup now quite overshadows me. 

It’s hard to be neglected, where you've been admired. 
Don’t the clever young pups make you dawgone tired?” 


For my old bulldog he is real good and sore; 
He once was the whole thing, but he isn’t any more. 


At Missoula, Mont, the labor- 
atory representatives were very 
courteously received by officials 
of the Polleys Lumber Co. The 
high quality of lumber being 
manufactured at this plant, 
combined with the exceptionally 
good machine work, resulted in. 
the addition of much valuable 
data to the information already 
collected. Talks were also given 
before students of the forest 
school of the University of Mon- 
tana on the Forest Products 


Laboratory and on lumber grad- 
ing, especial emphasis being 
given the value of lumber grade 
standards. 

After informal talks by 
Messrs. White and Ivory before 
the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at Spokane on Feb, 7, it 
was quite evident that these 


All dogs and men are very much alike in this— 

Each one his bit of petting is quite sure to miss. 

To grow old and gray, and to then stand aside, 

Cuts to the quick both a dog and a man’s pride. 

When the old dog’s turned down, and the old man fired, 
The clever young pups make both of them tired. 


TEXAS INTERESTS UNITE IN NEW COMPANIES 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 20.—A deal involving 
approximately $1,000,000 was consummated 
this week, which will result in the conversion 
of the Keith Lumber Co.’s plant at Voth, Tex., 
into a hardwood mill with a life of twenty-five 
years, the result of combining the Keith and 
Kirby interests in this.section. The Voth Hard- 
wood Co., which has already been organized, 


But so the world wags as it goes on its way, 
And a man and a dog they each have their day. 
Each should be ready just to do his little stunt, 


will add about $6,000 worth of machinery, and 
so bring the capacity of the present plant up 
to 150,000 feet a day and make it thoroly mod- 
ern in every respect. 

Thru the Kirby Lumber Co., the Voth Hard- 
wood Co. has acquired the recent purchase of 
the Kirby interests from the Houston Oil Co. 
of approximately 1,500,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood timber. In addition to this, Kirby inter- 
ests already owned 500,000,000 feet, bringing 
the total holdings to 2,000,000,000 feet. 

Carroll Keith, who for many years was super- 
intendent of the Keith Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Voth, was made general manager of the Voth 
Hardwood Co.; B. F. Bonner, president, and 
W. B. Burke, vice president. The Voth plant 
has one of the best locations in the Texas lumber 
belt, with modern cottages, water works, modern 
lighting systems as well as many other ad- 
vantages that make it an ideal place to live in. 

The output of the Voth Hardwood Co. will 
be marketed thru the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co.’s sales organization. 

Plans for two or more other hardwood mills 
to cut the Kirby hardwood holdings are as yet 
indefinite, other than that such plants will be 
built some time in the future, Mr. Bonner said. 
The acquisition of this plant by the Kirby in- 





And when his day’s over, some quiet corner hunt. 

A dog and a man must each “speak for his dinner.” 
When they can’t speak each is apt to grow thinner. 
“Comers” much more than “has beens” are admired; 
For the young pups are fresh and we old dogs are tired. 


—William Hamilton Miller. 


manufacturers are in favor of 
standards and have already 
accomplished a great deal along 
this line. The possibility of 
legislative action on standards, 
rumors of which have been in 
the air of late, are disconcert- 
ing to the Jumbermen. Mr. 








originally allocated to the Silsbee operation 
will be manufactured at Voth. 

At the same time the Keith Land & Invest- 
ment Co. was formed to take over the lands 
owned by the Keith Lumber Co., amounting to 
25,000 acres, and the Kirby property in Beau- 
mont, at a value of $200,000. The Keith Land 
& Investment Co. is a joint stock association 
owned by the stockholders of the Keith Lumber 
Co. W. C. Keith is president; B. R. Norvell, 
vice president, and T. H. Hunter, secretary. 
These gentlemen will also constitute the board 
of trustees. 

The organization of the above two companies 
will not affect the activities of the Keith Lum- 
ber Co., inasmuch as it will continue to operate 
its Rockland mill, which has a daily capacity 
of 50,000 feet. The company will also enter 
the wholesale field on a much larger scale. 


White’s talk indicated that in 
the present movement for a standardization con- 
ference the American Engineering Standards 
Committee and the Forest Service are acting 
as hosts to the lumber industry and are lending 
financial support and technical assistance be- 
cause they feel the lumber standards are essen- 
tial to the best future development of the lum- 
ber industry. The lumber producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers may, under the present plan, 
adopt their own American standards. 

After visiting Missoula the laboratory repre- 
sentatives made a very interesting study, the 
results of which will be of great value to the 
laboratory and the lumber industry as a whole, 
at the plant of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Here they were re- 
ceived with the greatest courtesy. Similar 
studies are to be made during the next six weeks 
im the west Coast and California regions. 
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Western Retailers in Most Interesting and Instructive 


Convention 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Feb. 18.—The 
nineteenth annual conference of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association wound up in 
a blaze of glory here tonight with the annual 
dinner-dance in the ballroom of the beautiful 
Hotel Utah. The use of superlatives is dan- 
gerous but nobody can deny that the musical 
entertainment at this convention was by far 
the best and most abundant as well as the most 
varied ever enjoyed during the last nineteen 
years of the organization’s life. 

Musical talent is unusually plentiful in Salt 
Lake City and was displayed not only at the 
evening entertainments and at the wonderful 
organ recital at the great Mormon tabernacle, 
but was an enjoyable part of the program at 
every session. It was the talk of the conven- 
tion thruout the three days’ stay of the visit- 
ors. It began with the singing of ‘‘ America’’ 
by the entire conference and was followed in 
turn at the different sessions by the male 
chorus of the Latter Day Saints’ High School, 
the ladies’ chorus of the same high school 
with sixty voices, the male chorus of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, the symphony orchestra of the 
same institution, the chorus of the Eastside 
High School and the 4-T Club of the Eastside 
High School. The entertainment was lavish 
and still unobtrusive and not tiresome in any 
way. The Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club as 
host made an enviable record. 

Thruout the convention everything went 
with a bang, not to mention the time Secre- 
tary Porter punched the button on the trick 
water cooler and blew the lid to the ceiling. 
It may be confidently recorded that he will 
never grow any more after that experience, 
and if he had intended to make a speech he 
forgot what he intended -t@ say. 

The dealers for years ha@ been saying that 
they wanted to do the talking at their con- 
vention so this time they were given a full 
chance. For the benefit of all, part of the 
program was ‘‘catch as catch can.’’ 

The setting was inspiring, as Salt Lake 
with its bee hive emblem and the old Deseret 
territory, as this part of the country was once 
known, are an example of what can be done 
by codperation. Everyone is familiar with 
the story of how the Mormon pioneers built 
a garden flowing with milk and honey out of 
a desert. Salt Lake is a beautiful thriving 
city—the realization of the vision of Joseph 
Smith. 

One thing was demonstrated beyond a 
doubt; namely, that the association is full of 
talent and altho for the first time in many 
years there were no hired spellbinders to en- 
lighten and entertain the members assembled, 
it has been said by many old timers that there 
never was a more interesting conference. The 
steady attendance at all sessions demonstrated 
this. 

The Salt Lake people are justly proud of 
their fair city—they are good boosters. The 
president of the Commercial Club admitted 
that there was no better city in the United 
States to hold the convention in and then, too, 
it is perhaps known that about half the popu- 
lation here call themselves (Latter Day) 
saints. This has been called the city of many 
wives and if the lumbermen’s dinner-dance 
was attended it is easy to know the reason 
why. 

Expressing their impressions of the conven- 
tion prominent retailers said: 

B. J. Boorman—Practicability. 

F. E. Ropsins—Practical. 

A. L. PortTer—Educative—more of an institute 
than ever before; and, secondly, the quality and 
quantity of the musical entertainment. 

ROBERT ANDERSON—The valuable lessons demon- 
strated. 

There were too many features. Every ses- 
sion had its features. The resolutions were 
constructive and showed that there was real 
thought behind them. 

_The two salesmanship demonstrations were 
big hits and not only were they entertaining, 





but they drove thoughts home in a way that 
no amount of speech making could do. 

The annual address of President Gamble was 
full of new ideas and should give the retailers 
food for thought and action for months to 
come. It showed that the author had de- 
voted much time and thought to vital ques- 
tions of the business and of association activi- 
ties. 

The 1923 conference will meet in Spokane 
and it is sure that the radical change in the 
convention program adopted for this meeting 
will be followed with the enthusiasm born of 
the success this year. 

In going to sunny southern California for 
a new president of the association a _ sur- 
prise was sprung on the convention but it was 
because of the steadfast refusal of C. E. Mur- 
phy, retiring vice president, to accept the 
honor. The election of J. C. Ferger, Fresno, 
Calif., as incoming president was, however, a 
very popular choice. 


The Advance Delegation Entertained 


An advance delegation of western retail 
lumbermen arrived in Salt Lake Wednesday 
morning for the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
altho this was one day ahead of the program 
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the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club started 
right in to entertain the visitors. A rather 
elaborate luncheon was served in the dining 
room of the Salt Lake Commercial Club. The 
luncheon was presided over by C. E. Murphy, 
Utah Lumber Co., Salt Lake, and president of 
the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club. Following 
the general introductions in more or less Ro- 
tary Club style and the satisfying of the inner 
man, Mr. Murphy introduced a few of the visit- 
ors, including F, E. Wellman, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff, Chicago, who told them of 
some of the impressions gained at earlier re- 
tail conventions this year. J. S. Williams, 
sales manager Grays Harbor Shingle Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., was called on to say something 
regarding the antishingle legislation, which 
at present is a live topic in Salt Lake and 
with which Mr. Williams has come in contact 
in various parts of the country during the 
last few years. He said that in the past it 
had been found that the movement was usually 





Note: A preliminary telegraphic report 
of the first day’s session of the annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association appeared on page 62 of 
the Feb. 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN.—EDbITOoR. 











Practical Lessons in Salesmanship a Feature 


started thru the influence of manufacturers 
of substitute roofings and invariably when 
the facts were presented to the commissioners 
or city councilmen or other legislative bodies, 
the building codes were modified so that they 
do not exclude shingles properly used. He 
told of the activities of R. S. Whiting, present 
secretary-manager of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
suggested that the retailers arrange for a 
meeting to be held here at a date when Mr. 
Whiting will be able to present the facts to 
the city’s building code committee. B. J. 
Boorman, Great Falls, Mont., as a representa- 
tive of the great dry farming section, told of 
the large amount of ‘‘red ink’’ being used by 
retail lumber dealers in this section, but came 
back with the statement that it might have 
been worse and probably was as bad or worse 
in some other places and expressed his un- 
bounded faith in the future. Regarding the 
great western territory which this association 
covers, Mr. Boorman quoted the Lumberman 
Poet, Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in his lines ‘‘ Men look 
to the East for the dawning of things’’ ete. 
George Risdon, Lincoln, Neb., with his stories 
and his verses and his genial manner and his 
praise of the hospitality of Salt Lake, lib- 
erally entertained the members and guests of 
the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning the first business session of 
the conference convened about 9.30 with the 
singing of ‘‘America’’ and the invocation by 
Rev. Elmer I. Goshen who substituted for Par- 
son Peter Simpkin, whose return to Salt Lake 
was unavoidably delayed. Surely the most at- 
tractive feature of the program was the music, 
which at this session consisted of familiar airs 
and original songs by the male chorus of the 
Latter Day Saints High School, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. B. Cecil Gates. Gov. Charles R. 
Mabey of Utah and F. C. Schramm, president 
Salt Lake Commercial Club Chamber of Com- 
merce, welcomed the lumbermen to the city. 
Gov. Mabey declared that his idea of an address 
of welcome was that it should be short and 
sweet, saying: 

All of us fellows of the lumber fraternity (Gov. 
Mabey is a director of a retail lumber company) 
feel that we have been sawing wood and saying 
nothing long enough. I can’t think of a time when 
so many good things seem about to break in on us 
here in Utah and I believe the same condition ap- 
plies to many other districts. I might tell you of 
the great resources of this wonderful State, its 
silver, copper, coal, iron deposits—iron deposits 
large enough to care for all the western States for 
centuries and enough oil shale to take care of the 
eg supply at the present rate of consumption 
or the next eighty-five years. We have enough 
salt to pickle the world. These resources must 
soon be developed and this means the building of 
towns and cities which in turn indicates the use 
of lumber and implies that this will be a big mar- 
ket for lumber. 

Mr. Schramm ‘‘admitted’’ that Salt Lake 
City was as good a place as any in the United 
States to hold a meeting and said that all lum- 
bermen in attendance at this meeting had been 
elected to membership in the Commercial Club 
for the duration of their stay. 

At this point a little impromptu part, not 
shown on the program, was played by J. C. 
Ferger, of Fresno, Calif., who had been dele- 
gated, as he said, by the San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club to fulfill the mission which 
the club had been unable to perform at the 
western retailers’ last annual meeting in Fresno. 
Mr. Ferger called B. J. Boorman, former presi- 
dent of the association, to the platform, and 
addressed him particularly. He expressed the 
appreciation of the California members of the 
association of the fact that many of them had 
been honored in the past with the presidency 
of the retailers’ organization and he then pre- 
sented Mr. Boorman with a gavel and base 
turned from a redwood burl and handsomely 
mounted with silver. He told him that the club 
hoped he would present it to President Gamble 
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to be carried down thru the years by the asso- 
ciation and that it would never be used by any 
president in an unconstitutional manner. Mr. 
Boorman responded with his usual appropriate 
language, dwelling on the beauty of the gavel, 
and the message which it conveyed. He paid 
a high tribute to past presidents of the asso- 
ciation who had come from California and par- 
ticularly to J. G. Martin. He accepted the gavel 
with the feeling that it was a great honor to do 
so and as former president of the association 
expressed his pleasure as he presented it to 
President Gamble. Mr. Gamble told of his 
appreciation and read the inscription for the 
benefit of the members of the association. 


President’s Address 


President Gamble then delivered his address. 
He began his remarks by recalling the pleasure 
of former meetings in Salt Lake City in 1907 
and 1914 and said that he felt sure members 
would carry home even fonder memories of this 
occasion. Business, he said, during 1921 was 
not of a volume or character to invite repeti- 
tion unless in the case of California, where mem- 
bers doubtless would be quite content to have 
in 1922 as good trade as in 1921. 

After briefly reviewing the phenomena! ad- 
vances and declines in demand and prices of 
lumber, President Gamble said that he felt re- 
tailers had won the public’s confidence in the 
most effective manner by reducing their prices 
on the basis of wholesale quotations and taking 
their losses as deflation required. He had ob- 
served that citizens in all parts of the country 
had said that if other retailers would pursue 
the lumber dealers’ policy business in general 
would soon be back to normal. 

Reductions in price, he said, did not create 
business, for buyers are not apt to purchase 
freely on a declining market. As a consequence 
the retail trade has been confronted with a 
50-percent reduction in volume of demand after 
taking a similar loss in price. This, he said, is 
the situation of retailers thruout the United 
States. 


Must Analyze Cause and Find Remedy 


Assuming that he had diagnosed the case 
correctly, he said, there is no better time than 
the present to analyze the situation with a view 
to discovering its causes and see if it is possible 
to ascertain remedies that will enable dealers 
to know with a degree of certainty where they 
will be twelve months hence. 

The president thought there would be no dis- 
sent from the belief that one of the chief rea- 
sons for reduced demand is lack of money in 
consumers’ hands. Therefore, retailers now are 
most interested in means and methods of financ- 
ing their principal customers. The largest con- 
sumer is the farmer, whose buying power is 
governed largely by the prices brought by his 
products. The next large consumer is the home 
builder, who may in fact be the largest buyer 
at some yards. 

The farmer, Mr. Gamble said, has suffered a 
shrinkage in values as great as any producer, 
and his buying power has been correspondingly 
curtailed, in some cases practically cut off. 

The home builder’s power to buy is based ov 
thrift and ability to secure funds. It is gen- 
erally admitted, the speaker said, that many 
renters have lost the knack of saving, at least 
for the purpose of buying homes. But there 
are many who want homes and would build them 
if they could borrow the money. In the speak- 
er’s opinion fully 75 percent of prospective 
home builders must rely upon building and loan 
associations for funds. 

The seriousness of the farmers’ situation, he 
said, had been realized by Governmental au- 
thorities and practical aid had been given thru 
the War Finance Corporation by means of ad- 
vances to banks on account of loans made for 
agricultural purposes. He did not know, he 
said, how well this agency is functioning, but 
he urged members to aid in the forming of loan 
companies and in getting the needed financial 
relief for farmers. The plan, he said, is simple 
and effective and applications for loans are 
passed upon promptly. 

Feasible Plan of Financing 


It is logical, President Gamble said, that 
the aid extended to farmers should be made 





available to home builders, for both are sub- 
stantial citizens who are essential to each oth- 
er. He then quoted the following from an ad- 
dress made by Secretary Hoover before the 
National Realtors’ Association, in Chicago, last 
July: 

The Federal reserve act should be amended so 
that the national banks may loan on homes. But 
permission to loan will not impel the banks to 
make such loans unless they are placed upon as 
good an investment basis as bonds. The thing that 
is most needed is so to amend our laws as to make 
mortgages as good an investment security as bonds 
or corporation notes, without impairing the rights 
of either borrower or lender. 

“*Tf we could free the channels for eapital,’’ 
Mr. Gamble continued, ‘‘we would get all the 
money we want and in my judgment the biggest 
building boom ever known would result. Lum- 
bermen can not have prosperous times until we 
arrange for the financing of building. We may 
as well stop right now and solve this problem. 
It looks difficult, but I never saw a situation 
that could not be met, and fairly too, if we 
set ourselves about it. Until lumbermen or oth- 
ers equally interested demand these reforms 
they are not likely to occur.’’ 

The speaker thought that Mr. Hoover’s plan 
is feasible, and that something of the kind 
would help, but he insisted that the home build- 
er could be given the requisite aid by loan com- 
panies financed by private capital. There is no 
doubt of the great need of money for buiid- 
ing, and he declared it is a most meritorious 
demand; it means more to the country than any 
other factor that he could name. ‘‘It would,’’ 
he said, ‘‘solve the unemployment situation; it 
will bring back to life several industries besides 
our own.’’ The matter, he declared, is one of 
extreme interest, in fact, he might say, ‘‘it 
spells success or failure of our business.’’ 

The problem, he said, has been solved in some 
communities, and where it has not been solved 
the fault is not altogether with the consumer, 
for the primary responsibility rests in many 
cases upon the merchant. From the viewpoint 
of profit this business is more desirable than 
cash-over-the-counter business. But tho this 
business goes'on the books, no deal is closed 
until the money is in the till. Therefore, the 
subject of credits is important. 


Must Look After Overhead 


Closely related to credits is the matter of 
overhead. During boom times, the speaker said, 
the cost of business got out of hand. Today 


with reduced volume and smaller gross profit - 


in money on each unit of sale ‘‘this phase of 


our business looms up in a threatening man- 


ner, and one must stop and analyze just what 
is being expended under this heading.’’ 

In pursuing the discussion of the cost of 
doing business President Gamble said: 


Up to four years ago the expenditures coming 
under the cost of doing business or overhead charge 
were pretty much fixed. They were the usual items 
of salaries, cost of unloading, insurance, taxes, in- 
terest on investment and depreciation. Today, 
however, altho these subdivisions are somewhat 
similar, many of them have become noticeably 
larger. For illustration, take the item of salaries 
and cost of unloading; in the last four years sal- 
aries have increased from 30 to 60 percent and the 
cost of common labor 50 percent. Not only that, 
but the average salaried employee is not doing 
as much, or the same class of work, today as was 
done by the man occupying a similar position pre- 
viously. 

Taxes Have Increased Greatly 


The item of taxes has been increased in many 
communities threefold until it has become an ex- 
penditure which instead of being a fraction of 1 
percent of the cost of doing business is sometimes 
as high as 2 or 3 percent. 

But our present day cost of doing business is 
not limited to these subdivisions. We have worked 
into our scheme of merchandising the important 
item of service. To one dealer the word “service” 
implies one thing; to others, it stands for some- 
thing else. 

In our line of business, service should be a 
performance which is productive to the dealer 
and helpful to the consumer. Productive service 
is that which develops and creates other busi- 
ness for the dealer. Helpful service is that which 
teaches the consumer to economize, yet maintain 
a practical standard of construction. 

Does all of our service come within this defi- 
nition? Is it not a fact that we are doing things 


today which are not beneficial to the dealer nor 
to the best interest of the buyer? For example, 
take just one item: many of us have free delivery 
systems; we have trucks at the beck and call of 
our customers; in many cases, the distance of the 
delivery nor the size of the sale places no restric- 
tion on this performance. The customer may be- 
lieve this to be the best of service. If it is possi- 
ble for him to call up your place of business and 
enter an order for one bunch of shingles to be de- 
livered three miles in the country, and if he imme- 
diately receives the order, he will put you down as 
a wideawake dealer who caters to his trade. There 
is no question but that this is convenient for the 
customer. But is it necessarily helpful to him? 
This is just one of our present day forms of serv- 
ice which is being abused. I could name dozens 
of others which are equally prohibitive and unpro- 
ductive. 


Should Endorse Standardization 


Referring to the efforts of retailers and man- 
ufacturers to promote standardization, Presi- 
dent Gamble said he hoped the association 
would endorse the work that has been done. 
He referred particularly to the universal mold- 
ing book, saying that he believed it could be 
reduced three-fifths ‘‘and the remaining mold- 
ings be made in net sizes that can be worked 
out of stock widths and thicknesses; this with- 
out detrimental effect to either ourselves or the 
trade.’’ 

He said that the work of the Shingle Branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
behalf of a standardized product deserves the 
support of the retailers in marketing the red 
cedar shingle. There seemed to be, he said, a 
concerted effort of substitute roofing manu- 
facturers to abolish shingles by prohibitions in 
municipal codes, and he cited California as the 
first State to legislate in the matter. He urged 
dealers to watch such legislation and said that 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association would 
be glad to codperate with them. 

Referring particularly to the work of the as- 
sociation, he said: ‘‘I believe the policy of our 
association is so many years in advance of that 
of any other organization of like kind that no 
fair comparison can be made.’’ He then re- 
ferred to the fact that the association’s activi- 
ties had been thoroly investigated by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and quoted a letter from 
it telling of dismissing an application for a 
complaint against the association because the 
investigation failed to disclose a ease calling for 
the exercise of the commission’s corrective pow- 
ers. This, he said, should make every member 
feel proud of his organization, which now has 
1,075 members, and all should back it ‘with 
more pep.’’ 

Reads Trade Commission Letter 


Secretary Porter, before reading his annual 
report, read a letter to the assembled members 
from an examiner for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission absolving the association of any illegal 
act, following an investigation of several months 
by the commission. This, coming at the time 
when press dispatches had just announced that 
the commission had issued a statement to the 
effect that its investigation of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Spokane, showed 
that it had indulged in practices which were 
contrary to the law, was received by members 
with considerable comfort. Mr. Porter then 
read the statement from Senator Calder of New 
York, in which the senator had denounced some 
recent advances in lumber prices and had 
stated that prices had gone back to war time 
peak. The secretary urged that this matter be 
referred to the committee on resolutions and 
have it draft statements to be sent to all west- 
ern congressional delegates, posting them on 
retail lumber price conditions and condemning 
the alleged misstatements of fact by Senator 
Calder. Secretary Porter called attention to 
the manner in which the program this year dif- 
fered radically from those of former confer- 
ences and then made his annual report. 


Secretary’s Report 


Some of the important matters touched on in 
the secretary’s report follow: 


There are approximately thirty thousand firms 
in the United States engaged in merchandising 
lumber and building materials at retail, and of 
this number over 90 percent, or more than twenty- 
seven thousand, lost money and balanced their 
books in the red for 1921. One prominent retailer, 
who is in touch with retail conditions covering a 
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wide scope of territory, thought the estimate was 
low—that it would go at least 95 percent of the 
thirty thousand. Never before in the history of 
the industry has such widespread, unfavorable 
condition existed. This is true not only of the in- 
dustry at large, but of many industrial corpora- 
tions whose financial responsibility was never be- 
fore brought into question. Quite a number of 
——— concerns have retired from business alto- 
gether. 
Insurance Company Record 


Take our own insurance company record, coupled 
with those of the retailers’ companies at Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, all three catering to insur- 
ance on retail lumber yards only. A little over a 
year ago these three concerns had approximately 
$90.000,000 of insurance in force on retail lumber 
yards. This last year we have not only failed to 
make a gain in the volume of business on the books, 
but have lost approximately $12,000,000 of insur- 
ance, some of which is accounted for in reduction 
of stock, but by far, the greatest proportion of it 
is an actual dollar and cents loss to the retailer. 


Many of our problems will never be solved by 
individual action. What we need is consensus of 
opinion, and then try and apply to the best of our 
ability the boiled down policies and principles of 
the majority. In years gone by we have en- 
croached on the functions of the banker. I have 
heard retailers complain of the fellow who cuts 
the price on their merchandise, but he is not in it 
with the retailer who gives away that which the 
banker sells for 8 percent or more. That means 
we must take interest bearing notes, or charge in- 
terest on open accounts and collect it. 


We must not only preach the gospel of repairs, 
replacement and improvements, but must impress 
upon the owner the necessity of keeping his prop- 
erty in good repair and making certain necessary 
improvements. 


Questions for Retailers to Decide 


It seems to me the time has arrived when we 
should decide whether or not we will do business 
direct with the consuming public, or continue to 
act as we have in the past as merely a warehouse 
man for the carpenter and contractor, accepting 
whatever they see fit to offer us for our merchan- 
dise. Should we add to the price of our mer- 
chandise and turn this sum over to the contractor 
to help out on his bid? Should we give the car- 
penter and contractor a special price—a special 
discount of 5 or 10 percent? 


Should the cement folks expect the building ma- 
terial merchant, with his investment of more than 
$150,000,000, to market their products and pay lit- 
tle or nothing for the privilege? How about the 
roofing question—some of it being sold by whole- 
sale grocers? Is it good business to handle ce- 
ment, roofing and other side lines without any re- 
gard to the cost of doing business, and a fair and 
legitimate return in profit? 


Has the retailer the right to refuse to render 
to the consuming public the service it should have, 
because he is afraid the architect would not like 
it? What should we do to create a demand for 
our merchandise, and how should we do it? 


This conference affords an opportunity for a 
full, frank and free discussion and debate of these 
and other subjects, pertinent to the successful con- 
— and operation of a profitable building material 

usiness. 


Splendid Results from Correspondence Course 


It is most gratifying to report that about one 
thousand young men employed in retail lumber 
stores and yards have subscribed for the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Correspondence School Course, pre- 
pared some years ago under our direction and sug- 
gestion, by the International Correspondence 
Schools, of Scranton, Pa., and secured splendid 
markings, snowing that they actually studied it. 
These young men are efficiently equipped to serve 
the home builder and give him expert advice on 
his building requirements, and their services are 
of greater value to their employers. One of the 
needs of the hour for the retail building material 
business is young men highly trained in the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship in all its ramifications, 
coupled with a splendid knowledge of construc- 
tion, so that they may give expert advice to the 
carpenter, contractor and consumer on the proper 
use of their materials after they are sold. 


The Western Retail Lumberman is the associa- 
tion organ, the columns of which are open at all 
times to members for an expression of their opin- 
ion and views on any subject pertinent to the con- 
duct of our business. 

Mr. Brown, who is an expert on traffic matters 
of all kinds, will give you a detailed statement 
later of the traffic department, and Mr. Kjosness 
will give his views on the value of this service. 
Members who use this department will gladly at- 
test to the splendid service it renders in all lines. 


Insurance Losses Adjusted and Paid Promptly 


Our insurance company was fortunate in losing 
only $1,250,000 worth of business up to Jan. 1, and 
about $250,000 since, due to many retailers, after 
inventory, finding they were overinsured. The end 
of cancelations is probably in sight, and from now 
on we should continue to build up. Our losses 
this year were a trifle over $45,000, and these were 
all adjusted ‘and paid promptly. We assessed 
against all members for the year 48 percent, or a 
little less than half of the members’ deposit, and 
after paying all losses and administrative expenses 
we had left a little over $18,000. 


Asks Codperation on Membership Campaign 
At our last annual conference we had a member- 


ship of one thousand, one hundred and thirty-three 
yards. Since then there has been a net loss of 
fifty-eight, leaving a total membership on Feb. 1, 
1922, of one thousand and seventy-five. There are 
over six hundred retailers in our association terri- 
tory not identified with the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association who should be members. If 
two hundred, or even one hundred of our present 
membership would coéperate with the secretary’s 
office, and write letters when requested to these 
nonmembers urging their application, I am sure it 
would result in a couple of hundred new members 
and - splendid increase in our insurance depart- 
ment. 


Activities of Traffic Department 


Traffic Manager R. S. Brown presented a 
very comprehensive report, which pointed out 
that a study of readjustment processes indicates 
that prices of all commodities have been heavily 
reduced, while freight rates remain at the high- 
est level in history. Manifestly there can be 
no return to normal business, he declared, until 
transportation costs bear a proper relation to 
commodity values. Mr. Brown said years of 
experience taught that the railroads did not 
wish to throttle industries by unjust or diserim- 
inatory rates, which were due to the shipper or 
consignee not giving the transportation company 
sufficient or proper information. Believing the 
time opportune for a general reduction in rates, 
the association had taken membership in the 
National Industrial Traffic League and had 
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authorized the league’s witnesses to present the 
association’s views at the Washington rate hear- 
ings. 

In urging the importance of the traffie de- 
partment, Mr. Brown said that every industry 
has a careful fiscal department, the work of 
which it is necessary to check periodically by 
calling in an accountant, and declared that it 
was just as important that freight bills be 
audited. As to the possibility of making collec- 
tion he said that. the law is clear as to loss and 
damage claims, and that in their settlement 
there should be no compromise. As to the suc- 
cess of the association in claims work, he stated 
that during the last year it had collected over 
three hundred claims previously declined. Be- 
cause of reduced traffic, there was a reduction 
of $14,000 in the amount of claims presented, 
but collections were $800 in excess of last 
year’s, there being included settlements of many 
claims listed as unpaid in last year’s report. 
The total uncollected claims last year amounted 
to $16,000, while this year pending claims 
amount to only $6,000. 

As one of the department’s most successful 
accomplishments he cited its having convinced 
the coal producing railroads that their demand 
for a 2 percent tolerance on coal claims was 
unreasonable and unlawful, there being thus 
effected a saving of $5,000 a year for members. 
A reduction of 25 cents a hundred pounds on 
lumber from Pacific coast points had been se- 
cured for the Pioneer and Buffalo lumber com- 
panies, of Buffalo, Wyo., and a substantial re- 


duction in coal rates from Utah points had 
been secured for the Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co., of Hillyard, Wash. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


About 250 attended the afternoon session 
which was opened by a chorus of sixty female 
voices from the Latter Day Saints High School, 
followed by a soprano solo. 


The first speaker was I. G. Kjosness, general 
manager of the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho, who continued the discussion 
of the work of the traffic department. The 
speaker’s remarks were largely confined to his 
own experiences with the department, and the 
benefits his company had received thru the de- 
partment’s efforts. Mr. Kjosness said the com- 
pany had on one occasion received a check from 
the department for claims nine years old. ‘‘In 
many cases the claims successfully handled by 
our traffic department, would otherwise be a 
dead loss,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘and it will often 
dig up claims that one had entirely overlooked.’’ 
Each member might find his own traffic depart- 
ment good, he said, but a private organization 
of this kind can not go so far as that run by 
the association. When the latter gets on the 
trail of a just claim it is hard to sidetrack it 
for it uses more convincing arguments and is 
better organized. He earnestly appealed to 
every member of the association present to make 
full use of the department. 


Roy 8. Brown, who presented the report of 
the traffic department at the morning session, 
followed Mr. Kjosness and after commenting 
ona few points in the report led an informal 
discussion on the details of traffic matters. Coal 
claims and shrinkage, coal car diversions, trans- 
fer of cars of coal, free-time rules and various 
legal phases of the questions involved were 
taken up. In reply to a question as to whether 
there was any one present who did not re-weigh 
his coal only one delegate admitted that he 
passed this up, saying that in his case it would 
be too expensive a proposition. Mr. Brown said 
that most carriers contend that all coal shrinks, 
but a few take a more liberal view, the view 
held by the members of the association. 


A. O. Spear’s contribution entitled ‘‘ Creating 
Demand by Putting on a Special Sale to Clean 
Up Odds and Ends,’’ was listened to with much 
interest. Mr. Spear is from Provo, Utah, and 
is both a pleasing and forceful speaker. He 
told how his company had decided last spring, 
at the suggestion of-its manager, to put on a 
special ‘‘clean-up’’ sale. It had a lot of doors, 
millwork and other things it wished to get rid 
of and after everything was ready an ad was 
placed in the paper which was headed: ‘‘ Did 
You Ever See a Lumber Yard Sale?’’ The idea 
was new, in that town, at least, said Mr. Spear, 
and the effect of the announcement was to cause 
a mild sensation. The sale lasted fifteen days 
and the company had many visitors. Premiums 
were offered on $50 purchases and the end of 
the fifteen days found the company cleaned 
out of its old stocks and its exchequer $2,387.95 
better off. ‘‘Some people have wanted to take 
the jazz out of business,’’ said Mr. Spear. 
‘‘We put it in.’’ Mr. Spear also touched 
briefly on discounts and free delivery systems, 
the charging of interest on outstanding accounts 
and the like. He urged those present to get 
in their outstanding accounts, declaring that a 
lot of money is going to waste. 


Tells of Handling Hardware 


The next speaker was F. W. Hornung, vice- 
president and general manager of the Strevell- 
Patterson Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, who 
dwelt upon the close relationship between lum- 
ber and hardware. ‘‘Hardware and lumber 
are more closely allied than most people real- 
ize,’? said Mr. Hornung, ‘‘and many lumber 
dealers could not remain in the business with- 
out the aid of their profits on hardware sales.’’ 
Every merchant is confronted with the problem 
of turnover, the speaker said, and he contended 
that hardware could be handled without adding 
to the overhead. The company had sent a sam- 
ple of its display system originated by George 
Rogers, one of its salesmen, which, according 
to Mr. Hornung, had found much favor with 
lumber dealers interested in the sale of hard 
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ware, with special reference to the Anderson & 
Sons Co., of Logan. The display consisted of a 
model cabinet, with shelves and hooks for hang- 
ing articles on the doors, arid aroused consider- 
able interest. 

Promoting Local Industries 


George W. Wood, of the Wood Bros. Co., 
Santa Cruz, Calif., spoke on the promotion of 
local industries as a means of stimulating the 
demand for lumber products and illustrated 
his talk with lantern slides. Mr. Wood’s lec- 
ture was one of the most pleasant and profitable 
of the conference. At first the listener wondered 
whether or not he was in the poultry business 
as almost every sentence was illustrated with 
a chicken sereen, but it soon became evident 
that the promotion of the poultry business was 
an ulterior motive with the company and that 
its real object was to create a demand for poul 
try houses. The lecture proved that two can 
win at the same game. Besides tripling its 
own business in a few years the company had 
been the means of raising the poultry industry 
to a point where $2,000,000 worth of eggs were 
being shipped a year. The company even had to 
seek a market for the product in England. [The 
story of how this concern capitalized a Home 
Coming Week celebration, with pictures of its 
splendid exhibits, was printed on page 47 of the 
Feb. 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EDITOR. | 

The entertainment feature of the conference 


California is healthy he attributed to the fact 
that the planing millmen are pulling together. 
He commented on the usual healthy condition 
of the retail lumber business wherever he 
goes, but in contrast said that usually the 
reverse is true in the planing mill business. 
Lack of knowledge was blamed by him for the 
troubles of the planing millmen. He empha- 
sized the point that the old saying: ‘‘ What 
is one man’s loss is another’s gain’’ is incor- 
rect; the truth of the matter is, ‘‘ What is one 
man’s loss is all men’s loss.’’ 


He told of an effort being made to create 
a western planing mill congress with the ob- 
ject of standardizing sizes and patterns and 
generally disseminating knowledge of the 
business, and he urged the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at this meeting to 
go on record endorsing such a move. He told 
of his own experiences in operating a planing 
mill in southern California which had many 
interesting lessons in it for other planing mill 
operators present. He said he found that in 
about 50 percent of the products the dealers 
had better be jobbers than manufacturers as 
they could buy them cheaper than they could 
make them. 

He pointed out how the California operators 
taught the contractors that the planing mills 
could make up frames cheaper than the con- 
tractors could make them. Thé same thing 
was true of cabinet work. He believed there 


same time it was attractive because there was 
practically no investment. He also stated that 
about 50 percent of the cost of the house bill 
is in the millwork. 

Then with a blackboard and blue prints and 
with the aid of Pacific universal millwork 
catalogs, which had been distributed about the 
audience, he conducted a sort of ‘‘Coin’s 
Financial School’’ in showing the dealers how 
to figure estimates on what the millmen will 
charge them for odd sized millwork. 

B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont., highly 
complimented this demonstration, but he 
urged the discouragement of the use of odd 
sizes. He said: ‘‘If we can sell stock sizes 
50 percent cheaper than odd sizes we are giv- 
ing the customer a real service in encouraging 
him to use the stock sizes. Your customer’s 
dollar would go much farther.’’ 

Before adjourning for lunch, Parson Peter 
Simpkin addressed a few words to the meeting 
and took occasion to express the warmth of his 
feelings for his many friends among the Salt 
Lake lumbermen. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Friday afternoon’s session was one of the 
most interesting and instructive of the whole 
conference. The session was opened with music 
as usual and the entertainment feature of this 
session also included some funny retold stories 
by George Risdon, head of the Western Glass 
& Paint Co., Lincoln, Neb. 





WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION IN CONVENTION AT HOTEL UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY 


consisted this evening of a reception, dance 
and supper in the grill room of the Hotel Utah. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Again varying the musical program, the 
Friday morning session was opened by the 
male chorus of the University of Utah. This 
session was a real business session in that the 
discussions were by practical men on prac- 
tical problems in the industry. 

Charles D. LeMaster, Fresno, Calif., man- 
ager of the Planing Millmen’s Association of 
the San Joaquin Valley, told the dealers of 
the evolution of the planing mill business of 
the San Joaquin Valley from chaos and un- 
intelligent operation to a business that is con- 
ducted on business principles, and with a 
profit to the operator and a service to the 
community. He particularly stressed the 
point that an industry conducted on a losing 
basis is a detriment to the community and a 
menace to buyers as well as owners. 

Mr. LeMaster said that he wanted to bring 
a message from sunny southern California on 
the ‘‘Spirit of Pull Together.’’ He declared 
that the good retail yard operator is not neces- 
sarily a good planing millmen. Cost knowl- 
edge is the prime need in the planing mill 
business. What is most lacking in the plan- 
ing mill business is associations. An associa- 
tion is necessary to gather a knowledge of 
costs. He brought out that knowing the indi- 
vidual costs is not enough. If the other mill- 
man does not know his costs, too, he will in- 
jure his own business, his competitor’s busi- 
ness, and in the end is bound to work an in- 
jury to his whole community. 

That the planing mill business in southern 


was a bigger building campaign on in Fresno 
than in any other city on the Pacific coast 
and that 95 percent of the cabinet work was 
being made in the planing mills. 


Planing Mill Discussion Continued 


A. MacCuaig, Spokane, Wash., followed with 
a discussion of the same important subject. 
He was in accord with the statements of Mr. 
LeMaster. The planing mill question has long 
been a vexing problem for retail yards the 
country over and Mr. MacCuaig summed up 
the general situation in many communities 
when he said: ‘‘It takes a mighty good, 
smooth running, retail yard to make enough 
profits to supply the funds to learn the rudi- 
ments of opearting a planing mill.’’ 

Like Mr. LeMaster he laid the planing mill- 
man’s trouble to a lack of knowledge of costs. 
He said the greatest essential in the business 
is to secure the most accurate cost methods 
that may be devised. In closing he said: 
‘*Good superintendents, good salesmen and ac- 
curate cost accounting will put the much ma- 
ligned special shop where it belongs—on a 
profitable basis.’’ 


Figuring Millwork 


‘‘Short Cuts in Figuring Millwork’’ was 
the subject of R. K. Bollerman of the Walla 
Walla Lumber Co., Walla Walla, Wash. Mr. 
Bollerman confined his remarks to the figuring 
of estimates on odd work—that is not stock 
sizes. He told of the habit of many dealers 
of figuring the stock items closely but of 
guesing at odd work costs. He told the dealers 
that the margin of profit on odd work should 
be the same as on stock patterns and at the 


The practical side of the session consisted of 
a demonstration of the proper method of selling 
red cedar shingles. J. 8. Williams, manager 
of the shingle sales department of the Grays 
Harbor Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash., being 
the salesman and Robert Anderson of Anderson 
& Sons Co., Logan, Utah, taking the part of the 
customer. Mr, Williams’ eloquence and humor 
and Mr. Anderson’s sallies brought rounds of 
applause and every minute was enjoyed. 

Mr. Williams was prepared with samples and 
blackboard and figures and sat at his desk with 
an expression becoming a man of affairs when 
Mr. Anderson came ‘‘in.’’ ‘‘Just come up 
with a load of spuds,’’ said the latter by way 
of greeting. ‘‘Mrs. Anderson wanted me to 
come in and talk with you about the home. 
Want to talk about a new roof and can not de- 
cide on the kind.’’ Mr. Williams looked very 
genial and gave a friendly nod of assent now 
and then while his caller rambled on. ‘‘ Yes, 
we want to give you the most for money,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and we regard the roof as a very im- 
portant matter. Now, won’t you tell me a few 
things the new roof you are getting must be, 
or do?’’ 

Mr. Anderson rambled on some more. He 
wanted a dry roof, a roof that looked well 
(‘*Yes, and you want permanent beauty,’’ in- 
terposed the salesman amid laughter), and he 
wanted one that would last; one that would 
not be affected too much by hail, as they 
wanted to be able to sleep at night, and he 
wanted one that would not cost too much. As 
Mr. Anderson enumerated these things Mr. 
Williams jotted them down and when he was 
thru went over them one by one emphasiz- 
ing each and commenting on the good taste, 
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sense and discriminating powers of his ‘‘ pros- 
pect,’’ but without a touch of flattery. 

‘*Now,’’ said Mr. Williams, ‘‘here is a point 
that few people seem to think of when selecting 
material for a roof: What about the coloring? 
You will want, I take it, a harmonious color 
effect and you should have a roof that will re- 
sist the heat of the summer and the cold in the 
winter.’’ He then showed how certain mate- 
rials in the roof helped to keep down the coal 
bill in the winter. 

‘We want to be particular about this house,’’ 
said the customer thoughtfully, and with the 
tendency of most customers to wander a little 
from the point which the salesman is trying to 
drive home. ‘‘ We are going to a great expense 
and one thing we must guard against in this 
roof is fire.’’ The salesman agreed heartily, 
as all real salesmen would, and said, ‘‘ Of course 
the ability to resist fire is one of the qualities 
this roof must possess.’’ He then went over 
the requirements of his customer again, restat- 
ing each demand deliberately, showing that he 
grasped them fully and was more convinced 
than ever of the wisdom of this ‘‘farmer.’’ But 
enough time had now been spent on prelimi- 
naries and now that they understood each other 
perfectly the salesman said indifferently: ‘‘ We 
ean handle any type and make of roof and on 
the same percentage of profit and our advice 
will, therefore, be impartial.’’ 


The ‘‘Customer’’ Balks 


The ‘‘customer’’ tried to balk a little. Con- 
sciously or unconsiously he was not ready to 
come down to earth—to talk real ‘‘business.’’ 
He began to slam the roofs of the homes in 
his neighborhood, attacking them from several 
angles, Mr. Williams was very patient and did 
not look the least irritable. Offering his client 
a cigar, amid laughter, he walked to the black- 
board and began to illustrate the difference be- 
tween shingles as to their respective powers of 
resisting the elements and other things. He 
showed how the shingles he was trying to sell 
would not curl up or split and that it was very 
important that a shingle should lie snug on 
the roof. There was not one good point about 
edge grain that he did not bring out and the 
‘‘customer’’ was profoundly impressed, saying 
that he did not know there was so much in 
shingles as all that. During this demonstration 
Mr. Williams talked price freely, telling what 
this would cost and what that would cost, how 
many shingles of this kind it would take to cover 
the roof in question and how many of that and 
emphasizing the importance of having one clear 
lap as a factor of safety. 


Althe the salesman talked price freely he 
kept quality and safety uppermost, assuring 
his ‘‘customer’’ that the best was the cheapest 
in the long run but at the same time comment- 
ing on the low prices he had to ask. He then 
carried the ‘‘caller’’ with him while he discussed 
the cost of laying the shingles, the nails re- 
quired, the labor, sheathing and so on. Sud- 
denly he stopped and said: ‘‘What you really 
want to know is what the total will cost,’’ and 
the ‘‘client’’ agreed. The figures were soon 
placed on the table and the visitor seemed per- 
fectly satisfied, yet there appeared to be some- 
thing on his mind. Mr. Williams without ap- 
pearing to notice this said: ‘‘Perhaps you 
would like to know how shingle roofs compare 
with other roofs?’’ The ‘‘client’’ assented 
and other roofing materials and their costs were 
gone into thoroly, to the advantage of shingles. 
‘*But,’’ said the man, ‘‘I get better fire pro- 
tection from asphalt.’’ ‘‘ All right,’’ said Mr. 
Williams, without a trace of irritation, ‘‘let’s 
compare them.’’ He then took a shingle and 
asked the ‘‘customer’’ to light it with a match 
which was done, the shingle, of course, burning 
freely. ‘‘And this is just what we don’t want 
to happen,’’? said Mr. Anderson seriously. 
Without any argument another match was struck 
and placed in the hand of the critic whilst a 
Piece of supposed fireproof roofing was elevated. 
‘Touch this,’’ said Mr. Williams casually, as 
if anxious to see whether it would really burn 
or not. ‘‘This is the material that is believed 
to be fire resisting.’? Mr. Anderson did touch it 
and the fire resulting from contact with the 
match was so great that it was put out with 


some difficulty, to the huge delight of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Williams then demonstrated the re- 
sisting powers of the wooden shingles when 
laid on a roof. Mr. Anderson agreed that edge 
grain shingles were all right and that he would 
recommend them to his wife when he got home. 


Mr. Anderson had during the discussion com- 
mented on the age of his house and Mr. Will- 
iams then inquired if he would like to sell it. 
He seemed perfectly willing to do so and said he 
wanted $3,000. ‘‘How would you like to get 
$4,000 for it?’’ was asked. That would be all 
right with the ‘‘customer,’’ it appeared, and so 
he was told that if he would let Mr. Williams 
rejuvenate it he could secure $4,000 and he 
(Mr. Williams) would take all that was made 
over that sum for his work. Costs of the re- 
juvenation were rapidly sketched and Mr. Wil- 
liams did not attempt to conceal the big profit 
he would make, much to his ‘‘client’s’’ surprise 
and wonder. He mentioned a probable customer 
and said that he thought he would willingly pay 
$4,500. The farmer said he would have it done 
and take up the business of buying old houses 
and having them repaired! The scene closed 
with a hearty handshake and a big laugh and 
much clapping from the audience. 


Mr. Williams then addressed the audience for 
a few minutes on the proposed local ordinance 
prohibiting shingles and urged that if legisla- 
tion be passed it be directed toward eliminating 





J. S. WILLIAMS, ABERDEEN, WASH. ; 
Who Acted as the Shingle Salesman 


certain classes of shingles, contending that edge 
grain shingles are more fire resistive than most 
prepared roofing. 


Parson Makes Practical Talk 


While it may be said that the practical side 
of the afternoon session was the shingle dis- 
cussion, the subsequent talk of Parson Simp- 
kin, of Salt Lake City, chaplain of Hoo-Hoo 
and one of the most popular preachers in the 
West, was emminently practical as well as being 
full of that advice which the members of the 
clerical profession are supposed to impart. 


Mr. Simpkin said people in America had 
imagined that the difficulties of the recon- 
struction period following the war would be 
experienced in England, France and every 
other country but their own, and altho it was 
necessary to tell the truth yet he came with 
a message of optimism. There was no coun- 
try in the world that could afford to be so 
optimistic as the United States. 


He spoke in the highest possible terms of 
the trade organization and said there never 
was a time when it was so important as now. 
He urged close attention to the management 
of one’s own business and said that anything 
in the nature of waste should be eliminated. 
‘No business must run hereafter,’’ declared 
Mr. Simpkin, ‘‘without paying a fair profit 


on the capital invested.’’ He contended that 
failures ultimately fell upon the people as a 
whole and not on the individual bankrupt. 

Mr. Simpkin paid a striking compliment to 
the value of trade journals and showed how 
the business man of today can not get along 
satisfactorily without subscribing to them only, 
and also without reading them. He said on his 
recent visit to Indiana he called on two old 
lumber friends. The office of the first was 
neat and tidy and on the top of the desk were 
the trade journals, prominent among which 
were copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and they were neatly filed and gave the ap- 
pearance of being highly prized. That friend, 
he learned, was enjoying a good business 
and everything was going well with him de- 
spite the hard times. At the next office he 
found the trade journals lying about with 
their wrappers on, as if they were of no 
value to this man, ‘‘and,’’ said the reverend 
gentleman, ‘‘I was not at all surprised to find 
that he was not doing very well in a business 
way.’’ 

Mr. Simpkin’s discussion showed a thoro 
and surprising grasp of the fundamentals of 
business and a sympathetic understanding of 
its difficulties. He concluded his remarks by 
saying that what America wants is lumber- 
men who do not sell boards but homes. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Saturday morning the stage was set for a 
practical demonstration of how the up-to-date 
retailer who is an advertiser and a merchan- 
diser of homes meets mail order competition 
and gets the business while the unprogressive 
dealer who sells 2x4s (sometimes), is not a 
believer in advertising, plan books or up-to- 
date salesmanship methods, is too busy or too 
lazy even to go after prospects and conse- 
quently does no business. C. G. Power, Nam- 
pa, Idaho, doubled in the parts of the two deal- 
ers, while J. L. Logsdon, Kuna, Idaho, took 
the part of the farmer customer. 


In the part of Mr. Pep, Mr. Power demon- 
strated that he is a real lumber merchant. 
Every dealer there could see that with one eye 
shut and many of them picked up good point- 
ers that they will take home with them. Mr. 


“Logsdon proved to be a comedian of rare attain- 


ments and if Alexander Pantages or ‘‘old 
man Orpheum’’ had been present the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co. would be looking for a 
new manager for one of its yards. After this 
Secretary Porter will never look outside of 
his own association for any kind of talent. 


Mr. Pep told Si Hopkins, the farmer, the 
difference between extra *A* shingles and ver- 
tical grain 5/2 shingles; and not only that 
but he told how to nail the shingles on and 
what kind of nails to use. He went the mail 
order house one better and offered the farmer 
$2 for every knot he could find in the finish 
lumber. Si told about his sad experience 
with patent roofing and how it blew off the 
barn and he had bought enough shingles to 
recover it. 

The Saturday afternoon session began with 
an educational moving picture show on the 
value of correspondence study by young men 
during their spare moments. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


Following the picture show the report of the 
resolutions committee was delivered by B. J. 
Boorman, chairman of the committee. The 
resolutions were all passed as read. 


The resolutions adopted touched upon many 
extremely important problems in the industry, 
among them being the following of especially 
wide interest to lumbermen: 


Inequitable Freight Rates 


WHEREAS, Our intermountain country, rich in 
undeveloped natural resources, finds itself handi- 
capped by unreasonable and confiscatory freight 
rates, caused primarily from rates being increased 
on the percentage basis, while the roads were in 
the hands of the Federal Government. Prior to 
that time our rates were on a higher plane; the 
percentage basis of increase penalized. the inter- 
mountain zone more than any other section of the 
United States. Under such a handicap our rural 
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districts and smaller centers are becoming depopu- 
lated; therefore 


We protest against the abolishment of the princi- 
ples of the long and short haul clause. 


An Uniust Statement 

We most keenly deplore the fact that any public 
servant of our great nation should be responsible 
for issuing destructive reports that might result 
in causing doubt in the mind of an uninformed 
public. 

Senator Calder, of New York, is supposed to be 
responsible for a report that “lumber has recently 
jumped in price 30 percent, bringing prices prac- 
tically back to their war peak level.” 

Such statements are not in harmony with the 
truth. They are absolutely false. There are ap- 
proximately 30,000 retail lumber dealers in the 
United States. An investigation would reveal the 
fact that 90 percent of the total number balanced 
their books in red for the year 1921 A. D., sustain- 
ing heavy monetary losses, thousands of retail 
dealers finding it necessary to replenish their 
losses from their capital stock; while hundreds 
who could not stand their losses and continue 
business closed their yards. 

Considering the heavy transportation advances, 
lumber is being sold today to the consumer and 
home builder more cheaply than in former years. 

The strength of our nation is in the homes of 
its people; and false reports which have the effect 
of discouraging home building are destructive and 
weaken the great bulwark of American institutions. 

The housing question is one of our great eco- 
nomic problems. There are today 20,697,204 resi- 
dences occupied by 24,351,676 families, resulting 
in the necessity of one family in every five doubling 
up, as it were, to find housing accommodations. 

The lumber and lumber products in a home repre- 
sents approximately 24 percent of the cost of a 
home, and is the cheapest commodity on the mar- 
ket today. 

Smith-McNary Reclamation Bill 


WHEREAS, There is now pending before Congress 
the Smith-McNary bill, which seeks to appropriate 
$500,000,000 for the creation of a revolving fund, 
for the purpose of supplying funds for carrying 
forward land reclamation, including irrigation and 
drainage,» with the object of providing future homes 
for the people of this nation and bringing into pro- 
ductivity large areas of waste lands which are 
now an economic menace to this country; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, realizing the benefits which flow 
from land reclamation, expresses itself in favor 
of the inauguration of a national reclamation 
policy, which lends itself to the idea of extending 
the credit of the nation, as proposed in the Smith- 
MeNary bill, for the carrying forward of reclama- 
tion projects, and the funds released from such 
completed projects to become available for future 
projects, rather than by the present system of 
making direct appropriations by Congress for each 
new project. 

Better Trade Practices 


WHEREAS, There has grown up in the retail lum- 
ber business in some sections the practice of giving 
discounts to contractors, which experience has 
shown is not in harmony with modern and equal- 
price trade ethics? 

We would therefore suggest, That all discounts 
to contractors be abolished. 


WHEREAS, The practice of providing free delivery 
of lumber, involving a heavy expense to the yards, 
is not justified. 

We therefore recommend, That consideration be 
given these two subjects to the end that uniform 
trade practices be adopted which seek to make 
each department of our business carry its proper 
share of expense. In fixing charges for lumber de- 
liveries, would suggest the plan of creating zones 
within the city limits, and that reasonable charges 
based on distance be imposed per thousand feet on 
all deliveries of lumber. 


Improving Shingle Standards 


WHEREAS, The Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation has taken a very active part in impress- 
ing upon the manufacturers of red cedar shingles 
the necessity for standardizing and improving the 
quality of their product in order that our home 
builders may secure the best type of roof cover- 
ing ; 

It is therefore with. satisfaction we note the 
steady and consistent improvement in the manu- 
facture of shingles, which is in the interest of both 
a user and the maintenance of the shingle indus- 
ry. 

WHeERpAS, The life of a shingle roof depends 
primarily upon the quality of the product, altho 
it is equally important that the proper laying of 
the roof be considered, we feel that this responsi- 
bility rests largely with the retailer by reason of 
his close contact with the builder, and 


We would therefore urge upon our members and 


retailers generally the necessity for correcting in- 
efficient methods of laying and nailing shingle 
roofs. 
Vocational Training 

WHERPAS, Under the terms of the Smith-Lever 
vocational act, each State, by making an appropria- 
tion to match the Federal funds, may avail itself 
of the advantages accruing from the provisions 
of the Smith-Lever act, which has for its purpose 
teaching men on the job the most scientific meth- 
ods of accomplishing any given piece of work, and 
in effect putting into practice the application of 
the apprenticeship system, experience having shown 
this country has lacked trained men, as evidenced 
by the very large number of foreign-born citizens 
now in charge of our industries requiring high 
mechanical skill; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association endorses most heartily the plan for 
more thoroly training the American mechanic, and 
in furtherance of this idea would suggest that our 
agricultural colleges, universities and trade schools 
should include courses in carpentry, woodworking 
and estimating to the end that these branches of 
the lumber business, which are essential to the 
proper conduct of the retail yards, and planing 
mills, be in the future supplied with young men 
who have been trained in these fundamental re- 
quirements; and be it further 

Resolved, That the proposed organization of the 
Western Planing Mill & Woodworking Congress is 
a step along the right lines, and worthy of sup- 
port. 

Financing Home Building 

WHEREAS, There is at the present time a most 
pressing need for providing financial assistance in 
the building of homes for — 
the people of this nation ; 
and 

WHEREAS, There is now 
consideration being given 
to this subject by Secre- 
tary Hoover, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
who has recommended 
that a part of the de- 
posits received by postal 
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savings banks be devoted, 
under proper safeguards, 
to the financing of home 
building ; and 

WHEREAS, There is also 
consideration being given 
to the amendment of the 
laws governing the loan- 
ing of national bak = 
funds, whereby national 
banks would be permitted to make loans on homes ; 
and 


WHEREAS, There is also urgent need of the enact- 
ment of legislation which will permit the creation 
of national building and loan associations whose 
operations would be under Federal supervision to 
insure safe and conservative management; there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association endorse unqualifiedly the study and 
speedy enactment of any of the ideas outlined, or 
other plans which will provide the necessary ma- 
chinery to bring about the system of national home 
financing, and to this end would suggest the ap- 
pointment of a special committee consisting of the 
president, secretary, and three other members to 
be named by the board of directors, or chosen 
otherwise, to study the problem of home financing 
and to coédperate with other lumber associations in 
the furtherance of this pressing national need. 


Standard Sizes 


WHEREAS, All progressive business today, more 
than ever before, requires and demands an appli- 
eation of thrift and elimination of unnecessary 
dead investment to the end of eliminating duplica- 
tions of stock and styles; therefore 


We strongly favor and endorse any movement 
that has for its purpose the standardization of 
sizes, styles and patterns, more especially as relat- 
ing to moldings, sidings, trim, ceiling etc. 


Need for Retrenchment in Public Expenditures 


WHEREAS, Whenever the cost of maintaining 
government becomes burdensome upon the people, 
the underlying principles of democracy is in dan- 
ger, and deploring the misapprehension that many 
are laboring under, who believe that money taken 
from our public treasuries cost nothing; 

We strongly recommend economical supervision 
of expenditures of public funds. A careful study 
should also be made of the merits and demerits 





of all bond issues, as it is economically unsound to 
handicap future generations with excessive bur- 
dens, or impede progress of this generation with 
unreasonable taxation. 

Resolved, That we are especially indebted to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the Timberman, who 
thru their special representatives have given us 
such splendid coéperation in the past and again 
at this convention by assisting in many helpful 
ways. Thru these two great trade journals par- 
ticularly the world is being made known of the 
vast resources of the Great West. 

A number of other resolutions were adopted, 
among these being one endorsing a national 
forest policy but disapproving the transfer of 
the Forest Service from the Department of 
Agriculture and favoring adequate State and 
Federal appropriations for the protection of 
timber from forest fires; favoring the passage 
of ‘‘any legislation which will control and erad- 
icate white pine blister rust’’; acknowledging 
and expressing appreciation of the beautiful 
redwood gavel and pedestal presented to the 
association by the San Joaquin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Fresno, Calif.; endorsing the 
work of the traffic department and the traffic 
manager, Roy Brown, and urging that members 
make fuller use of this department. Appre- 
ciation for the helpful and educational con- 
ference was extended to A. L. Porter, the Salt 
Lake Lumbermen’s Club, Gov. Charles R. 
Mabey and President F. C. Schramm, of the 
Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce & Commercial 
Club, the daily press of Salt Lake, Dant & Rus- 
sell, Portland, and the Hotel Utah; a special 
acknowledgment of appreciation was tendered 
to Lon Fisher, who had charge of the very 
splendid musical program, and Professors B. C. 
Gates, Hugh W. Dougall, and Thomas Giles, 
and Miss Lisle Bradford, under whose direction 
various vocal numbers were presented. 


Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—J. C. Ferger, Fresno, Calif. 

Vice president—O. A. Spear, Provo, Utah. 

Directors for three years—W. E. Landram, Mer- 

ced, Calif.; C. B. Channell, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

H. J. Mattes, Reardon, Wash., chairman of 
the 1923 conference committee reported that 
after careful consideration it had chosen Spo- 
kane as the place of meeting and this choice 
was approved by the meeting. 

A. MacCuaig, Spokane, escorted the newly 
elected president to the chair where the ap- 
preciation of the honor heaped upon him was 
aptly expressed by the new chief and he prom- 
ised to work faithfully to deserve the trust 
imposed in him. He said that he felt this was 
the most instructive convention he had ever 
attended in a long record of going to such 
gatherings. 

Retiring President Gamble had not had the 
honor of keeping the new gavel very long, as 


-he expressed it, but had been pleased with the 


honor and now returned it to Mr. Ferger. 
Mr. Ferger promised never to wield it in an 
arbitrary or unconstitutional manner. 


Question Box Discussions 


O. A. Spear, the new vice president, took 
charge of the meeting during the discussion of 
the questions from the question box which had 
been in the convention room since the first 
day of the convention. He showed real ability 
as a presiding officer and will make good presi- 
dential timber next year. The questions were 
read and some of the replies made in the dis- 
cussion follow: 


Q.—Why deliver material to a first party to be 
charged to a second party without an order? 

A.—B. J. BoorMan—tThere is no reason. 

Q.—How can a retail lumber yard be run at cost 
plus 10 percent and show a profit? 

A.—Can’t be done. 

Q.—How about charging interest on past due 
accounts? Should not the association adopt regu- 
lar terms of sale? 

A.—With many experience showed it satisfac- 
tory to charge interest after thirty or sixty days. 

Q.—As a basis of competitive values what would 
a thousand feet of 2x4s be worth as compared with 
. oo of hot cakes served in the Hotel Utah 

rill? 

A.—One-third. 

Q.—How about shipping into territory where 
there is another yard? 

A.—No answer. 

Q.—After an estimate has been given on a Jump 
sum price, the customer wanted a unit price. We 
refused. Is our policy right? f 

A.—B. J. Boorman—lI think such an estimate 
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should be itemized in the first place, on account 
of settling for returned material and extras. 

E. Rosppins—When the purchaser buys on 
the lump estimate he is not entitled to an item- 
ized bill. 

J. C. Fercer—In California if a lien is to be 
filed the bill must be itemized. 

Q.—Is it good policy to take advantage of a lien 
when the customer has no visible assets? 

A.—ROBERT ANDERSON—Unqualifiedly, yes. In 
these times you can never tell when a sheep man 
is going to be rich. 

Q.—Isn’t giving plans away a manner of cut- 
ting the price? 

A.—PARSON SIMPKIN—No, unless the dealer is 
chump enough not to count the cost of plans in 
his cost of doing business. 

Q.—Should the price of cement be lower? 

A.—-This brought out much discussion which, 
summed up, was to the effect that the dealer was 
losing money handling cement; that he is entitled 
to the same price the State highway commissions 
get ; that cement is practically the only product the 
dealer handles that is still selling at war peak 
prices. 

Q.—when charging drayage is it better to charge 
as separate item or so much per thousand? 

A.—Separate item very satisfactory. 


A question regarding the validity of liens 
under certain conditions disclosed the fact 
that the dealers find different laws and differ- 
ent interpretations in different States, and 
therefore the answers were not of much value 
generally. In this practical manner was the 
last business session of the conference closed. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


This great conference would not have been 
complete without a gathering of the clan of 
curled tail cats. The Merry Prince shone in 
all his glory in the appropriately decorated 
grill room of the Hotel Utah on Friday night, 
Feb. 17. 

Snark Losee and his nine initiated eleven 
lively kittens. Of course Secretary A. L. Por- 
ter is an old cat, but nevertheless he proved to 
be quite as agile when, a great thirst having 





‘overtaken him, he innocently punched the but- 


ton on the trick water cooler and blew the lid 
to the ceiling. The officiating nine were: 


Snark of the Universe—W. E. Losee. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Charles Robinson. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. A. Shaver. 

Scrivenoter—O. M. Rogers. 

Gurdon—E. D. Ramsey. 

Custocatian—H. L. Cromar. 

Jabberwock—Carl Burton. 

Bojum—H. W. Cannon. 

Arcanoper—C, N. Sargent. 

Kittens 

A. G. McBride, Elko Lumber Co., Elko, Nev. 

C. H. Ketchem, Ketchem Builders Supply Co., 
Salt Lake. : 

L. B. Lloyd, Morrison Merrill Co., Salt Lake. 

C. U. Cariton, Salt Lake Box Co., Salt Lake. 

J. N. Shepherd, North Side Lumber & Mercantile 
Co., Jerome, Idaho. 
won” Larson, C. H. Stevenson Lumber Co., Price, 

ah. 

Joseph Walters, Morrison Merrill Co., Salt Lake. 

C. H. Stevenson, C. H. Stevenson Lumber Co., 
Price, Utah. 
ne Romney, Romney Lumber Co., Salt 

ake. 
= S. Daniels, McPhee & McGinnity Co., Salt 


e. 

L. W. Shearon, Morrison Merrill Co., Salt Lake. 

Parson Simpkin, Supreme Chaplain, and 
C. D. Le Master, Supreme Arcanoper, addressed 
the new Hoo-Hoo and George M. Cornwall ex- 
plained to them the plans for the purchase of 
redwood groves in California as permanent 
monuments of the order. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation was brought to 
an early close to make way for one of the 
series of dances that were such a prominent 
part of the entertainment program. 


NATIONAL EXPORTERS’ COMMITTEES 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 20.—Dwight D. Hart- 
love, of Price & Heald, Baltimore, president of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
has appointed the following standing commit- 
tees and representatives for the year: 


Claims—Dwight D. Hartlove, Price & Heald, 
Baltimore, chairman; W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, and F. E. Hoffman, of 
Hoffman Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Transportation—Edward Barber, Howard & Bar- 
ber Co., Cincinnati, chairman; J. J. Linehan, Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati; J. W. McClure, 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; W. E. 
Weakly, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; 

en Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.: Ferd Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lum- 
ber Co., Alexandria, La.; F. G. Otis, Otis Manu- 
facturing Co., New Orleans; J. W. Turnbull. J. W. 
Turnbull Lumber Co., Philadelphia; J. N. Wollett, 
Aberdeen Lumber Co., Chicago; BE. A. Lang, 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago; W. F. Gam- 





mage, Cincinnati, and James E. Stark, J. E. Stark 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Membership—F red Arn, J. M. Card Lumber Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., chairman; A. S, Williams, As- 
toria Mahogany Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
H. A. Plumley, Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; F. T. Atkinson, Walnut Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati; A. T. Knox, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., 
New Orleans; Frank Purcell, Frank Purcell Walnut 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Kan.; T. T. Adams, T. T. 
Adams Co., Richmond, Va.; T. Hofmann, T. Hof- 
mann-Olsen (Inc.), New Orleans; M. J. Dukes, 
R. A. & J. J. Williams Co., Philadelphia, and C. S. 
Powell, C. S. Powell Lumber Co., New York. 

Arbitration and complaints—J. J. Linehan, chair- 
man, with five members to be selected in regard to 
their particular knowledge of the division of the 
trade with which the arbitration is concerned, the 
five being named whenever there is a case to dis- 
pose of. 

Auditing—Holger A. Koppel, Baltimore. 

Merchant marine—John L. Alcock, John L. Al- 
cock & Co., Baltimore, chairman; A. S. Williams, 
Astoria Mahogany Co., and W. O. Harter, W. O. 
Harter Co. (Inc.), New York. 

Importation of hardwoods and other woods 
—W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
chairman; A. Chaitin, Overseas Lumber Co., New 
York; C. C. Mengel, jr., Mengel Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; George W. Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio, and W. A. 
Scott, Rees-Scott Co. (Ltd.), New Orleans. 

Marine insurance—John L. Alcock, Baltimore, 
chairman; Gustave A. Farber, Turner-Farber-Love 
Co., Memphis and London, and C. S. Powell, C. 8S. 
Powell Lumber Co. 

National councilor of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States—W. J. Eckman, M. B. Far- 
rin Co. 

Alternate—M. J. Dukes, R. A. & J. J. Wil- 
liams Co. 


United Kingdom form of contract—Gustave A. 
Farber, chairman; Chester F. Korn, the Korn Co., 
Sumter, S. C., and Innes Crichton, W. W. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Liverpool, England. 


President Hartlove also selected as members 
of the special committee which is to meet a 
similar committee from the Transatlantic 
Steamship Line Freight Managers to confer 
on various matters related to transportation 
and on possible stabilization of ocean freight 
rates: John L. Alcock, John L. Aleock & Co., 
Baltimore, chairman; Edward Barber, Howard 
& Barber Lumber Co., Cincinnati: F. T. Turner, 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. 
W. Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Lucas E. Moore, Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., New Orleans. The appointment of 
this committee grew out of a suggestion made 
at the open session of the annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
in Cincinnati. One feature of the annual meet- 
ing which does not seem to have received men- 
tion in the published accounts was the presenta- 
tion of an ebony gavel by the Cincinnati mem- 
bers to the new president. The gavel, which is 
artistically turned, has around it a silver band 
with the inscription, ‘‘Presented to the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association by the 
Cincinnati Members, 1922.’’ The gavel is now 
being exhibited by President Hartlove here with 
great pride. 





North Dakotans in Successful Convention 


Fareo, N. D., Feb. 17.—One of the best and 
most successful conventions in the history of 
the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was brought to a close here today. The 
registration showed about one hundred and 
twenty in attendance from North Dakota and 
the western part of Minnesota. There are one 





H. T. ALSOP, FARGO, N. D.; 
Elected President 


hundred and five members in this organization, 
according to Secretary H. L. Sherwood, who 
stated that the number of new members enrolled 
during the last year had beaten all previous 
records, and that they were all set for a larger 
and better convention next year in Fargo, which 
had again been chosen as the meeting place in 
1923. 

This was the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
association. The business sessions were held 
at the Commercial Club on Feb. 16 and 17, 
Thursday morning being devoted to general 
business matters and registration. In the ab- 
sence of President C. M. Cox, of Minot, Otto 
Bauer, of Mandan, a former president of the 
association, presided, and outlined the progress 
made during the last year, and also the purposes 
of the organization. 

Sees Stimulated Business Era Soon 


Dr. D. T. Robertson, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Fargo, spoke on general 
business conditions and the future outlook, bas- 


ing his conclusions on an extensive study of 
statistics compiled by the Government agencies, 
private business investigators, and his own in- 
vestigations. That the country is due for a 
greatly stimulated business era within the next 
few months, is the belief of Dr. Robertson. 


Traffic Expert’s Views on Freight Rates 


A talk on rates as applied to the lumber in- 
dustry was given by N. E. Williams, traffic 
manager of the Fargo Commercial Club, who 
expressed the opinion that a substantial reduc- 
tion in freight rates as affecting building ma- 
terials can be expected probably in May, or at 
least in the early summer. Mr. Williams stated 
that he based his opinion on the concessions 
granted the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, and upon the pressure that is being brought 
to bear upon the earriers and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reductions on other 
commodity rates. The important bearing of 
freight rates upon the building industry of the 
country was emphasized by the speaker, who 
said that for construction work to pick up in 
any noticeable degree it is essential that rail- 
road rates be cut materially. 

R. F. Flint, North Dakota dairy commission- 
er, asked for the codperation of lumbermen with 
other organizations in bringing about a better- 
ment of the State’s dairying industry. 

An interesting talk on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway project was given by G. G. 
Glick, field representative of the Duluth 
(Minn.) Chamber of Commerce. 

A humorous motion picture entitled ‘‘A 
Ready-Made House,’’ and an educational film 
owned by the Government, depicting the manu- 
facture of products from the raw state to the 
finished article, were greatly enjoyed by the 
retailers, 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—H. T. Alsop, Fargo. 

Vice president—Ed Will, Stanley. 

Secretary—H. L. Sherwood, Fargo. 

' Treasurer—J. A. Peterson, Fargo. 

Executive committee—Otto Bauer, Mandan; 

Fred Potter, Fargo, and Charles Jones, Lisbon. 
Banquet and Entertainment 


This evening the retailers were the guests of 
the traveling salesmen representing various 
lumber concerns at a banquet held at the Wal- 
dorf Hotel. P. L. E. Godwin, of Fargo, pre- 
sided, and the principal address was made by 
J. F. T. O’Connor, of Grand Forks, who spoke 
on’ the life of Lincoln. Brief talks were also 
given by H. T. Alsop and Otto Bauer. The 
entertainment features consisted of dances by 
Marcella Madson, songs by Miss McKellar and 
Hughie McCarthy, readings by Madelyn Glea- 
son, and hypnotic stunts by La Fleur. 
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Illinois Lumber and Builders Supply Dealeérs 
Consider How to Encourage Building of Homes 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association was called to order at 1:30 p. m. 
Wednesday, by President Robert L. Jones, of 
Rockford. All sessions of the convention were 
held in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. President 
Jones expressed the profound regret felt by him- 
self and by the membership that Secretary 
George Wilson-Jones was unable to be present, 
being confined to his bed by a severe attack 
of ‘‘flu’’ from which, he was glad to state, the 
secretary was recovering, tho he would not be 
able to be out for several days at best. 

After several musical numbers by a quartet 
of Hawaiians President Jones arose to deliver 
his address. He facetiously said that he was 
glad they had had the Hawaiian music, as he 
thought that its peculiar rhythm and hypnotic 
quality might have so lulled his audience that 
he could the better ‘‘ get by’’ with what he had 
to say. The implied self-disparagement, how- 
ever, was entirely unnecessary, as his address 
proved to be a very comprehensive and inter- 
esting survey of the retail lumber situation 
and outlook, and was listened to with close at- 
tention. 

After reviewing the period of liquidation and 
trimming of sails which the retail lumber busi- 
ness, in common with almost all others, has been 
passing thru, Mr. Jones said: ‘‘ At the present 
time we all are optimistic. Manufacturers are 
trying to stiffen prices. A few customers are 
getting figures for spring building. Prices of 
hogs and cattle are showing some improvement, 
and the farmer is optimistically talking of the 
possibility of 75-cent corn.’’ He cautioned, 
however, against false optimism. Much liquida- 
tion is yet to take place; costs must be lowered 
still more. He expressed the opinion that any- 
thing like a boom in building, if it resulted in 
increasing prices, would cause a setback. He 
thought that Illinois retailers will find 1922, in 
point of sales, almost a duplicate of 1921. This 
year is going to require the exercise of sales- 
manship, the practice of economies and the de- 
velopment of service. He believed that there 
will be profits for those who work diligently for 
them. 

President Jones alluded to the campaign so 
successfully carried out for raising an adequate 
working fund for the association, and said that 
the next advance step must be a drive for new 
members and renewals that will place the asso- 
ciation on a basis of having from 800 to 1,000 
active, paid members, insuring proper financing 
of the work and the putting over of a program 
that will bring results worth to every member 
many times the cost of his membership. He 
told of the efficient work done under the leader- 
ship of E. M. Stotlar in the development of 
lumber clubs, especially in the southern part of 
the State, and referred briefly to the publicity 
work inaugurated by the lumbermen’s club of 
Lasalle, which has since been taken up by other 
clubs with excellent results. Later speakers 
discussed this phase of the association work at 
length. President Jones referred to the work of 
the traffic department and to other service which 
the association renders its members and closed 
by urging all Illinois retailers to get behind 
the association with their financial support and 
their personal service and help make the coming 
year the greatest in its history. 


In Good Financial Condition 


Marked evidences of approval greeted the 
presentation of the financial report by Treas- 
urer Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, which showed 
the association to be in excellent financial con- 
dition, with a substantial balance in the bank 
after payment of all bills. 

President Jones then announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

AvupDiITINc—J. T. McGrath, Polo; W. Baethke, 
Glen Ellyn; Harold Troup, Kankakee. 

RESOLUTIONS—A. C, Gauen, Collinsville ; George 
F’, Colton, Rockford; W. F. Stevens, LaSalle. 

NOMINATIONS—Charles L. Schwartz, Naperville; 


ig Gauen, Collinsville; BE. B. Hinchliff, Gales- 


~ Who Was Reélected 


Talks on Value of Advertising 


Appointment of the committees was fol- 
lowed by an address by James F. Bryan, of 
La Salle, Ill., on ‘‘Publicity; The Real Busi- 
ness Getter.’’ Mr. Bryan enumerated some 
of the recent developments that point to im- 
proved business conditions, and said that he 
looked for better business this year than in 
1921, tho not so good as before the war. He 
stressed the importance of boosting home 
building, saying: ‘‘The building of homes is 
the basis of your business; if you want to do 
a lot of business you must have a lot of home 
building.’’ He charged the lumbermen with 
being asleep on their job of selling homes, 
while the automobile salesman has _ been 
‘‘beating them to it.’? ‘‘Home owning,’’ 
said he, ‘‘should not be considered solely in 
the light of being an investment, but as add- 
ing to the happiness of the family.’’ The time 
to advertise, in his opinion, is not when things 
are booming, but when business is dull. ‘‘In 
your advertising,’’ said he, ‘‘ give information 
about your goods; tell the public about lumber, 


ROBERT L. JONES. 


E. M. STOTLAR, 
Rockford, Ill. ; 


Marion, Il. ; 
Building and Loan 


President Advocate 


its value, its varied uses, where it comes from 
etc.’’ 


Government and Business 


The next speaker was J. W. Good, Chicago 
attorney and former congressman, whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Government and the Business 
Man.’’ Notwithstanding our frequent com- 
plaint that government hampers business, the 
speaker said, the fact that in little more than 
one hundred years the people of the United 
States have won industrial leadership indi- 
cates that after all laws have been wisely 
made and fairly executed. 

At the same time that we complain of the 
law’s interference with business, we are apt 
to run to congress or legislature for aid when 
it is not needed. Laws, Mr. Good said, can 
not alter business principles, which must be 
allowed to work themselves out. The situa- 
tion today is abnormal, due to abnormal 
causes, and nothing but time and the persist- 
ent operation of natural laws can restore 
normal business conditions. 

The speaker reviewed the successive steps 
by which under Federal control transportation 
costs had become exorbitant, and declared 
that even tho that experiment has cost the 
people billions of dollars in taxes it has been 
worth all it cost if it ‘‘lays to sleep for All 
time that socialistic idea of government own- 
ership.’’ 

An important step in world adjustment, 
which the speaker said is necessary to Amer- 
ica’s prosperity, is the settlement of the mat- 
ter of United States loans to European gov- 
ernments. In his opinion the only practical 


adjustment is the cancelation of the loans to 
all countries, except possibly Great Britain. 
Those countries, Mr. Good said, can repay us 
only in produce of their own labor, and to 
admit to the United States such produce in 
amounts sufficient to meet the interest charges 
on the debts and ultimately to pay the loans 
themselves ‘‘would close every factory in the 
country.’’ The fact is, he said, that those 
countries already are practically bankrupt, 
and the United States should voluntarily can- 
cel the loans promptly, for eventually it will 
have to do so. 


Private Rights Country’s Foundation 


Referring again to the relations between 
government and business, the speaker declared 
that the fathers built this nation upon the 
foundation of rights of private property, and 
all the great developments and improvements 
have been made possiblé thru initiative and 
energy exerted in hope of private reward. 
Since the experience of the war those respon- 
sible for the government have come -to look 
more and more to private initiative to solve 
the business problems of the country, and to 
confine the activities of government to purely 
governmental matters. 

The Federal Trade Commission, he said, was 
created to aid business, but it has appeared 
sometimes to misconceive its mission, and has 
too often assumed the role of critic and perse- 
cutor. It was thought that it would act as a 
guide for business men so that they might 
know what they might and what they might 
not do in the prosecution of their business 
activities, but the commission has appeared 
to conceive its functions as judicial. 

Business men, he said, wish to go as far as 
they can in striving for success in business, 
but most of them do not wish to violate the 
law. The commission should be the adviser, 
not the persecutor of business men. 

However, with all the problems that*loom 
upon the horizon, Mr. Good said he believed 
that the future holds great things in store for 
America. If prosperity does not come soon, 
he said, it wall be no fault of the business 
associations nr of the patriotic press. We 
shall be fortis, he said, if we have got 
back to normal by March, 1923; but by that 
he did not mean that we should remain in our 
present situation. Improvement, he thinks, 
will be gradual and of the most substantial 
kind, as it should be; but it will only eome 
with world improvement. Government, he 
said, is doing all it can to aid business. 


Building and Loan Associations 


One of the most instructive and practical 
addresses of the convention was the next on 
the program, ‘‘Building and Loan Associa- 
tions,’’ delivered by E. M. Stotlar of Marion, 
Tll., former president of the association and 
a community builder of the most practical 
sort. Mr. Stotlar is an enthusiast on his 
subject, he has been a member and officer in 
a building and loan association for years, 
besides having banking connections and oper- 
ating several retail yards. 

At the outset Mr. Stotlar said that the aid 
of congress or legislature is not needed to 
finance home building; it can be done by each 
local community thru a building and loan 
association. It should be understood, he 
said, that the building and loan association is 
not a bank and a bank is not a building and 
loan association. The two functions are dis- 
tinct and they can not be carried on together. 

Too many building and loan associations, he 
said, are started under the auspices of 4 
bank, and thus are apt to become the grave- 
yard for the bank’s frozen credits. The bank 
must feature the liquidity of its assets, while 
the loan association does not operate on that 
principle. Depositors in a bank are not neces- 
sarily members of it; the members of build- 
ing and loan associations are such by Vvir- 
tue of becoming depositors or borrowers, 
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and they constitute the institution itself, hav- 
ing a vote for each share of stock. The rela- 
tionship between the association and each 
member is one of individual contract; and 
only members or stockholders can put money 
in or draw it out. It is a mutual or partner- 
ship relation that exists. 


Association Is for Long Pull 


The deposit made with the association or 
the loan obtained from it is made for a long 
and definite period; whereas, deposits in a 
bank are subject to call at any moment and 
bank loans are for a few months or a year at 
most. Building and loan deposits and loans 
are for periods ranging from two to ten or 
it may be fifteen years, varied to suit the 
needs and the funds of members. 

To illustrate the nature of the relations be- 
tween a building and loan association, Mr. 
Stotlar said it was a case of ‘‘grab hold, hang 
on and never let go.’’ This is the idea 
that must be inculcated in every member that 
joins, whether as a borrower or lender; and 
those responsible for the admission of mem- 
bers should exercise great discretion. It is 
not, he insisted, a free-for-all race for mem- 
bership. Many persons need a course in edu- 
cation before they are fit to be admitted. 


Details of Organizing 


Of course the first step in organizing is to 
get credentials from the Secretary of State. 
When the preliminaries have been complied 
with it is next necessary to get investing or 
lending members in order to accumulate a fund 
for borrowers. The law of course places some 
restrictions on loans, limiting their borrowing 
capacity to 10 percent of their assets. This 
means that a considerable fund, that is a large 
number of lending members, must be secured be- 
fore loans in any large amount can be avail- 
able for building operations. 

To illustrate the features of the organiza- 
tion and operation, Mr. StotIar presented the 
accompanying table on a large chart: 


towns are on opposite sides of a small river 
and within sight of each other. One is a 
community of home owners, the other is a 
community of renters. In the former there 
has never been a sericus strike, in the latter 
there has always been trouble with labor and 
at times the community has been practically 
under military control. One is an American 
town; the other is a Bolshevik town; and the 
only explanation possible for the difference is 
that of home ownership in the one and lack 
of it in the other. 


Must Teach Youth to Save 


Asked how to ‘‘sell’’ the building and loan 
idea to the people, Mr. Stotlar said the best 
way is to begin with the young folks, and to 
make his point clear he told of a plan he 
adopted with his own son, who now is in the 
university. At 6 or 7 vears of age the boy 
wanted a pony. This his father refused him, 
but he made him the following proposal: He 
would give the boy 10 cents for every ‘*C”’ 
grade he obtained in school; 25 cents for 
every ‘*B’’ and 50 cents for every ‘‘A.’’ He 
would give him alse 2 cents for each bucket 
of coal he carried for his mother and the same 
for each pail of water; 5 cents for sweeping 
the walk, and when he became older, $1 for 
mowing the lawn. From his earnings $4 per 
month must be invested in building and loan 
stock to mature in six years; the surplus he 
could spend in part as he pleased. 

When the stock matured the boy found he 
could get his pony and equipment for about 
$200, and he used one-half his savings in that 
manner. The other half he left in the associ- 
ation, where he has kept it ever since, always 
being in process of buying additional stock. 

The idea, the speaker said, could be carried 
into the schools. The young folks should be 
taught the building and loan habit. When the 
average boy or girl leaves high school he 
should be induced to invest in building and 
loan stock, for in three or four years he will 





Mutual Building and Loan Association 


INVESTORS 
Monthly Payers Single Payers 
50c $1 $2 $70 $55 
per per per per per 
share share share share share 
per per per matures matures 
month month month in in 
matures matures matures 
in in in 2% 6 
10 6 8% 
years years years years years 


Par value per share, $100. 





BORROWERS 
Monthly Payers 
$ .50 Prin. $1.00 Prin. $1.50 Prin. 
.50 Prem, -50 Prem. .50 Prem. 
.50 Int. .50 Int. .50 Int. 
$1.50 Mo. Dues $2.00 Mo. Dues $2.50 Mo. Dues 
matures matures matures 
in in in 
10 6 4 
years years years 


Total assets United ey? neem and Loan Associations, 1920, $3,000,000,000. 


Total membership, 5,000 


Chicago in 1920 had 623,912 homes; only 27 percent owned by occupants. 





Two Classes of Investors 


Referring to the table, Mr. Stotlar ex- 
plained that investors are of two classes, 
monthly payers and single payers. The 
monthly payer puts in his money in smaller 
amounts for a longer time; while the single 
payer puts in larger amounts and makes no 
further payment until the stock matures. Wise 
management requires that a safe balance be 
maintained between the two classes, lest the 
single payers withdraw large amounts and thus 
cripple the lending resources of the organiza- 
tion. 

Borrowers and lenders have votes according 
to the amounts of their investments or bor- 
rowings. Every borrower gets $100 for every 
share he borrows, but his borrowing is com- 
monly limited to 70 percent of the valuation 
of his property. The moral risk largely deter- 
mines that point, however. The association has 
the advantage of the bank in that the borrower 
begins immediately to pay back to the loan asso- 
ciation, whereas the bank borrower does not pay 
anything until all is due. The association can 
prod up the borrower each month so that he 
keeps up his payments, while the bank has no 
claim on the borrower until his loan is due. 

In illustrating the relative value of the 
home owner and the rent payer to a commu- 
nity, Mr. Stotlar told of two communities in 
Illinois, both mining towns. In one from the 
beginning the idea was that of home owner- 
ship; in the other the workmen owned no 
property. In the former a building and loan 
association soon was organized. The two 


want a home, may in fact be thinking of one 
when he leaves school. 

In this manner, Mr. Stotlar said, the lum- 
berman can accomplish his main purpose in 
the world—making good American citizens, 
helping them to live and become the highest 
type of Americans—home owners. 

The concluding feature of the program 
Wednesday was the showing by The Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois of a very interesting 
and instructive film of redwood lumbering and 
manufacturing operations in the woods and 
at the plant of the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, 
Calif., as well as uses of redwood in advanced 
processes of manufacture. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 


The session of Thursday opened at 1 p. m. 
with music by a trio composed of two young 
ladies and a young man, who played the cor- 
net and saxophone in a very pleasing manner. 

President Jones then presented Adolph 
Pfund, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who 
spoke on: ‘‘A National Association For Re- 
tailers.’’ Mr. Pfund told how the nucleus of 
the retailers’ national organization came into 
existence as a result of wartime exigencies 
that made it imperative for the lumber retail- 
ers of the country to act together as a group. 
The high level of codperation attained at that 
time was never reached before, nor has it been 
realized since, but he felt that he time is ripe 
for retailers seriously to consider whether the 
interests ef the retailers of the country do not 


eall for codperation and organization on a 
national scale. He believed that they do, and 
proceeded to outline various channels of ac- 
tivity where such. codperation would be of 
great value to the industry, reinforcing his 
statements with a number of specific ex- 
amples. ‘‘Lumber retailers collectively can 
accomplish things that they never could ac- 
complish as individuals,’’ said he. Mr. 
Pfund’s earnest talk left the distinct impres- 
sion that an organization such as he outlined 
was not only desirable but feasible. 


Aged Secretary-Emeritus Speaks 


While Mr. Pfund was speaking George W. 
Hotchkiss, the venerable secretary-emeritus 
of the association, entered the room, aided by 
two crutches, necessitated by a fall which he 
sustained several months ago. He had been 
confined to his home or to the hospital ever 
since, so it was with considerable surprise, 
as well as much pleasure, that his presence 
was noted. Of course everyone wanted a 
word from ‘‘ Uncle George,’’ and upon request 
of the president he came forward and spoke a 
few words of greeting to his many old friends 
and associates in the work of the association 
with which he has been identified for so many 
years, and of which, indeed, he is the father 
and the first secretary. He also related some 
interesting reminiscences of his early days in 
the lumber industry, with which he has been 
associated since his thirteenth year. Mr. 
Hotchkiss is now in his ninety-first year, and 
while physically feeble, is mentally alert. Hav- 
ing weathered the severe accident already 
mentioned his many friends are hoping that 
he may live to celebrate his one-hundredth 
birthday. 


Tells of Chicago Building Situation 


The next speaker was Charles Piez, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Link-Belt Co. During 
the war Mr. Piez served as vice president and 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Mr. Piez appeared on behalf of the 
Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the Landis 
Award, and told what had been accomplished 
to date in the struggle to line up the Chicago 
building trades unions and the contractors for 
the revised wage scale and the working rules 
promulgated by Judge Landis as arbitrator 
last September. He said that one-half of a 
fund of $3,000,000 to carry on this fight had 
already been guaranteed. Three thousand non- 
union carpenters are now working in Chicago 
side by side with union men, a condition never 
before seen in this city, he said. He further 
said that the outcome of this fight is a matter 
of direct interest to every lumber dealer in 
Illinois, and asked for the committee the in- 
terest and the moral support of all retailers 
thruout the State. 


Mortgage Law and Home Building 


Charles E. Davidson of Greenville, Ill., the 
next speaker, made a very interesting and 
unique address. His presentation of the very 
important question of securing money for home 
building in [llinois was not only instructive 
and interesting, but made a very deep impres- 
sion upon the members. 

Mr. Davidson started out by saying he 
wanted to dramatize his subject and represent 
himself as a banker in a small town. In comes 
a hard working man with his wife, and a little 
boy and girl and says to him ‘‘I want to bor- 
row some money on my home. I have it partly 
paid for but I need some additional money to 
complete it.’’ The banker says, ‘‘ All right. 
I am glad to see you. Just sit down here in 
the back room for a little bit while we talk it 
over. You know the State of Illinois only 
permits me to charge you 7 percent, but with 
the taxes upon the mortgage it will only net 
me about 4 percent. Uncle Sam is bidding 
pretty strong for money these days and so are 
the corporations. Just be seated and I will 
see what I can do for you.’’ 

Then in comes Uncle Sam with his plug hat 
and spike tailed coat and says ‘‘I want to 
borrow some money. I am issuing treasury 
certificates every sixty or ninety days. I am 
getting out a new batch, four or five hundred 
millions dollars, and I am paying 4% percent 
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for it and you do not have to pay any taxes 
on it. I would like to have what loose money 
you have. It will net you more than you can 
get using it any other way.’’ So the banker 
says, ‘‘ Have a seat and I will see what I can 
do for you.’’ 

Then in comes the manager of a great cor- 
poration and he says, ‘‘I want to borrow some 
money.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ says the banker, ‘‘ How 
much are you willing to pay for it?’’ ‘‘Why, 
I am willing to pay whatever you ask. I 
realize I am in competition with other people 
but the law of Illinois permits me to borrow 
money at any price you see fit to charge me. 
I will pay 7, 8 or 9 or 10 percent,’’ and Mr. 
Davidson then read the provision of the Illi- 
nois statute which does exempt corporations 
from the usury law. 

Mr. Davidson went on to say that what we 
need in this country is homes, more homes. 
The citizenship of America is crying out for 
homes. The stability of our laws, the very 
foundation of our prosperity and of the se- 
curity back of our towns require that men 
have homes. We want the people to have 
homes and yet Uncle Sam is in competition for 
these very dollars that are so necessary for the 
building of homes. 


Mr. Davidson said that he had been over to 
the Post Office and he found he could buy 
savings stamps even down as low as 10 cents 
covering certificates of savings of $25, $50 and 
$100, and a large number of foreigners who 
do not quite understand American ways or 
American banks do go and buy these savings 
certificates and the money goes out of the com- 
munity. The one thing he wanted to call at- 
tention to particularly was that the money 
that goes to Uncle Sam is taken away from 
that community and is kept from going into 
the homes that are so much needed. Of course, 
one can borrow money on these certificates of 
about 80 percent but the loans must be repaid 
in a short time or a higher rate of interest is 
charged as penalty. 

Mr. Davidson advocated a change in the 
State law and he advocated the stirring up 
of the members of the association to bring hbe- 
fore the Constitutional Convention the fact 
that a home owner should have an equal right 
with the manager of a corporation. He 
thought there should be some sort of a pro- 
vision made to exempt mortgages on homes 
from taxation. 

There is no doubt, said the speaker, that 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment are going into the smallest hamlets, 
wherever they can get a hearing, asking peo- 
ple to buy Government securities. He brought 
down the house with a laugh when he read 
from a circular of the Government the state- 
ment that the postmaster would be very glad 
to help them, offering assistance to the in- 
dividual seeking to buy Government securi- 
ties. 

Mr. Davidson did not suggest any radical 
reforms, but he did say it was high time the 
lumbermen themselves moved to get some ac- 
tion which would make it possible for the lum- 
bermen to perform the greatest possible serv- 
ice to their communities. They want to be 
known as home builders, and there should be 
nothing in the way to prevent them from be- 
ing that which they want to be—the most 
helpful men in the community. 


The Farmer Plus the Retailer 


The next speaker was H. J. Sconce, Sidell, 
Ill., introduced as a ‘‘dirt farmer who knows 
business.’’ Mr. Sconce, who was a delegate 
to the agricultural conference, and a member of 
one of its committees, said that it was generally 
recognized that the stagnation in many lines 
of business is due largely to the serious financial 
condition of the farmer. 

The farmer, he said, is not independent of 
other business men, and the other lines are de- 
pendent upon the farmers. He said that the 
prices paid to the farmer are not fixed by the 
farmer, but the prices paid by him are fixed 
by the merchant who sells to him. Other busi- 
ness men know their costs of production and 
doing business, but the farmer does not. Un- 
der the new system of agriculture, however, 
the farm producer Will know his costs, and a 


prosperous agriculture is so important to all 
other classes of business that they ought to help 
the farmer to get fair prices for his products. 

The speaker read a series of recommendations 
in aid of farming that he hoped lumbermen 
would support. Among them were: Financing 
of foreign credits so that a market would be 
created for surplus farm produce; reduced 
freight rates and deflation of railroad labor 
and profits; reduced retail prices; deep water- 
way via the St. Lawrence River to the Sea: 
cooperative marketing for farmers (already a 
law); improved highways; development of a 
national system of agricultural loans; bonded 
warehouses and handling of warehouse receipts 
by the Federal reserve banks; representative 
of agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board; 
method of financing the young farmer who 
wishes to own the farm he operates. 

Several retailers objected to an inference 
from some of the speaker’s statements that re- 
tail lumbermen fixed prices, declaring that noth- 
ing but supply and demand in the long run 
will control prices. It was suggested that the 
farmer advertise the use of horses in farm work 
and elsewhere because they consume the farm 
products. 

Turnover of Retail Stock 


At this stage a brief round table discussion 
was indulged in, stock turnover being the sub- 
ject. President Jones said that at a time like 
the present the gross profit can not be increased, 
and the only possible relief is thru reducinz 
investment by carrying smaller stock and turn- 
ing it oftener. He told. of turning a paint 
stock ten times a year. 

J. W. Mackemer, of Peoria, said that ‘‘ stock 
should turn twelve times a year,’’ but that it 
never does. He said that side lines generally 
turned oftener than lumber and urged that 
dealers give that phase of their business more 
consideration. 





A report of the Friday or concluding 
session of the annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association will appear in the March 
4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor. 











KE. M. Stotlar, of Marion, suggested as a 
means of reducing investment the splitting of 
carload shipments of slow moving stock and 
cited instances of that practice in his own ex- 
perience. 

N. E. Holden, of Danville, told of a similar 
practice among the dealers of that town. He 
said that millmen were glad to sell a car made 
up for the different dealers and to split the in- 
voice in billing. He said the dealers did this 
several times a year on some classes of stock. 


Election of Officers 


At this stage A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville, for 
the committee on nominations, reported the fol- 
lowing condidates and recommended their elec- 
tion: 


President—Robert L. Jones, Rockford, 
elected). 


Vice president—Percy Crum, Bloomington. 

Directors—C. W. H. Schuck, Springfield; E. S. 
Todd, Aurora, and J. W. Mackemer, Peoria. 

On motion the nominees were declared elected. 
After a brief talk President Jones announced 
that to set things going for the coming year he 
would call a meeting of the board of directors 
for Friday morning. The session then ad- 
journed. 


Conventionists Discuss Trade Prospects 


The C. A. Glore Lumber Co., line yard con- 
cern with headquarters at Centralia, Ill., was 
represented at the Illinois Retailers’ conven- 
tion by G. E. Betts, R. E. Walters, and F. W. 
Power, the managers of the company’s yards 
at Vernon, Alma and Sandoval, respectively. 
Mr. Power said that business in the Sandoval 
section was rather dull for the time being, duc 
to the low corn prices which prevailed last year, 
but that the outlook for 1922 is fairly good as 
a result of the recent advances in grain values. 
Mr. Betts reported the same to be true in the 
Vernon vicinity, and Mr. Walters stated that 
as his section is almost entirely dependent upon 


(Re- 


its fruit crop it will be impossible to tell what 
volume of trade the year will develop until the 
frost danger is over. He said that the orchard- 
ists last year suffered immense losses thru 
frosts, which has had the effect of making busi- 
ness very slow. C. A. Glore, head of the con- 
cern, who for years has been a regular and 
prominent participant in the Illinois conven- 
tions, was missed at this week’s meeting, and 
inquiry elicited the information that he is va- 
cationing in California. 


Michael Wilke, of Ruge & Wilke, Beecher, 
was bubbling over with optimism. His is a 
diversified farming section, and he reported 
prospects to be excellent, much figuring on new 
construction being under way in and aroun 
Beecher. 


W. J. Anderson, of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., Kankakee, stated that the outlook is ex- 
cellent for small house construction in all the 
bigger towns in Kankakee County, but that 
there remains some uncertainty regarding this 
year’s trade in the smaller towns and the coun- 
try districts. The farmers have little money, 
and have to turn their grain into cash before 
they will even consider building. 


C. A. Brown, of the Cooksville Lumber Co., 
Cooksville, looked for a spotted year, as the 
corn held by the farmers in his territory is of 
poor quality. He believed that lumber is going 
to advance in price and that a retailer who is 
sure of his spring requirements would not go 
wrong placing his orders now. He thought that 
the point lumber struck last August will go 
into record as the lowest for the next decade. 


Henry Tripp, of Tripp Bros., Greenview, be- 
lieved that the higher prices of grain will have 
a very beneficial effect on the year’s lumber 
business. He said that taxes is a sore subject 
with the farmers, they having increased enor- 
mously and are causing more or less dissatis- 
faction. 


W. A. Lyall, commission lumberman for- 
merly at Clinton, Iowa, but now located at Rock 
Island, Ill., attended the convention. He stated 
that he has transferred his office from Clinton 
to Rock Island in order better to care for his 
growing trade in that territory. 


William H. Martin, of the William H. Martin 
Lumber Co., Geneva., characterized the outlook 
thruout that section as very encouraging, tho 
he does not look for a boom during the year— 


and doesn’t want one. There is much planning 
for construction going on in Geneva, and coun 
try trade looks more promising. The farmers 
are considerably better off today than they 
were six months ago, and Mr. Martin believed 
that with $1.50 wheat, 50 cent corn and 10 cent 
hogs, they are sure to undertake much new 
building and repair work this year. Mr. Mar- 
tin, who for some years was manager of the 
Geneva yard of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber 
Co., Highland Park, has recently purchased this 
yard and changed the name into his own. He 
is also president of the Geneva Chamber of 
Commerce, and is responsible for a good meas- 
ure of the progressiveness of this live-wire or- 
ganization. 


Scott Johnston, of Rankin, predicted that if 
current grain prices hold up they are going to 
result in some nice business for the retail lum- 
ber dealer before this year is ended. However, 
it probably will not be until fall that this pre- 
diction will materialize, he added. 


H. L. Ziegler, manager of the Carmi (IIl.) 
yard of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and also secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, attended the sessions of the State 
organization, and expressed himself optimistic- 
ally regarding conditions in his section. 


A. H. Holeomb, of the Holeomb-Dutton Lum- 
ber Co., line yard operator with headquarters 
at Sycamore, felt convinced that the situation 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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West Virginians Discuss Costs—Need For 


Studying Merchandising Problems Emphasized 


WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 18.—The ninth 
annual convention of the West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association—the 


‘ first day’s proceedings were reported on page 


67 of the Feb. 18 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN—discussed means of securing 100 per- 
cent dealer distribution, but there was offered 
no solution of the problem presented. 


Many dealers told of sales of carload lots 
to consumers in direct competition with retail 
dealers. The suggestion was made that the 
dealers inform manufacturers who indulge in 
this practice that dealers would no longer handle 
their products. A specific instance was cited by 
Secretary H. Eschenbrenner, jr., of how one 
manufacturer, after negotiations conducted by 
the association, decided to discontinue this prac- 
tice of selling to consumers and earried and had 
printed on all stationery, ‘‘We sell to dealers 
only.’’ 


The Question of Cement Purchases 


During this same discussion the question of 
cement purchases by the State of West Virginia 
in carrying out its $50,000,000 road building 
program was brought up. The opinion was 
voiced that this cement should be purchased 
from West Virginia dealers in the vicinity in 
which the road work is to be done instead of 
from manufacturers outside of the State. A 
committee was appointed to take the matter up 
with the State road commission. 

While on the subject of cement the dealers 
discussed the differential of 10 cents a barrel, 
and said it was not enough. The profit, it was 
agreed, should be 25 cents a barrel, or the dis- 
counts should be increased another 10 percent. 
The secretary was instructed to write the cement 
manufacturers and sound them out on the 
matter. 


The question of costs of doing business dis- 
cussed by several speakers resulted in the see- 
retary being requested to write all the mem- 
bers and ask them to make out reports on costs 
of doing business for last year so that he could 
get all the points possible. It was agreed this 
was a good time to find out just what the cost 
of doing business is, with cost of sales and cost 
of purchases. 


Harry Corcoran, secretary of the Wheeling 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the delegates, 
and the response was made by Riley Wilson, of 
Charleston, 


‘‘No Right to Complain,’’ Says the President 


President C. W. Pierce, of Graham, Va., in 
his address said that while the business of 1921 
was not altogether satisfactory, he did not be- 
lieve the lumber and builders’ supply dealers 
had a right to complain. Labor trouble in some 
sections of the State held up building in 1921, 
but he believed there would be few strikes in 
1922. Every indication points to a heavy de- 
mand for lumber during this year. He con- 
tinued: : 


One thing that I would call your attention to 
is the fact that mail order houses all over the 
country are launching one of the most extravagant 
advertising campaigns in their history. They flood 
the territory where the local dealers do not ad- 
vertise. Stick a little ad in your home paper now 
and then. Each day it runs it will bring results 
just as surely as each copy of your trade journal, 
if carefully read, is worth a year’s subscription, 
You are sure you can sell your neighbor his lum- 
ber 20 percent cheaper than the mail order house, 
and that you can save him a lot of worry in con- 
structing his house, but unless you take the pains 
to convince him of this, you will surely find him 
buying out of town. You are stronger in your 
community than the mail order house and a little 
advertising together with heart-to-heart talks with 
your customers, will more than offset all that mail 
order advertising can do. 

Fight for 100 percent distribution. You are en- 
titled to it. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
lumber and builders’ supplies can best be distrib- 
uted thru the retail dealer. You have invested 
Millions of dollars in this State in warehouses, 
lumber and supplies, in order to render the best 
Service possible. I am proud to say that none of 
our members has sold direct to the consumer, but 
& number of others did and are still at it. 

If I were called upon to advise a retail lumber 


and supply dealer how to conduct his business suc- 
cessfully my advice to him would be: “Buy the 
best materials possible at the lowest possible price ; 
know your costs; do all in your power to render 
good service to your customer; learn to say ‘no’ 
and work like the very devil.” 


Secretary Makes Report 


Secretary H. Eschenbrenner, jr., of New 
Martinsville, W. Va., in his annual report, 
pleaded for the living up to certain ethical 
standards by dealers. He deplored the prac- 
tice of some dealers reaching out to towns cov- 
ered by other dealers and giving cement quota- 
tions representing a cut in the differential, while 
the dealers of that town are vainly trying to 
maintain the established full differential price. 
He proposed a uniform system of cost keeping, 
declaring the dealer is not as apt to eut prices 
below the dead line of profit if he knows his 
true and actual costs. The price-cutting dealer, 
he said, was generally the one without know- 
ledge of costs. He also advocated the adoption 
of a policy of arbitration of disputes with ship- 
pers especially on lumber. 


Securing and Holding Customers 


‘¢The Customer Our Greatest Asset,’’ was the 
topic of W. W. Scott, secretary of the Scott 
Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Ohio. His central 
thought was that methods of attracting custo- 
mers can all be summed up in the one general 
term ‘‘advertising,’’ which he defined as mak- 
ing known to the public in the most effective 
manner what we have for sale. There are, he 
said, as many ways of applying those methods 
as there are individuals engaged in the trade. 

He cited the following axioms as fundamen- 
tal in securing customers: (1) We must know 
our business; (2) we must know where people 
may be reached; (3) we must have something 
to sell; (4) we must have faith in our own 
business; (5) we must intelligently and indus- 
triously let the public know; (6) we must give 
value in quality and service; (7) we must be 
courteous and fair; (8) we must give to get. 

For retaining customers, said Mr. Scott, 
nothing is so potent as a sincere, hearty wel- 
come. To make them feel that they are wanted, 
expected, even needed, when they enter your 
place of business will do more to retain their 
patronage than low prices. But no man ever 
became rich selling only good cheer and wel- 
come. With those desirable adjuncts the dealer 
must also have in stock the goods the customer 
wants. Mr. Scott said that to retain patronage 
it is necessary to be constantly rejuvenating the 
human part of the organization, as nothing 
drives away patronage so surely and quickly as 
dry rot in management, and nothing portends 
failure more certainly than for a business to be 
managed and manned entirely by old men. 
Draft youth into your service from time to time, 
he urged. 


Prosperity Soon, Sure as Sunrise 


A message of optimism was voiced by A. C. 
Babize, of the Chicago Investment News, in an 
address on ‘‘The Outlook for 1922.’’ He said 
in part: 


We have been passing thru an economic hurri- 
cane that has no precedent in the world’s history. 
It was inevitable that we would feel the pinch of 
the war because the losses were so great, so ex- 
tensive that everybody had to feel them. The 
World War was a continuation of the fight of our 
forefathers in 1776. The last war was not a war 
of armies, but a war of people. The men sent over 
were so much man power taken away and they 
were destroying instead of producing. There came 
high wages, then an orgy of spending. Nature 
has immutable laws, and the same is true in fi- 
nance and economics. In finance there were 
periods of prosperity inevitably followed by periods 
of depression. In prosperity the business man 
keeps expanding and expanding until he loses the 
proper viewpoint and then comes speculation. 
After periods of depression come periods of better- 
ment. The books are balanced and we know 
where we stand, and then comes the lagt phase of 
that cycle where prosperity comes. 

We are nearly thru the period of depression and 
prosperity is at hand. Deflation has been prac- 
tically completed and good times are coming as 
sure as the sun is going to rise. The strangest 


thing is that when union 
labor sees changes taking 
place around it from day 
to day it wants to stand 
still. The situation today 
is not the situation of 
yesterday. As Emerson 
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says, “It doesn’t make so 
much difference where 
you stand as in what di- 
rection you are headed.” 
Labor will soon realize 
there are forces at work 
which can pot he overcome, 

The extraordinary energy which pervades all 
groups of business men, the marvelous resources 
of this country the development of which can not 
be stopped, the fact that the United States has 
practically two-thirds of the world’s gold reserve, 
which is going to be put to work, are signs point- 
ing to better days ahead. Countries abroad are 
again slowly but surely getting on their feet and 
foreign money is headed toward par. Foreign ex- 
change would not go up unless the people of those 
countries were working more than they were in the 


past. 
Mutual Protection 


A. C. Benson, Mansfield, Ohio, of the Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Insurance Co., discussed ‘‘ Mu- 
tual Protection,’’ in which he contrasted the 
stock and mutual companies and said the mu- 
tual company kept money at home, while the 
money of the stock company goes to other cities 
and sometimes abroad. The Mansfield company 
since its organization, he said, had accumulated 
a surplus of $730,000. Contingent liability 
under the mutual plan is regulated by law. 
Contingent liability represcnts the capital stock 
of the mutual company, but it is not paid in. 
The policy holders are the stockholders. The 
contingent liability safeguards every policy 
holder. Forty percent of the premiums are re- 
turned to the policy holder. 


Interassociation Arbitration 
Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke on ‘‘ Inter- 
association Arbitration,’’ and mentioned eight 
names of lumber and building associations 
which are parties to an agreement to submit all 
disputes to a central arbitration committee 
whose decision is final. The arbitration, he said, 
was not a compulsory measure, but may be 
resorted to by mutual agreement on the part 

of the parties involved in the dispute. 

Business Service 


F. H. Beckmann, vice president of the Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau, Spokane, Wash., in 
a talk on ‘‘ Business Service,’’ told of the evo- 
lution of business from the time man hewed the 
tree and made his own home. Today, he said, 
it was necessary to do business on an entirely 
different basis. ‘‘We have gone thru a 
very critical period, are passing thru it now, in 
fact,’’ he said, ‘‘and there never was a time 
when there was more need for studying mer- 
chandising problems. We are on a declining 
market and we must do business on a different 
basis than on a rising market.’’ 

The consumer must be educated to buy on a 
declining market, the speaker continued, other- 
wise business will stop. It always takes prices 
longer to. come down than go up. Good will 
and service must accompany every sale. He 
quoted Emerson as saying, ‘‘If you wish to 
have a friend be one.’’ It is a good idea in 
times like this to look around and see what 
other businesses are doing. The lumber and 
building supply business is having wonderful 
development and the development will be great- 
er in the next five years than in the last five 
years. ‘‘We haven’t started to get service 
yet,’’ the speaker said. He told how automo- 
bile salesmen called on people and tried to sell 
them automobiles, but he said lumber salesmen 
did not call and try to sell homes. When lum- 
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Connecticut Dealers Predict Better Business— 
Southern Manufacturer Discusses Grading Rules 


HarrrorD, Conn., Feb. 20.—Connecticut lum- 
bermen are confident of the future, this fact 
having been established beyond peradventure of 
doubt at the annual convention of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, which on 
last Wednesday held the most successful con- 
vention in its history at the Hotel Bond, this 
city. [The preliminary report of this meeting 
appeared on pages 70-71 of the Feb. 18 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

Members of the association assembled in an- 
nual meeting at a time when actual sales were 
perhaps at the lowest tide in many weeks, and 
that not one brought to Hartford a complaint 
of conditions indicates an awakening is at hand 
and that the lumber dealers are prepared to 
take advantage of any improvement in the 
market. There were more than a hundred mem- 
bers of the association in attendance at the 
convention and visitors from all parts of New 
England and from New York City, together 
with many representatives of Pacific coast 
firms, swelled the crowd to more than two hun- 
dred and fifty in the evening. 


Terminal for Coast Woods Is Much Discussed 


In fact, the most talked of question outside 
of the regular business sessions of the conven- 
tion was the future of west Coast products in 
New England and the part Connecticut is to 
play in distributing them. One thing is cer- 
tain, if a lumber terminal is established in 
southern New England, Connecticut will be an 
enthusiastic bidder for the project. This fact 
was emphasized by more than one of the lumber- 
men and, while they all admitted that the only 
harbor in the State that is adequate at the pres- 
ent time is that at New London, they believe 
dredging could be done at New Haven that 
would permit the entry of lumber carrying ves- 
sels of any size and that moreover the State 
would join as a unit to make the terminal pro- 
ject a success. As one of the lumbermen said, 
50 percent of the lumber used in Connecticut 
today comes from the Pacific coast and in an- 
other five years the proportion will have growny 
to 75 percent. The Connecticut men believe 
that this will make the Nutmeg State proportion- 
ately the greatest user of Pacific coast lumber 
of any State in the Union and they believe this 
argument will be a big incentive in inducing 
the west Coast manufacturers seriously to con- 
sider the advantages of Connecticut as the site 
for a lumber terminal. 


Must Forget Past and Work for Future 


The keynote of the Connecticut situation was 
sounded by William J. Riley, of Hartford, the 
retiring president, in his annual address. Mr. 
Riley said in part: 


We must look to the future rather thon at the 
past. Many changes in all lines of business, in- 
cluding our own, are bound to occur, which makes 
the matter of working together most necessary, 
more so than ever before, and a retail association 
such as ours has a wonderful opportunity for ac- 
ecomplishment of many things for the benefit of all 
concerned. I might mention as an example, the 
standardization of sizes, grades, and terminology, 
in which this association has taken a most vital 
part and intends to continue to do so until stand- 
ardization is a fact. Again, an equitable reduction 
in freight yards would be highly beneficial, how- 
ever, keeping in mind that transportation lines 
should receive adequate compensation for the ser- 
vice performed. There are other lines of endeavor 
which must be given attention and followed up. 
Credit to my mind is one of the most important, 
if not the most important, subject before every re- 
tail lumber dealer and we must solve the question 
of whether we are to be bankers or retail lumber 
merchants. Things constructive and beneficial can 
only be accomplished by codperation and coérdina- 
tion of effort, both of which are found in our or- 
ganization. 


Coéperation Is the Basis of Progress 


In carrying along the association activities the 
officers and directors must be backed up by the 
members of the association if the problems which 
present themselves are to be solved. If you have 
a problem, present it either in writing or in person 
to the directors and officers. This is the associa- 
tion of each individual member working for his 
individual good, for that which is good for the 
lumber industry of Connecticut as a whole, makes 
him the beneficiary. For the new year, I recom- 


mend that every member put his best foot forward 
in the interest of the association and for his own 
personal good. Such action is the basis of progress, 
which alone will bring about a reasonable early 
return of normal business conditions. 


Certain Normal Business Is Ahead 


Mr. Riley’s address was the first business on 
the program of the convention session in the 
afternoon and was followed by the reading of 
the report of James Cray, secretary. Mr. Cray 
said that 1921 had passed out without regrets 
by business as a whole, and he declared lumber 
was emphatically to be counted into the cate- 
gory. He said in part: 

I think that it is safe to predict that the worst 
of the reconstruction period is over. I think we 
can look optimistically to the future, certain that 
normal business is ahead. The business trend is 
distinctly upward. However, we can not expect 
any phenomenal spurt, but rather must expect a 
steady but sure improvement during the next 
twelve months, for we have been an extremely 
war-sick country, an extremely war-sick world, 
more so than any one of us realized at the time 
the armistice was signed. The period of conva- 
lescence has consequently been a long drawn out 
one. We must be ever mindful that ours is the 
greatest country on earth, both in finance and re- 
sources and that it will come back, bigger, and 
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stronger than ever before. The trials which we 
have passed thru have carried a lesson that we will 
not forget. 


Join the Procession to Better Business 


The outlook for association activities for the 
coming year give promise of a continuation of 
the good work undertaken and accomplished in 
1921. In broadening our activities in behalf 
of our membership we intend to undertake the 


establishment of a collection agency thru the New 
Ilaven office. We hope to establish a credit in- 
formation service, whereby a request from a mem- 
ber for information of a customer, present or 
prospective, will be laid before all our membership. 
As a business measure we have adopted a budget, 
with its allotment of specific amounts for each 
expenditure, these amounts not to be exceeded 
unless authorized by the board of directors. In 
leaving this meeting I trust that all of you will 
do so fully determined that you are going to put 
vour best foot forward and, altho it may take effort 
to do it, that you are going to keep up with the 
procession in its march to a bigger and better 
business. 


Hobart H. Richards, of New Haven, presented 
the treasurer’s report, which was adopted along 
with that of the secretary. 

Southern Piner Talks on 5 Percent Clause 

Mr. Riley then introduced O. O. Axley, 
manager of the Southern Lumber Co., War- 
ren, Ark., as the principal convention speaker. 
Mr. Axley had come direct from Warren with 
Mrs. Axley, having arrived only a few hours 
before the session was called to order. Mr. 
Axley said in part: 


I do not know just why Mr. Rhodes of the 
Southern Pine Association has singled me out 


from among two or three hundred other more 
competent manufacturers to appear before you 
today, but I want to assure you when the re- 
quest was made it did not take me long to ad- 
vise him I would be glad to come if I could in 
any way be of service to you or the Southern Pine 
Association, which means so much to you gentle- 
men as retailers of lumber as well as to the manu- 
facturers. 


Satisfactory Service Eliminates Complaints 


It has never been my pleasure to meet a more 
honest, fair, hospitable, yet exacting lot of busi- 
ness men than here in this New England country. 
I have sold lumber in large quantities thru this 
section for the last twelve years, and I doubt if 
we have ever had as many as three unjust com- 
plaints in all of that experience. Last year our 
company marketed some three hundred cars thru 
this section and I do not recall more than three 
complaints from your wholesalers or dealers on 
that volume of business—one of these, we were 
at fault and another the dealer was misled by the 
salesman. Of course it has always been my good 
fortune to sell or manufacture lumber from as- 
sociation mills where monthly inspections are 
made in order to have grades uniform and see 
that rules of manufacture are complied with. 

I am from the “Wonder State’—Arkansas. I 
try to be manager of a plant down there manu- 
facturing Arkansas soft pine to the tune of about 
a quarter of a million feet of lumber every ten 
hours. It is the State in which more soft pine 
3 ae, than any other State in the 

nion. 

On my road up here to talk to you, I have 
been wondering what was done, what happened, 
or where the motive was, or why you good, honest, 
straightforward and straight-thinking men would 
want to disregard, in fact cancel, any of the rules 
of the Southern Pine Association among your 
membership, especially that rule No. 39 which was 
made as much for the protection of your business 
and integrity as any rule of ethics or law in the 
whole category of business relationship. 


Lumber Grading Is Not Exact Science 


Now, gentlemen, rule No. 39 is the grading rule 
book. of the Southern Pine Association because it 
is well known after many years of experience and 
investigation that no two persons or concerns can 
grade a lot of lumber, trees or logs, and find the 
same findings of facts as to grades and defects 
every time when grading separately. Why is this? 
Simply because there is no way under the sun 
that a rule or grade could be made to cover every 
defect in a tree or lumber, and the lines of de- 
markation between grades are such that it is im- 
possible to make an exact science out of the matter 
of grading. You appreciate that the good Lord in 
all of His wisdom did not cause to grow any two 
trees alike. Therefore, no matter where your line 
of demarkation may be for the separation of 
grades and defects, you will always be confronted 
with those pieces of lumber that we call “line 
pieces,’ which under any stated line of demarka- 
tion can be placed in either the upper or lower 
grade. It has been said that two expert or pro- 
fessional graders would grade within 6 or 8 per- 
cent of a given rule, and the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota said many years ago in one of its de- 
cisions on this point that when a shipment of lum- 
ber graded within 8 percent of the invoice grade, 
the buyer would be considered to have a full ship- 
ment of the grade as invoiced. This same de- 
cision has been recognized by other courts. Why 
was this? All because the courts know and have 
had proved to them that it is impossible to prove 
the grading of lumber or logs is an exact science, 
as no two trees grow alike, and no two or more 
persons will see a shipment of lumber or logs the 
same way with reference to grade. 


Millmen Grade Product But Accept Suggestions 


It has been argued and it is true that manufac- 
turers are responsible for their rules and customs 
of doing business. Why shouldn’t they? Most all 
dealers or manufacturers have their own rules, 
haven’t they? You would not want any manu- 
facturer, or other retail dealer, to tell you how to 
handle your business of selling, would you? The 
manufacturer of southern pine lumber, however. 
has always had the coéperation and suggestion of 
the retail dealer in shaping the rules and specifica- 
tions for southern pine. Not everything the re- 
tailer suggested was placed in the rules, because 
he did not have the practical manufacturing ex- 
perience and knowledge and invariably has with- 
drawn his objections or suggestions when he saw 
he was wrong. 

Last fall the grading committee of the Southern 
Pine Association met a committee appointed by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asseciation to 
go over some changes requested by the retailers, 
and we agreed with them because their suggestions 
seemed reasonable, fair and right from a manu- 
facturing standpoint. And so it has been all along 
the line. If the manufacturers did not sponsor 
their own rules and inspection service, pray God, 
who would? Wouldn’t we be in a mess in this 
country with our grading department authorized 
by State appointment and a lot of politicians? 


Rule No. 39 Works Out Fairly in Practice 


This complaint of yours on rule No. 39 is no 
new complaint, but, heretofore, it has come from a 
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different source—either the scalper or some manu- 
facturer not a member of the association. In 
other words, they did not want to pay association 
dues or take chances on an inspection fee to show 
the retail dealer or purchaser that the lumber was 
not up to grade as invoiced. This rule No. 39 
would catch the manufacturer or seller of lumber 
who would sell you No. 2 roofers and then ship 
you a good No. 3, but invoiced as No. 2 when you 
as a buyer called for official inspection. They are 
the fellows who have complained in the past, along 
with that crowd of buyers that wanted to buy 
what they term a “sweetened grade’ or one with 
lots of ‘“‘picking” in it. This kind of a grade is 
not made by an association mill where they have 
monthly check-ups on their grading department at 
the mills, so the stock is bought from some other 
mill out of the association that does not have 
this service, consequently puts up as much low 
grade as above grade in a given shipment, and 
finally an association inspector has to be called in 
and aS a consequence the association grading rules 
are condemned. Isn’t that about right? I know itis 
my experience in having these matters come before 
our grading committee meetings. Do you know 
that it does not happen once in a hundred times 
that the 5 percent grade rule enters into a com- 
plaint, as I know that at least on inspections where 
complaint is made as to grade, ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the degrade is much greater 
than 5 pereent, so where are you hurt by this rule? 

Listen further, gentlemen, during the year 1921 
the Southern Pine Association made 983 claim in- 
spections; 607 of these claims were from mills or 
concerns not members of the association. They 
were for concerns that do not help share the ex- 
pense of promoting the lumber business, from con- 
cerns that do not help employ lawyers to fight for 
our rights in this: and foreign countries. They 
don’t pay any of the $150,000 the association 
spends every year for advertising lumber as against 
substitutes, for sending out selling helps for you, 
as well as me, to the consumers of lumber. Yet 
under our rules the association inspects his lumber 
for a fee that barely pays the expense when you 
or he get into dispute about the grade of lumber 
bought. Last year out of these 607 claims in- 
spected for these concerns, 26.75 percent was found 
below grade, and that from the association mills 
was but 14.21 percent. Where are you buying your 
lumber and who is your friend in your honorable 
calling? Is it the association mill and its repre- 
sentative or is it the nonassociation mill or repre- 
sentative that you have no way of protecting your 
rights against, except thru the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, where questions of standard grades and 
rules are involved? 

No, rule No. 39 was not made to make you take 
something you did not buy, and it is there for 
your protection as much as the manufacturer. The 
cost of inspection fee was not thought of, but you 


can see it protects against claims that are not- 


justified. If you did not have it, what would. pre- 
vent any buyer of lumber asking for official in- 
spection when he knew the grade of lumber shipped 
was what he bought and fully up to the rules? If 
he does that with rule No. 39 and is caught in the 
act of being unfair, he ought to have to pay the 
penalty, shouldn’t he? 


Try Your Own Graders on the Mill Platform 


I have been asked to make a proposition to you 
here and then I will close. The Southern Pine 
Association would like to have your president, or 
whoever is in authority to act, to appoint two of 
your members to visit some one or two association 
mills for the purpose of passing on the grade of 
lumber that is loaded on some order coming to 
this section. It is understood there will be no 
grade marks on this lumber, then when it arrives 
up here, we would like to have two other members 
of your organization re-grade it and see how much 
variation the two different gradings develop. The 
association will be glad to pay the expenses of 
these two men visiting the mills and make care- 
ful tabulations of the entire. transactions. 

Now if you think you have some lumber graders 
up here that can grade within 5 percent of a given 
grade, here is a chance for you to show your merit. 
I hope you can give me the names of the two gen- 
tlemen selected before I leave the city as I would 
like to advise Mr. Rhodes of my efforts in advance 
of their going, or I suppose it would be all right 
for your secretary to advise him in the next day 
or two. Now, gentlemen, our inspectors are all 
good, clean, honest, practical men—men of long 
years of experience in the grading of lumber, and 
you have nothing to fear in rule No. 39 being used 
by them to your disadvantage. I dare say this 
rule has not cost one of you a dollar. Instead, it 
has made you many dollars, and I hope you will see 
fit to retract your former action. 


Hoo-Hoo Claims Presented by Secretary 


The only other convention speaker was H. 
R. Isherwood, secretary and treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, who made the trip from St. Louis to in- 
augurate in Connecticut the first branch of the 
order to be established in New England. There 
were twenty ‘‘kittens’’ to be inducted and the 
ceremony took place late in the afternoon, with 
the team of the New York chapter of Hoo-Hoo 
doing the honors and Mr. Isherwood supervising 
the “<job.”? 

Among those present at the convention was 
James Preston, of Boston, who in doo-Hoo par- 
lance is known as No. 51. Mr. Isherwood, in 
inviting all members of the Connecticut asso- 
‘lation to join the fraternal organization, em- 
Phasized that it was his purpose to establish 


branches in all parts of New England and that 
it was fitting that Connecticut should lead the 
way. 

‘‘Hoo-Hoo is your biggest business asset,’’ 
Mr. Isherwood said. ‘‘Thru its high moral stan- 
dards, which pervade and co-ordinate the six 
factors making for success thru unity; namely, 
the employee, the employer, the men from 
whom you purchase, the customer, the stock 
broker and the public.’’ 


Officers Are Elected 


Mr. Isherwood’s address was followed by the 
election of officers. The nominating committee, 
comprised A. Schumaker, chairman; Frank 
Bogardus, H. M. Swinney, L. A. Lampson and 
H. E. Shepherd. Secretary Cray was instructed 
to cast a unanimous vote for all those whose 
names had been proposed. 

The new president of the association, Ro- 
bert W. Chatfield, of Derby, Conn., is one of 
the best known and most progressive lumbermen 
in New England. He is president of the Hous- 
atonic Lumber Co., the Ansonia Lumber Co., 
the Shelton Lumber Co. and the Seymour Com- 
mercial Co. Mr. Chatfield has been a member 
of the Connecticut association for the last 
twenty-five years and was the originator of one 
of the first chain systems of lumber yards to be 
established in the East, and the first to be 
inaugurated in the New England States. 


New President Predicts Business Improvement 


In an interview for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Mr. Chatfield said that business is coming 
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along all right and is going to improve steadily. 

‘““After all is said and done,’’ he declared, 
‘‘we are simply recovering from the two years’ 
spree that marked the war period. We are 
just sobering up. There is no question but that 
when we have fully recovered we will find our- 
selves much better off than we have ever been. 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves for 
kicking. 

‘*T believe in another five years that Pacific 
coast products will comprise 75 percent of our 
business. The ratio now is perhaps 50 percent. 
All of our good lumber is coming from the West. 
Fir is coming along fine. It is getting to be 
very popular in New England and we suspect 
it eventually will displace spruce. Our firms 
have no complaint to make and we know that 
things are coming along all right in due time.’’ 


To Consider Interassociation Arbitration 


In a general discussion that marked the last 
business of the convention, the interassociation 
plan of arbitration was brought up. The issue 
met with stern opposition and finally it was 
decided to refer the whole matter to the board 
of directors for report at the next annual meet- 
ing. The impression seemed to be that the as- 
sociation’s own committee of arbitration had 
rendered valuable and satisfactory service and 


there was no need of any other interference in 
the matter of settling disputes. 


Presents Cost Accounting System 


Just before adjournment, Mr. Cray recalled 
that a year ago E. F. Hunt, of the Eastern 
Wood Workers’ Cost Information Bureau had 
explained a system of computing costs, and he 
declared the Connecticut membership had de- 
voted a lot of thought to the matter. He said 
James F. Hall, of the Norwalk Lumber Co., 
had brought forward a system of his own, which 
he considered so highly that he had asked per- 
mission to give it to the association members for 
consideration. Mr. Hall’s cost system, as he 
explained it, follows: 


Having been connected with the accounting de- 
partment in the lumber business for several years, 
the writer has been interested in hearing the 
speakers at the last two lumber association meet- 
ings. Without knowing the particulars in connec- 
tion with the example cited at the 1921 meeting, 
it would be unreasonable to criticise, yet there are 
points with which we do not agree. One is the 
statement that the higher the value, the greater 
the cost for merchandising. Take for example the 
exaggerated comparison of framing timber and 
¥%-inch siding. An average cost is given for han- 
dling and an extra cost on siding for merchandising 
due to the higher value. From my point of view 
the ratio is five to one in favor of the siding. 

The question I am presuming to argue is how to 
figure the cost to get the best and safest results in 
the retail lumber business. If we would add a per 
thousand charge to the first cost rather than a 
percentage, it certainly would be good judgment to 
make the amount larger on heavy timber than on 
thin siding. In close competition it might be the 
safest method and in this case the rate on differ- 
ent items can be gained thru simply extending the 
weights from i bills with the car record. 
Why not use the freight costs per thousand as a 
criterion for handling costs? 

In a sixteen months’ test, with waterfront and 
rail service in yard and including all expense, in- 
terest, rent etc., the average cost figured 47 cents a 
hundred pounds. This business was not run to 
full capacity. The volume of business will infiu- 
ence all systems. All material bought is expected 
to be sold. 

The inventory shows nearly the same amount 
each time and by a good long average the cost 
per hundred pounds can usually be computed with 
most items, and if these amounts were used in 
computing the selling price, each item would more 
nearly take care of itself. 

If in a system using average cost, a business 
happened to be given a preponderance of a low 
priced heavy cle, as against another favored 
with the higher priced and lighter weight items, 
it is easy to recognize which would have the ad- 
vantage. To realize a uniform net income from 
framing timber, the margin should be 50 percent 
greater than on inch dry lumber. 

Besides the greater cost for handling, the 
amount of money investment to carry a good as- 
sortment, and the waste due to twisting from ex- 
posure and rotting, should be considered. 


Other States Well Represented 


Never before have other New England States 
been represented so generously at a Connecticut 
convention. New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont were all in 
evidence, the Bay State sending down a big 
delegation, mainly from Boston and Spring- 
field. The Bostonians present included 8. V. 
Putnam, R. L. Barker, Horace W. Shepherd, 
F. J..Caulkins, A. M. Chase, S. W. Comstock, 
Atthur F. Nay, John A. Henderson, John G. 
Cleary, F. W. McDonald, Charles C. Duston, 
Edwin B. Pratt, J. E. Preston, Frank Schu- 
maker, H. W. White, Andrew F. Faden, J. R. 
Jefferson, W. F. Terrell, F. B. Reynolds, Car- 
lyle Patterson, P. H. Gribbon, W. H. Guinan, 
I. J. Bertholet, J. B. Ware, C. R. Buell, H. C. 
Philbrick, J. E. Hardy, W. H. Gleason, E. H. 
Saunders, W. A. Hatch, H. A. Savage, A. Mer- 
vin Chase and C. H. Haines. 

From Springfield came E. F. Garrettson, L. 
J. Harmon, Robert C. Pepper, 8. L. Seott, John 
L. Jencks, Lee G. Bloom, C. H. Ruggles, R. B. 
Cowles, Carl B. Martin. H. 8. Clark represented 
Holyoke. J. P. Bancroft and L. F. McAleer 
comprised the delegation from Maine. 

Altho the matter did not come up as a topic 
in the convention proper, it virtually has been 
decided that in future more time will be nec- 
essary to accomplish the business of the asso- 
ciation. To this end, the board of directors will 
either decide to hold morning and afternoon 
business sessions or else hold a two days’ con- 
vention. 

Connecticut Hospitality at Banquet 

President Riley was toastmaster at the ban- 
quet, which was held in the new banquet hall 
of the Hotel Bond. Covers were spread. for 255 
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and about fifty who had reserved seats were 
prevented from attending by a severe snow- 
storm which raged from early morning until 
night. The chief banquet speaker was Prof. 
Edmund Morris Morgan, of the Yale Law 
School, whose subject was ‘‘Commercial Arbi- 
tration.’’ 

Mr. Isherwood, the other banquet speaker, 
took ‘‘Tips on Merchandising’’ for his subject. 
He said one of the best buys for the lumber- 
man is space in the local newspaper. Another 
important thing is to understand the materials 
you sell. No other material has the merits of 
lumber and there is nothing the people know 
less about. Mr. Isherwood said that it is imper- 
ative that lumbermen find some use for the waste 
material of the sawmills. He declared the day 
is coming when we will have to render a serv- 
ice far more efficient than any we have ren- 
dered in the past. 

Commenting on Mr. Isherwood’s talk, Mr. 
Riley informed the members that one of the 
Hartford department stores had started selling 
lumber in short lengths and that he had made 
inquiries and found that the ‘‘little pieces of 
wood’’ are very much in demand. 

Programs for the banquet were furnished by 
several insurance companies and provided an 
attractive souvenir of the biggest and best of 
Connecticut lumber conventions. Song books 
were supplied by the association and a string 
orchestra furnished music. It was a splendid 
occasion in which Connecticut hospitality at- 
tained its highest pitch. Everything was over 
by 11 o’clock, altho a majority of those at the 
convention remained overnight in Hartford. 


Northwest Iowans Exhibit Confidence 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fort Dopcr, Iowa, Feb. 23.—H. F. Graefe, 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, brought a message of confidence 
to the convention of the Northwest Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association in this city today. The 
present year is one that will reward intelli- 
gent work. Prices have been fully deflated ex- 
cept for the high freight rates. The present is 
the time to build as money is to be had at rea- 
sonable rates. There should be no gambling 
on the lumber market but buying should be done 
to meet current needs. 

Howard Schneider pointed out some of the 
flaws in the Federal Reserve Law. He in- 
sisted that the farmers who are the backbone of 
trade in this section are far from bankrupt and 
will do some building. Liquidation in one sense 
has been the saving force for the farmers and 
business men for it has brought back the ap- 
preciation of thrift. 

C. W. Wasson, of the State University, made 
a characteristic machine gun speech of optimism 
and faith and made a profound impression on 
his audience. 

President L. R. French of this association 





A complete report of the annual con- 
vention of the Northwest lowa Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the 
March 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 





made a thoughtful analysis of business condi- 
tions. He pointed out the fact that the farmers 
have not increased their indebtedness materially 
during the last year and that they have a large 
percentage of their corn crop in their possession. 
As this is sold it brings new money into the 
community and this money is causing a power- 
ful revival of business confidence. 

At the election L. R. French was reélected 
president. A large percentage of the member- 
ship of the association is present and the con- 
vention closes tonight with a banquet. 


Association Secretary Made Postmaster 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—A. L. Behymer, 
executive secretary of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association, has been appointed tempo- 
rary postmaster at Cincinnati by President 
Harding. Mr. Behymer received the endorse- 
ment of both factions of the Republican party. 
He will assume office March 1. Before the ap- 
pointment can be made permanent he will have 
to take a civil service examination. Mr. Behy- 
mer spent twenty years in the railway post- 
office service. He has been with the Yellow 
Pine association for about three years, 

No MATERIAL in the world contributes more 
to the comfort nor is more essential to man 
than wood. It combines beauty with utility 
in rare degree and with the passing of the years 
its field of usefulness is steadily increasing. 
Take away wood and civilization would be de- 
molished. 





BUILDERS SEE DISTINCT IMPROVEMENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 22.—A meeting of the 
board of control and a conference of the secre- 
taries of builders’ exchanges in all parts of 
the United States, held Monday, Feb. 20, were 
the curtain raisers to the eleventh annual of 
the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 


changes which was formally opened at the 
Hotel Chisca yesterday with about 400 dele- 


gates present from every section of the 
country. 

The board of control, composed of ten mem- 
bers of the association, dealt with a number 
of subjects of interest to the organization and 
to the building industry, but practically the 
only matter of general interest is the virtual 
decision of this body not to have a seat on the 
board of jurisdictional awards. 

The board also discussed the advisability of 
establishing a zoning system for the conduct 
of the affairs of this organization. 

Twenty-five local exchanges were repre- 
sented in the secretaries’ conference. An out- 
standing feature of this conference, however, 
was the report regarding the building outlook 
in 1922. It was shown that prospects are ex- 
cellent for industrial sections of the United 
States, but that this is not true of the agri- 
cultural portions as a general rule, largely 
because of the low price being secured for 
farm products. Iowa was noted as the one 
important exception to this rule, the outlook 
in that State being described as ‘‘good.’’ 

W. H. Artley, reporting for Savannah, Ga., 
said that the recent failure of four minor 
banks had had a depressing effect on the build- 
ing situation and that, while 1922 might be 
a good year, it was likely to be rather slow 
in starting. F. M. Noland, representing the 
Atlanta exchange, however, declared that 
‘*1922 promises to be the best year in the 
last five in building activity.’’ C. A. Mit- 
chell, representing the Nashville exchange, 
said that, owing to the large amount of hos- 
pital and educational institution building now 
certain, the year would be ‘‘very active.’’ 
W. P. Cake, Norfolk, Va., A. Benoit, Shreve- 
port, La., Virgil C. Dibble, Columbia, S. C., 
and J. G. Earnest, Richmond, Va., gave opti- 
mistic reports regarding the building pros- 
pects for those cities, and it is noteworthy 
that all reports, whether from the North or 
the South, indicated distinct improvement in 
the outlook within the last sixty days. 


It was brought out, during discussion of 
wages and labor rates by the secretaries, that 
‘(labor costs had beén brought down, with a 
few exceptions, to a fairly reasonable level, 
on which they would likely remain for the 
balance of this year.’’ ° 


Tuesday’s Sessions 


President Charles William Bernhardt of 
Atlanta, following the addresses of welcome 
and the responses thereto, delivered his an- 
nual address in which he dealt with the abso- 
lute necessity of a great ‘‘federation repre- 
senting the (building) industry in its en- 
tirety, if we are to get anywhere,’’ and with 
the fact that the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges, with which every local 
exchange should be affiliated, has justified its 
existence ‘‘by being of real service.’’ 

After touching briefly upon the relationship 
between the association and the national board 
of jurisdictional awards, Mr. Berhardt made 
a brilliant plea for the promotion of trade 
schools that may afford opportunity to young 
men to become more familiar with all the prob- 
lems of the building industry. 

Secretary Earl F. Stokes of Atlanta re- 
ported that eight exchanges had become affili- 
ated with the national association during the 
vear and that there are ten prospective mem- 
ber organizations at this time. 

The principal address of the day was that 
delivered by Stanwood Menken, secretary of 
the National Security League, of New York 
City, on the ‘‘World Economie Congress.’’ 
After discussing the depression in Europe, fol- 
lowing the world war and the resultant effect 
of this depression on growers of cotton and 
other crops and on producers of manufac- 
tured goods in the United States, Mr. Menken 
made a brilliant plea for study on the part 
of every member of the National Assoeiation 
of Builders’ Exchanges and of every other 
organization in the United States of condi- 
tions as they exist and of remedies therefor 
that will fully protect the interests of the 
people of the United States, whether engaged 
in farming, in finance, in commerce or manu- 
facture. 

T. E. Donnelly, Reuben H. Donnelly Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, who is chairman of the citizens’ 
committee formed to combat the ten unions 
in that city which refused to abide by the 


labor awards made by Judge Landis, said that 
a fund had been raised and placed at the 
disposal of this committee to bring the recal- 
citrant unions into line with the twenty-two 
which have accepted this award. He declared 
that a time limit for such acceptance had been 
fixed and that if acceptance were not forti- 
coming in that period, ‘‘open shop will be 
declared in those ecrafts’’ by the committee. 

I. S. Sprangle of Youngstown, Ohio, was 
chosen by the secretaries to preside over their 
conference in 1923, with IF. M. Farrow of 
Buffalo as vice-president. 


Wednesday’s Session 


During the Wednesday morning session, the 
only one held on the anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, Guy C. Mills of Webster 
City, Iowa, was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Other ofiicers 
elected were: William IF. Chew, Baltimore, 
first vice-president; E. J. Thomas, Memphis, 
second vice-president; Thomas L. Davis, 
Youngstown, Ohio, treasurer. 

The report of the committee on industrial 
relations, submitted by John A. Dahlman, 
Milwaukee, Wis., recommended that ‘‘active 
campaigns be inaugurated at once for appren- 
tices by all of the exchanges of the country 
and that the drive be placed in the hands of 
special committces.’’ 

General R. C. Marshall, head of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, who was director- 
general of construction in the United States dur- 
ing the World War, told the delegates that, 
since the recent establishment of the national 
board of jurisdictional awards, strikes due to 
jurisdictional disputes had been eut from 80 
to 20 percent and were still lessening. Em- 
ployers in building construction, he said, 
looked for a reduction of approximately 12 
percent in labor costs during the year. 

The association went on record as opposing 
payment of a soldier bonus in accordance with 
the resolutions on that subject submitted by 
the taxation committee and the board of con- 
trol, acting jointly. 

The convention also adopted resolutions 
favoring amendment of the income tax law 
so as to provide for the payment of taxes on 
bonds issued by municipalities and States 
just as on other issues. 
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Discussion of Standard Sizes, Surfacing Green Lumber, National Forest 
Policy and Trade Extension Render West Coast Annual Notable 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—With the adjourn- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation annual of 1922, which was held here 
today at the New Washington Hotel a sig- 
nificant fact has been written into the record 
of the fir industry. A topic of vital conse- 
quence, in which deep interest has been 


aroused, was that hanging on scant sizes; and . 


on that topic, with respect to the eastern 
field, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, thru its ablest leaders, is now committed 
to a policy of constructive conciliation. The 
session has become especially notable on ae- 
count of the attendance of more than thirty 
members of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, and the consideration by 
west Coast manufacturers of a resolution sub- 
mitted to them by the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. The discussion was 
free and full; the interchange of conflicting 
ideas was accompanied by a lively play of wit 
and humor; and the result is a feeling of 
mutual respect and good will in an effort to 
shape a plan for mutual advancement. The 
session listened to its annual reports, includ- 
ing that of the West Coast Forests Products 
Bureau; it considered the freight rate situa- 
tion, the export trade, and a national forestry 
policy. It brought to an end the notable sec- 
ond term of R. W. Vinnedge as president, and 
passed a deserved compliment to the lumber- 
men of Oregon thru the election of A. C. 
Dixon as the new executive. Of course, Rob- 
ert B. Allen, secretary-manager, was’ chosen 
for another term in the high office which he 
has long filled with signal ability. The en- 
tertainment features, which thruout were 
worthy and dignified, were brought to a splen- 
did climax by means of the impassioned, pa- 
triotic oratory of Dr. Clark P. Bissett, of the 
law department of the University of Wash- 
ington. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


President Vinnedge, occupying the chair, 
briefly and gracefully expressed the pleasure 
of the association at welcoming the North- 
eastern retailers, saying that the west Coast 
lumbermen had a great deal to learn with re- 
spect to marketing, and that they desired 
earnestly to become familiar with the needs 
of the eastern region and to cater to them 
with foresight. There was exceptional pleas- 
ure, he said, in renewing the acquaintance so 
happily begun during the previous year. 

Paul S. Collier, of Rochester, N. Y., seere- 
tary of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, responded by conveying to the 
west Coast manufacturers the very best 
wishes of his organization, saying the impres- 
sion made by the visit of 1921 had been so 
deep, and the favorable report had been car- 
ried so far, that numerous eastern retailers 
who had been unable to come at that time 
were present. ‘‘Our object,’’ he said, ‘‘is to 
push the sales of west Coast woods just as far 
as it is possible to do, in view of the difficul- 
ties with which we have to contend.’’ He re- 
ferred in complimentary terms to the work of 
the West Coast Forest Products Bureau, ob- 
serving that Mr. Hogue, who had gone care- 
fully over the ground, had learned in detail 
just what some of the marketing obstacles 
were. ‘‘Asa result of this meeting,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘it is our hope and expectation that 
the Northeastern retailers on the one hand 
and the west Coast manufacturers on the 
other may each gain a clearer view and that 
out of this interchange of ideas there may be 
evolved practical suggestions for extending 
the sales of your products.’’ 


The President’s Address 
In his annual address, President Vinnedge 
stated that during the two years he had served 
as executive he had endeavored, amid a multi- 
plicity of diverting influences, to keep in view 
his two original proverbs—namely, market ex- 


tension, with all its inclusive appendages; and 
intelligent codperation among lumbermen, both 
at home and nationally. The last year had wit- 
nessed ‘‘a period of transition from hectic in- 
flation to the extreme opposite, and then the 
slow and steady upward swing.’’ He felt that 
under such trying conditions, the membership 


had performed one of the year’s greatest . 


achievements, namely, ‘‘its staunch support of 
this institution.’’ It had not been a ‘‘ whoop- 
hurrah’’ year, yet the record was quite unusual 
and satisfying and indicated that despite all the 
exceptional demands upon their time, nerve and 
bank account, the members had seen fit to con- 
tinue their financial support of associated ef- 
fort. ‘‘The association at least has held its 
own,’’ said Mr. Vinnedge. ‘‘To my mind, this 
is a most noteworthy accomplishment. Does it 
not indicate, then, that progress is not always 
measured so much by the number of new pro- 
jects we initiate as by the manner in which we 
adhere to fundamentals?’’ Mr. Vinnedge con- 
tinued : 

There is no business this association is engaged 
upon which to my mind bulks so large in potential 


possibilities for good to the industry as the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau. It has now oper- 





A. C. DIXON, EUGENE, ORE. ; 
Elected President 


ated sixteen months and has covered a great deal 
of ground. Up to the present time the entire ef- 
forts of the bureau staff have been concentrated 
in the eastern markets. The bureau is not 
primarily a business-getter. It is a service bureau, 
conceived to spread the gospel of Northwest woods, 
to inquire into possible new uses for these woods, 
to attract the attention of architect, engineer, 
purchasing agent, retail and wholesale lumber 
dealer ; teach them that we have not only the best 
wood grown but the most of it; show them where 
and how these woods may be used to the best ad- 
vantage in preference not only to the other woods 
but to wood substitutes; by word and demonstra- 
tion to correct misapprehension as to their alleged 
defects. In short, to tell the truth and the facts 
about fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock. ‘To the ex- 
tent then that the bureau is an advance agent, it 
is a business getter. However, the number of or- 
ders actually traceable to the bureau must not be 
the yard stick by which its success is measured. 
Surely, we all admit that.the great need of this 
industry is more markets for our lumber; and just 
as surely common sense dictates that we give our 
time and attention to the men who have charge of 
the work of the bureau. We have got to take an 
order seriously. We have got to take the question 
of quality and manufacture more seriously. We 
have got to grade our lumber more seriously. We 
have got to take our customer more seriously. We 
have confronting us the necessity for immediate 
and whole hearted support of this bureau by adopt- 
ing our methods of manufacture to its suggestions, 
by giving attention to the inquiries it sends in and 
by heeding its advice. We are out on the end of 
the limb, as it were, with respect to the consuming 
markets. This bureau should be the eyes of the 


* Northwest lumber industry and we must take it 


seriously and believe what it sees. I do not wish 
to appear dogmatic or hyper-critical: in fact, I 
believe the mills will heed the advice of the bureau 


and get behind it and push it now that the western 
field man is to become a permanent fixture. 


The Question of Freight Rates 


The all important question of freight rates has 
occupied a great deal of time and attention of the 
board of trustees and officers of this association 
the last year. Our efforts to secure reductions 
have been partly successful as indicated by the re- 
ductions to Chicago, Omaha and to Atlantic coast 
and New England, representing three distinct rate 
cases carried on by this association. In the case 
of the Chicago rate, the reductions made were 
merely in the process of ironing out a gross incon- 
sistency which crept into the rate structure thru 
the application of the percentage method of ad- 
vancing rates in Ex Parte 74 and does not yet 
restore previously existing relationships. The 
Omaha reduction was for a similar reason, while 
the Atlantic coast rate is essentially water con- 
trolled. The latter rate while a tendency in the 
right direction is not sufficiently low to stimulate 
shipment, as evidenced by the increasing millions 
of feet shipped monthly by. water to Atlantic coast 
ports. It is the opinion of the best informed oper- 
ators and salesmen in the industry that until @ 
rate approaching the former figure of 75 cents is 
effective the railroads. can not hope to secure the 
tonnage they must have in order to reap the full 
measure of benefit from the Northwest lumber in- 
dustry. Maintenance of former parities is, indeed, 
a great, if not our greatest rate problem today. 
Yet, varying with it in importance is the question 
as to whether or not the entire rate structure as 
at present constituted is. not too high. Conceiv- 
ably, transportation charges may become so oner- 
ous as to stifle. the nation’s business. If such is 
the case, the railroads would be standing in their 
own light if they refused to take the required step 
to provide the tonnage necessary for their financial 
prosperity. This possibility is evidently apparent 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission which is 
now conducting an. investigation’ as to the reason- 
ableness of the entire rate structure. The West 
Coast’ Lumbermen’s Association has been repre- 
sented in Washington, D. C., by a strong delega- 
tion, which. has appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in our behalf. 

The lumber industry is not insefisible to the tre- 
mendous problems confronting the railroads today. 
We realize our prosperity is in a large measure 
linked with theirs. However, if economic facts 
reveal freight rates as too high, a revision down- 
ward is the only solution. The railroads today are 
circumscribed by a most autocratic and unamerican 
labor condition, which holds their pay rolls ar- 
bitrarily at 121 percent over the 1916 figure, at the 
same time compelling the railroads, by iniquitous 
overtime and working conditions, to maintain 23 
percent more men on their pay rolls than in 1916. 
Until this shackle is rendered in some way less 
oppressive, this great’ quasi-publi¢ utility can not 
enjoy a lasting: and vigorous prosperity. After 
striving earnestly for fourteen months to effect a 
solution of our rate problems thru the medium of 
conferences with the traffic executives of the trans- 
continental railroads, we'came to the conelusion 
that there existed: certain traditional conflicts of 
interest among the railroads themselves -which 
would yield to a solution before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission more readily and perhaps 
more satisfactorily to the railroads. Therefore, 
we decided to incorporate all of our major rate 
problems in one action before the commission, In 
doing so, we plainly stated our reasons to the 
transcontinental carriers and assured them that 
we sought not to complicate but rather to simplify 
their problem by our action. We have reasons to 
hope a general reduction in freight rates will come 
in the near future. 


Strive to Make National More Effective 


Mr. Vinnedge referred’ in complimentary 
terms to the ‘‘tremendous work’’ performed 
constantly by the traffic department of the asso- 
ciation. Referring to the National association, 
he said: 


The competitors of lumber maintain virile. alert 
national organizations, officered by the best brains 
in the nation and amply financed, and whose every 
action and word when properly interpreted spell 
the slogan, “Down with Wood.” Substitutes an- 
nually are displacing wood to the extent of from 
nine to ten billion feet and are increasing in their 
displacement of wood at the rate of 500,000,000 
feet every year. This fact alone would suggest a 
militant organization to combat the inroads being 
made upon our markets. The advent of certain 
blocs in our national life suggests a national de- 
fensive association. The West is in the ascend- 
ancy and in a few years at most will hold the 
balance of power in the lumber activities of the 
nation. This fact, -coupled with our natural geo- 
graphical disadvantage, makes it imperative that 
we remain a party to a national organization. Our 
work is to strive. to make the National association 
more efficient—an institution we can point to with 
pride and satisfaction as the composite of this na- 
tional industry. 


Discusses Forestry Bills 
Mr. Vinnedge next speke of the publicity de- 
partment of the National association, saying 
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its object was, first, to tell the story of the lum- 
ber industry to the public; second, to advertise 
wood as a building material. ‘‘To my mind,’’ 
he added, ‘‘it has a most prolific field to culti- 
vate.’’ He referred to the caricature of lum- 
bermen as ‘‘barons—oversized, over-fed, red- 
nosed, silk-hatted malefactors who reek with 
profits gained from the unholy and unlawful 
combinations which are maintained in restraint 
of trade, and by their manipulation of the sell- 
ing price of lumber.’’ Some such picture must 
have been in the minds of the framers and sup- 
porters of the Capper bill. It was ‘‘a lamenta- 
ble and pitiful thing that the lumbermen until 
lately have meekly folded their hands in an 
apologetic and complacent manner, and have 
said and done nothing to counter these charges.’’ 


Mr. Vinnedge discussed the Snell-McCormick 
bill, as constructive, sane and practical, the re- 
sult of deep study by the forestry committee, 
headed by George Long, of the National asso- 
ciation. ‘‘If there is nothing in the Snell bill 
more dangerous than the fears expressed by 
southern lumbermen, I feel quite sure no serious 
consequences will result,’’ he said. He referred 
to taxes, saying lumbermen should not ask for 
any special dispensation, but should insist that 
the expense of government ‘‘be slashed and not 
pared.’’ Mr. Vinnedge discussed the Memphis 
decision in this language: 

While I have at no time felt apprehensive of the 
direct effect of the Supreme Court decision in the 
hardwood case upon the activities of this associa- 
tion, I nevertheless feel it reflects a tendency 
toward an interpretation of the Sherman Law, 
which is oppressive of business and a retardent to 
efficiency. 

The particular activities of the hardwood asso- 
ciation, at which the decision is aimed, are and 
have not been engaged upon by this association. 
This decision, however, will have the effect of re- 
tarding rather than inspiring initiative in the di- 
rection of greater efficiency in the marketing of all 
commodities, particularly in the lumber industry, 
where, so far as I have been able to observe, the 
art of salesmanship has always been either a beau- 
tiful vista of the future or a memory of the past. 
It would be presumptuous for me to attempt to 
criticize the application of the Sherman Law in 
this case by the majority of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Yet I can not but subscribe to 
the clarity of reasoning evidenced in the dissenting 
opinion of Judge Brandeis. 

That business men are refused the privilege of 
collecting and disseminating such fundamental 
data as stock on hand, volume of current sales, 
with the prices of sales, and the consequent bear- 
ing such data have upon the conduct of their 
business can only mean that we must disregard the 
essence of int ~ ye merchandising, namely the 
law of supply and demand. Nothing could have a 
more beneficent effect upon the industry and the 
public it serves than a stabilization of the price of 
the commodity of that industry. The best inter- 
ests of society are not conserved by a rapid fluctua- 
tion of prices with the consequent losses, periods of 
uncertainty, hectic advances and inevitable stagna- 
tion of production. A law which encourages such 
a possibility is an economic abortion and can not 
stand. 

Mr. Vinnedge closed with a discussion of 
association affairs, reminding the lumbermen 
that they represented the last great stand of 
trees in the United States, and necessarily were 
called upon to administer the affairs of the 
Northwest lumber industry in a manner com- 
mensurate with its obligations. ‘‘During the 
last two years,’’ he concluded, ‘‘it has been a 
privilege to serve with the splendid men who 
comprise the board of trustees, and who have 
supported me loyally in my endeavor to be of 
service to you. It has been, likewise, a pleasure 
to be associated with the loyal men and women 
who comprise the association family, and I 
feel keenly the necessity for severing these pleas- 
ant relations.’’ 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager, brought 
out some telling points in his annual report, 
saying that the 1921 production report cards 
which the mills have been returning to the asso- 
ciation during the last month tersely tell of 
many business tragedies. One of the cards car- 
ried the inscription, ‘‘Plant idle. Sold by the 
sheriff. I am broke.’’ A number came back 
with merely the word, ‘‘Bankrupt’’ writ- 
ten across the face, telling the story of de- 
creased production and canceled pay-rolls. An- 
other, ‘‘Unable to operate on account of high 
freight rates;’’ and still another, ‘‘Did not 
operate in 1921, and I am going to stay out of 
the mill business in the future.’’ Among the 


points emphasized by Mr. Allen were the fol- 
lowing: 

Business restriction following over-expansion in 
the period of post-war inflation, plus the highest 
level of freight rates in history, decreased lumber 
production 38 percent in the region west of the 
Cascade Mountains, in Oregon and Washington, 
during 1921, as compared with the 1920 peak pro- 
duction of the Pacific Northwest’s primary indus- 
try. In the fir region, in 1920, production was 
7,678,925,000 feet. Last year this region only 
produced 4,767,025,000 feet. West of the Cas- 
cades, in Oregon and Washington, there are 947 
sawmills; and in 1920, 93 percent of these mills 
were in operation. In 1921 only 55 percent oper- 
ated. Oregon, with a greater number of sawmills, 
suffered greater depression than did Washington. 
In Oregon only 46 percent of the mills west of the 
Cascade Mountains operated during 1921, and in 
that operation produced 57 percent of the cut of 
1920. In Washington 63 percent of the listed 
mills were operated during 1921, and in so operat- 
ing produced 66 percent of the amount of lumber 
cut in 1920. 

The extent to which high freight rates were an 
influencing factor in business depression probably 
will never be determined. However, the railroads 
largely drawing their revenue from Pacific North- 
west forest products suffered in this period of de- 
pression along with the industry, as shown by 
statistical reports filed by the railroads themselves 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
reports show that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Oregon & 
Washington, and Southern Pacific systems suffered 
a decrease of 126,658 cars of logs in the year im- 
mediately following the freight rate increase, as 
compared with the year immediately preceding that 
increase, a loss in logs of 35 percent. In manu- 
factured lumber, the tonnage of the railroad sys- 
tems decreased 130,875 cars in the year immedi- 
ately following the freight rate increase, as com- 
pared with the year immediately preceding, a loss 
in manufactured lumber tonnage of 37 percent. 
The total loss to the transcontinental railroad 
systems, in forest products, immediately following 
the freight rate increase, was 243,361 cars, or 32.4 
percent. 


Association Activities in 1921 


Mr. Allen reviewed verbally the results of 
association activities, saying that the 1921 
record of industrial necrology disclosed few 
names of association members, and that the 
West Coast organization was in the best finan- 
cial condition of any of the associations. As 
to rates, he declared, ‘‘ We shall be in turmoil 
for probably the next ten years.’’ He criti- 
cized unsparingly the process thru which west 
Coast manufacturers and their organization 
had been made the victims of ‘‘unjustifiable 
attacks’’ by the Federal Trade Commission. 
He acknowledged the courtesies of the press, 
stating that the lumbermen were under ‘‘ ever- 
lasting obligation to the trade publications.’’ 
He closed with a feeling reference to Mr. 
Vinnedge, as the ‘‘genius who during two 
years has handled our affairs,’’ and saying 


‘€you can never compensate him for the un- . 


selfish services he has rendered.’’ Mr. A\l- 
len’s report was interspersed with humorous 
references and a story or two, bringing a smile 
to the assembled lumbermen. 

Gen. C. B. Blethen, editor of the Seattle 
Times, and chairman of the Centralia Memo- 
rial Association, explained the purpose of the 
proposed memorial and the necessity of build- 
ing it at once. His references to ‘‘ organized 
and disorganized anarchy,’’ and the call to 
protect the American hearthstone ‘‘so long as 
American citizens are left to fight,’’ brought 
forth a round of applause. 


REPORT OF FOREST PRODUCTS BUREAU 


One of the important communications placed 
before the annual meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association here yesterday was 
the report of the West Coast Forest Products 


Bureau, C. J. Hogue, director. The document, 
which was identical with a report made Jan. 20 
at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, took up the points of ‘‘The 
Industrial Opportunity,’’ ‘‘Car Material,’’ 
‘<The Attitude of the Eastern Market,’’ ‘‘Stand- 
ardization of Size and Grade,’’ ‘‘ West Coast 
Hemlock,’’ ‘‘The Value of Personal Contact,’’ 
‘*Finances’’ and ‘‘The Opportunity for the 
Future.’’ The first specific opportunity, as set 
forth in the report, is the industrial field, and 
the industry is automobile manufacture. The 
report, which consists of 8,000 words, contains 
many striking and instructive paragraphs, 
among them the following: 

Industrial uses of all kinds have indicated a 


demand for cut-up stock. One of the first prob- 
lems which the bureau recognized in west Coast 


woods was the black encased knot. The eastern 
market is not accustomed to black knots and does 
not like them. It does not object to knots, but it 
does object to knot holes. Practically we have the 
encased knot in our timber and we have to saw 
and market the whole of the log and there is not 
enough tight knotted stock, or there is not enough 
of a market for loose knotted stock; but enough 
encased black knots, tight perhaps at the time they 
are shipped, get into our grades to degrade them 
at least one grade in comparison with the same 
nominal grades in other species. The best remedy 
would seem to be to find a market for encased black 
knotted stock, and the industrial market seems to 
offer it in cut-up stock, and the automobile indus- 
try particularly in short lengths. This is not pri- 
marily a mill proposition; but if mills with cut-up 
equipment, or millwork establishments, or cut-up 
plants, can take this type of stock from the mill. 
cut it up, and develop sales for it, it will dispose 
of the stock, and the more of it that is disposed 
of in this way the more is our market broadened 
and the more nearly are our grades made com- 
parable with grades of other species. 


Machining Stock to Length 


Many industrial establishments are interested in 
machining stock to length, thus eliminating freight 
on all possible waste and reducing the labor re- 
quired in their own plants. This is essentially a 
millwork proposition, but will develop to be of 
profit to plants having, or interested in providing, 
the necessary machinery. The way in which this 
will particularly help the mills will be in opening 
a new market for black knotted stock, either di- 
rectly in random lengths, or thru the cut-up plant 
which will cut it up and possibly machine it. The 
mill can, however, materially help itself in this 
connection thru gangsawing encased knotted cants. 
and this is the message which the bureau wants 
particularly to carry to the mills. 

Fmcased knotted cants cut from logs turned as 
each cant is taken off, and gangsawed, will produce 
very largely vertical grained stock, strips clear the 
full width, a certain number clear the full length, 
and the remainder with materially longer cuttings 
between knots than stock sent thru the edger and 
resaw in the usual way, altho, of course, with 
ample edger and resaw capacity, cants taken off at 
the head saw can be cut to the same kind of stock 
as on the gang. The lengths of clear lumber cut in 
this way from a log face on which the black knots 
are scattered, like the freckles on the face of a red 
haired boy, can be very materially increased, be- 
cause, while a tree may have a larger number of 
branches spreading in every direction, it is usually 
a considerable distance from each one to the one 
directly overhead, and stock cut in this way has 
largely vertical grain, which is a point very much 
in its favor in the industrial market. 

The shop grade market, particularly in sash, 
door and millwork plants, offers the largest use for 
a_specific type of material. Lumber worked up in 
planing mills, sash and door factories and millwork 
establishments is credited with amounting to one- 
third of the total annual production. This includes 
flooring, finish, siding etc., but if half of this 
amount were manufactured thru sash and door. 
millwork and interior finish and fixture plants it 
would amount to five or six billions of feet annu- 
ally. West Coast woods have hardly entered this 
market except locally, and yet it is all competi- 
tively open to them. 

The car material market is probably the next 
largest specific use to shop lumber and ties, amount- 
ing to 1,200,000,000 feet annually, and is, like shop 
lumber, competitively open to west Coast woods. 
More of our woods are used in the eastern market 
for this purpose than in shop uses, but many east- 
ern roads have used little or none of them. 


West Coast Standard of Size 


The East has been very much interested in the 
colored lantern pictures showing the logging and 
lumber manufacture on the west Coast. At no 
meeting did the attention lag, and lengthy discus- 
sions always followed the pictures. Two points 
which unfailingly came up for discussion were 
scant size and green dressing, and inevitably in- 
volved with them is the question of standardization 
of size and grade. The west Coast standard of 
size and practice of Cressing green from the saw 
is beginning to take. There is no question but that 
more and more of our lumber of standard size 
and dressing is being sold all the time and more 
and more will be. There is, on the other hand, an 
insistent demand for full size stock, seasoned before 
it is dressed. This was Mr. Hogue’s constant ex- 
perience, and Mr. Stronach has had the same ex- 
perience in his preliminary work among the sash 
and door and millwork plants. Many of them say 
that they will not be interested in west Coast woods 
until we will give them stock cut full to size and 
dressed after it is dry. On the one hand, it is diffi- 
cult for the eastern retailer at first to sell lumber 
on west Coast standard sizes. He has the practice 
and —— of years of custom to overcome. It 
is said that 80 to 90 percent of his sales are based 
on the specifications of an architect, with whom 
the retailer does not come in direct contact. 

Both size and dressing are involved in the ques- 
tion of standardization, which is now receiving very 
close attention thruout the East. It is not only 
being considered by lumbermen and the wood-using 
industries but has been taken up by the Forest 
Service, the bureau of standards, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, the American Railway 
Engineering Association, the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and the Department of Com- 
merce. Government regulation can not say what 
size a man will cut his lumber, but it can say how 
much of a spread there shall be between the actual 
size and the nominal size, and this is inevitably 
what will happen unless lumbermen can agree on 
satisfactory standards among themselves to satisfy 
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the ultimate consumer that he is getting what he 
pays for. 


Market for West Coast Hemlock 


There seems to be an excellent market for west 
Coast hemlock as finish, siding, flooring and in di- 
mension stock. As siding it splits less easily and 
takes paint better than fir. As finish it resembles 
a hardwood. As flooring, it compares more favor- 
able in hardness with rift sawed southern pine 
and North Carolina pine than any other of our 
species. In boards and dimension it is liked for its 
clean whiteness and its small tight knots. Among 
railroads it is taking very well for car siding. 
West Coast hemlock is, as a matter of fact, more 
like the eastern and southern woods in type than 
any other of our species. It is fully equal to east- 
ern spruce and is superior to eastern hemlock or 
shortleaf or loblolly pine. 

A man said recently in the New York office of 
the bureau: ‘Hemlock will be the cypress of the 
west Coast.’”’ Those who are familiar with the his- 
tory of cypress will know what he meant. A few 
years ago cypress bore the same relation to south- 
ern woods that hemlock has borne to ours. Thru 
recognition of its merits for specific purposes and 
its advertisement and exploitation along these 
lines, however, cypress has been transformed from 
the Cinderella of the South to the highest priced 
and most stable valued wood. We can do the 
same thing in west Coast hemlock, and it is not 
a dangerous prophecy to say that within a few 
years we will be carefully segregating our hemlock 
and keeping it separate, and marketing it for those 
specific uses for which it is best suited at probably 
the same premium over fir that spruce commands. 
There is, of course, low, grade wood in hemlock, and 
hemlock must be propérly and carefully manufac- 
tured and dried, but the possibilities in marketing 
it for special uses will justify this care and at- 
tention. The phrase in our grading rules, ‘“Hem- 
lock permitted,” is a handicap to both fir and 
hemlock. 


Closer Contact Needed 


The greatest need in developing the eastern mar- 
kets is closer contact between producer and pur- 
chaser. The three thousand miles which separate 
us is our biggest handicap. Too few of us get 
our eyes over the crest of the Rocky Mountains to 
see just what that eastern market wants. and 
how it can best be sold. The bureau welcomes 
every visit of an eastern lumberman to the Coast 
and of a west Coast lumberman to the East. The 
bureau can assure the west Coast lumberman of 
a cordial welcome when he does visit the East. 
The eastern lumbermen and lumber users are po- 
tentially interested in west Coast woods, feel that 
they are going to buy them some time, but want to 
get better acquainted with them before they do. 
The bureau has in mind undertaking an annual 
eastern excursion of its subscribers. Perhaps many 
would not go at first, but if the first year a party 
of a dozen or two would make the trip, we feel 
sure that their report of the trip would stimulate 
as many more to make the trip another year. 

The farther we go in the work, the more we 
realize its possibilities and believe that as the 
local field work develops and new opportunities are 
opened in the East this will be demonstrated to 
such an extent that support of the bureau will be 
looked on as an investment from which very satis- 
factory returns are obtained and increased support 
will be offered as fast as it can be used to ad- 
vantage. This is the history of market extension 
work in other producing regions, and the west 
Coast enters this work under more favorable con- 
ditions for accomplishment than similar, organiza- 
tions in any other regions, because their work be- 
gins in markets in which their woods are already 
established, and all they can try to accomplish is to 
increase the use of their woods thru increasing 
the use of wood in general or by taking business 
from competitive producing regions. Much of the 
field open to the west Coast, on the other hand, 
is virgin market and we go in under most ad- 
vantageous circumstances due to the cutting out of 
other regions whereby competition is not with 
other woods but with substitute materials, and we 
are in the happy position of being able to offer 
wood where wood is best but could not otherwise 
be obtained. 


Development of a National Forestry Policy 


Ek. T. Allen, Portland, Ore., of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, re- 
viewed the activities of lumbermen in behalf 
of a sane national forestry policy. Shortly 
after the war, he said, attempts were made 
to use the forestry question for political pur- 
poses, chiefly in the way of arousing public 
antagonism against lumbermen, the last not- 
able attempt in that direction being an effort 
to railroad an endorsement of the Capper bill 
thru the agricultural conference on Washing- 
ton. 

At about the same time that the Federal 
control group began to make its proposals, 
plans of a different character and spirit began 
to come before the industry, notably those fos- 
tered by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and proposed by such men as 
Cols. Greeley and Graves and President Hard- 
ing, asking its codperation in seeking a fair 
and practicable solution to the problem. 

This necessitated action by lumbermen in, a 
national way. The situation, Mr. Allen said, 








was not new to the lumbermen of the West, 
because they were already in a way of solv- 
ing their problem thru codperation with pub- 
lie agencies in a manner to satisfy the public 
when it thoroly understood. The industry as 
a whole, however, was. not so fortunate. 

The response, he said, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association was ‘‘ prompt 
and clean.’’ Recognizing its responsibility 
it urged its constituent members to appoint 
committees and work out local problems, and 
it created a national committee to confer with 
Government and other agencies. This com- 
mittee became of equal rank with others of 
the National association. George S. Long, of 
Tacoma, Wash., was made chairman and the 
committee was instructed to codperate with 
the Government and to invite codperation of 
lumber groups not affiliated with the national 
association. : 

After a conference with the Western For- 
estry & Conservation and with the American 
Pulp & Paper association, each of which had 
offered a forestry platform, the committee pre- 
sented a plan to the board of directors of the 
national association, which adopted it. At 
this stage Mr. Allen’s services were obtained 
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and he was instructed to go ahead under the 
plan to work with others for constructive 
legislation. 

Mr. Allen then explained the differences in 
principle between the two rival camps with 
respect to the relation of the public to for- 
estry; the Capper bill introduced in Congress 
representing the control policy and the For- 
est Service advocating the codperative prin- 
ciple. The division was sharp, he points out 
—Federal control vs. Federal, State and pri- 
vate codperation, and still more sharp because 
Federal control advocates insisted that con- 
trol and use of the remaining virgin timber is 
the chief essential, while the others held to 
the idea of producing enough timber to make 
control unnecessary. 

The aim of the committee was to unite the 
opponents of the Federal control policy, and 
its efforts in that direction resulted in“ the 
Snell bill, which, he said, in the nature of the 
case had to be a compromise. But agreement, 
he said, was unanimous on the main principles. 
This bill the forestry committee ratified, as 
did the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, without 
a dissenting vote. It was given to President 
Harding as representing the industry’s views, 
and the committee was authorized to work for 
its passage. 

Mr. Allen then reviewed the controversy 
within the industry regarding the National 
association’s endorsement of the Snell bill, 
the outcome of which was the appointment of 
George S. Long and John H. Kirby jointly to 
represent the National association at the con- 
gressional hearing, without any new instruc- 
tions except a few general statements to the 





effect that the public should pay for the bene- 
fits it received. 


Majority Stand for Constructive Effort 


While, he said, there is not perfect unanim- 
ity in the industry regarding the legislation 
to be enacted, and there are still some con- 
flicting views and statements, ‘‘the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as an in- 
stitution has acted in a ereditable and con- 
sistent manner thruout, under rather trying 
circumstances. It has taken a clean, strong 
ground that merits public approval and has 
refused to be budged from that ground. That 
there are disagreements in the industry, yet 
that these do not prevent a consistent major- 
ity stand for constructive effort, is about as 
good a way as any to have the matter go to 
the publie.’’ 

The congressional hearing, Mr. Allen said, 
was not all that could be desired because equal 
time was given to each feature, when it would 
have been better to devote more time to clean- 
ing up controversial issues. On the whole, 
tho, he said there had been an undoubted ad- 
vance, and many of the absurd charges of the 
opposition had been exploded. He thought 
that fire prevention and Federal purchase of 
land in the East and the codperative idea had 
been advanced. The Snell bill theory, he said, 
got across pretty well as the only practicable 
one. 

However, he insists that the industry must 
keep up its interest because the wording of 
the statute is important. Lumbermen must 
stand together, for opposition to the Snell bill 
in the industry ean be interpreted as opposi- 
tion to all legislation, ‘‘thus justifying the 
Pinchot theory and destroying the codperative 
theory on which Greeley has risked his repu- 
tation.’’ Nor will it do merely to let the 
matter alone, because to do so may give 
ground to the charge that lumbermen lost in- 
terest when danger from the Capper bill ended. 

The industry, Mr. Allen said, has in this 
fight for sane forestry legislation won the 
confidence of the public, ‘‘of every faction 
except that which is not going to get any- 
where.’’ In closing, Mr. Allen said, with re- 
spect to the attitude of the lumbermen of the 
West: 


A phase of the subject I should like to touch on 
here is the necessity of western solidarity. It is 
becoming most apparent that too many people see 
things only from the Rockies eastward. Forest 
conditions, cut-over land conditions, methods of 
reforesting, lumbermen’s attitude, State attitude— 
all these things go to make up the general pressure 
of a tremendous majority that see them as they 
exist near home and don’t have any idea at all of 
the West’s relative importance to the whole prob- 
lem or its very essential differences. Yet all these 
things differ more in the East than they do out 
here. If we were all together, we would constitute 
the strongest single party. We can not afford to be 
apart and crossfire among ourselves. Nor can we 
rely on anyone else to represent us. We must be 
prepared to look out for ourselves. This does not 
require that we break any alliances with others. 
These should be used as far as they are useful. 
They help teach and restrain others. But we must 
speak for ourselves on occasion, and I hope to see 
all western agencies confer more than they have to 
this end. The Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association wants the views of manufacturers and 
loggers. 

Mr. Allen’s diseussion closed the morning 
session. 

Buffet luncheon was served in the hall, 
everyone present being reminded that the 
afternoon session would begin promptly at 
1:15 o’eloek. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


‘*Seant Sizes,’’ seemingly loaded with a 
battery of fireworks. was the topic. 

Mr. Vinnedge read a resolution passed by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He explained that N. C. Mather, of 
Chicago, representative of the National asso- 
ciation, had been detained, and that his place 
would be taken, in opening up the subject, by 
C. C. Garner, that association’s field man. 

Mr. Garner read a brief prepared by Mr. 
Mather, reciting the very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of fir manufacture, from the viewpoint 
of the retailers, and asking that the resolution 
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be dpproved relative to abolishing the prac- 
tice of dressing green from the saw, and that 
there be standardization of sizes. He read let- 
ters from retailers explaining why they had 
discontinued handling fir on account of shrink- 
age and scant sizes, but bringing out the point 
that they could handle large quantities if de- 
fects were corrected. ‘‘New rules should be 
adopted,’’ said Mr. Garner, ‘‘if fir is to come 
into its own. Manufacturers should stand the 
loss due to shrinkage.’’ He suggested that the 
west Coast manufacturers send a representa- 
tive delegation to the American Lumber Con- 
gress in Chicago April 6 and 7. 

Mr. Vinnedge said: 

Thank you, Mr. Garner, for your courage in 
in having come before us with constructive 
criticism. You are not the only one who is 
able to assist us in that regard. We are now 
going to throw the discussion open to our 
visitors. 

Northeasterners Take Part in Discussion 

The Northeasterners who took part in the 
discussion were J. F. Mahlstedt, of the J. A. 
Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; K. B. Schotte, of the Henry C. Grisme 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y.; George E. Buzby, C. M. 
Buzby & Sons, Philadelphia, and W. M. Pat- 
teson, Walker-Bin Co., Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Mr. Mahlstedt stated that 90 percent of his 
demand was for fir. 

We have been working to get fir, and to 
some extent were getting there; but on shrink- 
age and scant sizes we're up against it. 

Mr. Schotte said: 

We're dressing fir ourselves, and we don’t see 
why you can’t do it, if we get by. We-turn out 
every bit of it received in the rough. It’s the 
scant stuff that causes the trouble. I want to 
say, you can get anything you want, if you'll 
only try it. 

Mr. Schotte referred to his experience with 
W. M. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser organiza- 
tion in Everett, and succeeded in drawing the 
fire of that well known operator a little later 
in the discussion. Mr. Buzby said: 

The consumer looks upon the lumberman who 
scants his sizes as a profiteer, and I think he’s 
half right. Show me how we’re going to sell 
these people and satisfy them.* We’ll sell your 
lumber if you’ll show us that we’re giving the 
consumers what they think rightfully belongs 
to them. 

Mr. Patteson took the floor, saying: 


This isn’t a joyride. We are out here to 
learn. We have with us a baby lumberman 
only 3 months old, and we have a veteran who 
has been in the business for fifty-three years 
and we all want to know. We are anxious to 
take a post-graduate course. We have been 
getting knowledge of seventeen different kinds 
of wood we have never known before, and we 
want to get it right. As to this discussion, 
isn't standardization the answer? It does seem 
to me that the sooner we get to standardiza- 
tion, the better. Will the northwestern people 
get together on it, or must the Government step 
in and do it? The trade would be better sat- 
isfied if we could get a standardization of 
grades. 


Mr. Patteson created quite a stir by taking 
up the question of short lengths, saying that 
his concern used acres of that item. ‘‘There 
is too narrow a spread between the prices of 
short lengths and long lengths,’’ he remarked. 
‘*Why don’t you widen the spread, and in that 
way stimulate the trade in short lengths?’’ 


West Coast Men Answer 





When the west Coast men had their innings 
they went instantly into vital phases of fir 
manufacture. Mr. Boner stated the case from 
his standpoint, as did Ernest Dolge, of Ernest 
Dolge (Ine.), Tacoma; Ralph H. Burnside, 
Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; N. J. 
Blagen, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash.; A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore.; W. A. Whitman, West Water- 
way Lumber Co., Seattle; J. H. Bloedel, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, and 
R. W. Hunt, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Everett. 

In the midst of the discussion, Mr. Vinnedge 
granted the floor to Matthew White, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, who, as the chair- 
man stated, discussed nomenclature, sizes, 
grades and standardization, from the angle of 
the forest service. 

Mr. Bonrer—What we ‘do is to give you fel- 
lows everything we produce, hide and all. We 
give it away absolutely. The trade wants this 


change, but they won’t pay for it. We've never 
been encouraged to get away from scant sizes. 


This thing of surfacing green is 
wrong. 3ut there’s a question in my mind 
whether you’d buy it. I’m willing to reform 
if we’ve got a market for it. 


Mr. Boner humorously referred to Mr. 
Schotte’s visit to the Weyerhaeuser plant, 
and of the jocular accusation that he himself 
was a ‘‘robber;’’ but his answer was, ‘‘No; 
I’m conserving.’’ 

Mr. Do._ce—West Coast lumber manufacture 
is a vastly different problem from that of the 
Northeast or middle West, because in those 
other regions the lumberman knows where his 
product is to go. Few fir mills on tide water 
are without orders for Japan, China or Hawaii; 
they are making some vrailrcad material. They 
have a large domestic field. There is a very 
great diversity. One of the chief difficulties is 
in filling demands from widely separated mar- 
kets. Tir, remember, possesses this superior 
quality, in contrast with competing woods. Fir 
ean be shipped vreen frorm the saw and deliv- 
ered without staining. We can load it straight 
from tne log into the hold of a ship, knowing 
that it will arrive in good shape at destination. 

Mr. Burnsip—E—At our mills we are constantly 
receiving supplies, some in short tons, others 
long tons. It isn’t dishonest. Similarly, when 
a man buys our lumber, he buys on accepted 
sizes; he knows what he is getting, and he isn't 
cheated. This whole question is economic. I 
think the manufacturers have sense enough to 
make fir as the customers want it, provided the 
customers will buy it. Mr. Schotte is using fir, 
and is eble to overcome his prejudice when it 
is to his advantage to do so. In the Atlantic 
coast business we huve gone as far as we Can. 
By surfacing greei from the saw and loading 
directly on the boat we can compete; but if we 
piled the lumber in tne yard before surfacing 
we would be forced from that field. If there 
is to be added cost, ii must cOme out of the 
market. 


Extra Work Means Added Expense 


There was intensified interest in the discus- 
sion when N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., which piles from 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 feet, took the floor. He referred to 
the time when he was a mechanic, and handled 
yellow pine, and he spoke of the enduring points 
of fir. Lately, he said, he had taken down 
houses that had stood for seventy-five years, 
and the fir in them, save where they had been 
exposed to contact with other materials as in 
foundations, was as sound as the day it was 
put in. 
due to fall-downs if orders of 10,000 feet or so 
were filled, instead of 300,000 feet. He said: 

Don’t you see what a double expense it would 
be all the time? Can’t you figure what it’s 
going to cost? Instead of selling fir boards 
and dimension at ridiculous figures, we would 
have to ask you $4, $5 or $6 more a thousand 
for it. Fir is different from pine. If fir is sur- 
faced dry, it splits out at the knots. Of course I 
do not say it can’t be done—if we can get 
enough money for it. 

Mr. Blagen gave a convincing reason for 
secant sizes, which lighten the load, saying: 

The reason is this: By reducing to that size 
we could seli a little lumber, owing to the 
freight. It’s the only way we could reach that 
market. If you standardize, you immediately 


I'll say this: 


drive us out of your market. I say this: Let’s 
take time. Eventually, we can come to it. But 
if it’s to be done now, you’re going to pay 


more money. 


Mr. Dixon—I suggest a solution so far as 
the eastern wholesaler is concerned. Sell only 
full size after drying. It will cost more, to be 
sure. If he can’t influence his customers to 
pay more for a better product, I don’t see how 
he can expect us to make a better grade of 
lumber. 


Mr. WHITMAN—I believe there is nothing like 
having a uniform size. The people who have 
been using this lumber are satisfied. If we 
are to sell lumber cheaper, we ought to make 
a further reduction in size. 

The matter of short lengths was interjected 
by Mr. Dixon and Mr. Burnside, in a query 
put to Mr. Patteson. There was deep interest 
when the manufacturers asked the sage of 
Penn Yan what he would suggest as a means 
of reducing the spread in price. 

‘*Why, pay less for the long lengths,’’ was 
the instant answer. 

‘*But since you want the short lengths, why 
not pay more for them,’’ was the rejoinder 
amid great laughter. 

Mr. Bloedel entered the debate to remark 
that the discussion had been very fruitful. He 
continued: 

We ought to get some good out of it. That 
is why I believe a delegation from the west 
Coast ought to be sent to the American Lumber 
Congress in April. Standardization is one of 


the questions of the day; and standardization 
is all right, provided they make it our way. 


He told of piling lumber, and its cost, 


quite agree with Mr. Blagen that we can not 
surface air-dried stock at the same cost as 
stock green from the saw. But there is no 
reason why stock can not be taken rough off 
the chains, piled, dried, and then finally sent 
thru surfacing, and loaded by means of an- 
other set of chains. We as manufacturers must 
progress with the demands of the trade. We 
are now getting into a market in which they 
want the larger sizes. Also I seriously think 
that the method of manufacturing common di- 
mension and common boards must be revolu- 
tionized so that they will be of actual size. 

On motion of Mr. Bloedel, it was ordered that 
the matter of sending a delegation to the Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress be referred to the trus- 
tees. 

Talks on ‘‘Export Lumber’’ 

‘‘Export Lumber’’ was discussed by C. F. 
Huddart, of San Francisco. He explained that 
he had come to supply the place of Robert Dol- 
Jar, who was to have spoken on ‘‘Cargo Ship- 
ping Conditions and the Overseas Market,’’ but 
that Capt. Dollar could not attend since he was 
absent on the east Coast. Japanese demand, 
Mr. Huddart said, would come back, as soon 
as the trade could know what the market would 
be. China was holding pretty well, with quite 
a good business in prospect for north China. 
Some timbers were going to India—a little 
more all the time; and creosoted ties were a 
big item. Australia, which was practically dead 
during the war, had a good crop in sight, and 
lumber demand was ‘‘coming back.’’ South 
America was quiet, largely on account of 
finances, or lack of confidence. Chile and Peru 
would show activity in due time, but on the 
east Coast fir had to face the competition of 
spruce. ‘Recently the operators secured a $14 
rate to the east Coast,’’? said Mr. Huddart, 
‘fand after thatit is a question of overcoming 
prejudice.’’ In Europe there was never much 
demand outside of the United Kingdom; there 
were now some inquiries. 

Joseph N. Teal, general counsel of the asso- 
ciation, reported on the general freight situa- 
tion, paying an especially fine compliment to 
Mr. Dixon, Mr. Bloede]l and Mr. Burnside, who 
had been in Washington. Lumber, Mr. Teal 
said, would stand a certain charge, which ought 
to be a part of the manufacturing price, but 
beyond that the charge became a tax. The 
rates were too high; and the rates on com- 
modities would have to be reduced. ‘‘The 
reduction,’’ said Mr. Teal, ‘‘may not come at 
this time, but it is bound to come.’’ He said 
the evidence given by Mr. Dixon, Mr. Bloedel 
and Mr. Burnside was so thoro and convincing 
that it ought to be published in book form as 
an authoritative volume on the subject of rates. 

Mr. Allen submitted the report of the nom- 
inating «gmmittee, with the names of twelve 
members as the new board of trustees. This 
was adopted. 

TRUSTEES’ MEETING 


Retiring President Vinnedge called the meet- 
ing to order, directing attention to the election 
of trustees as follows: 

British Columbia District—J. O. Cameron. 

Bellingham District—F. H. Jackson. 

Everett District—H. W. Stuchell. 

Seattle District—R. W. Vinnedge. 

Tacoma District—Frnest Dolge. 

Grays Harbor District—Thorpe Babcock. 

Centralia District—W. C. Yeomans. 

Willapa Harbor District—W. S. Cram. 

Portland District—O. M. Clark. 

Lower Columbia District—C. H. Watzek. 

Willamette Valley District—A. C. Dixon. 

Coos Bay District—Philip Buehner. 


Officers Elected 
Officers were elected as follows: 


President—A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. 

Vice President for Washington — Ernest 
Dolge, Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice President. for Oregon—C. H. Watzek, 
Wauna, Ore. 

Treasurer—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 

Secretary-manager—Robert B. Allen, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The matter of delegates to the American 
Lumber Congress was held over. 


THE BANQUET 


As Mr. Vinnedge, the retiring president, 
rapped for order in the main dining room of 
the New Washington, he uttered a tuneful 
swan song by saying that he himself was soon 
to relapse into ‘‘innocuous desuetude,’’ and 
then he paid the most graceful tribute imag- 
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inable to his successor. ‘‘He has taken unto 
himself the name Benedick,’’ said Mr. Vin- 
nedge—‘‘ Bene—good; therefore, ‘Good Old 
Dick.’ We know his eminent qualifications, 
and we realize the good fortune that is ours.’’ 

Before Mr. Dixon could hide his blushes 
Maj. E. G. Griggs and his trained choir at a 
corner table roared out with 

‘‘They say that Old Dixon, he ain’t got no 
style.’’ 

The adroit executive was equal to the sit- 
uation. He began: 

‘¢T don’t know which is the worse—that the 
retiring president should call me names, or 
that that gang over there—’’ (the rest of it 
was lost in applause and laughter). 

Mr. Dixon referred to the splendid work of 
Mr. Vinnedge’s two terms and expressed his 
pleasure at being named as the head of the 
official family. He found himself confronted 
with the task of conducting the program, and 
thereupon caused another burst of merriment 
by delivering one of his noted single-line sto- 
ries, thus: 

‘*With this program, I’m a good deal like 
the stepfather—I had nothing to do with the 
preparation of it.’’ 

Then ensued an evening of rare entertain- 
ment, possessing the merit of complete free- 
dom from accepted jazz and burlesque. There 
was music of the uplifting kind, a brief session 
with an accomplished prestidigitator, during 
which Mr. Bloedel, for instance, found himself 
utterly nonplussed. 


Enter the Interpreter 


Enter now Dr. Yen Shi, eminent mandarin, 
and interpreter. The eastern visitors listened 
curiously to the unaccustomed but melodious 
flow of agglutinations as the dapper Chinese 
swung his silken sleeves, in time with his 
talk. Then the interpreter: 


He says: He is interested in American edu- 
cation and learns with deep interest that the 
honorable president is a regent of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; that he knows American 
university graduates make either excellent 
football players or lounge lizards. (Laughter.) 

He says: The lumber business in China is 
conducted very much as the lumber business in 
the United States. They do not sell it; they 
give it away. (More laughter.) 

He says: Gentleman in front (Mr. Burnside) 
is very much like the President of China. 
(Great laughter.) 


He says: He studies American names, and 
he finds one much like Chinese—Penn Yan, 
N. Y. (Prodigious laughter.) 


So it went. As the distinguished Celestial 
was about to depart, up jumps Bob Allen, with 
“A question, if His Excellency will permit.’’ 

‘*Un-a-fon-til-la-ge-low?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ 

“p° they actually eat chop suey in Chi- 
na??? 

Much wrangling, lingual and laryngeal de- 
tonations, vocal explosiveness; both Celestial 
and interpreter mixing it with facial and 
gesticulatory contortion. lore laughter from 
audience. Sudden quiet. 

He says: ‘‘No.’’ (Much more laughter.) 

An old stunt in a new setting, performance 
faultless. By Lloyd Spencer and Paul Fung, 
cartoonist, of The Post-Intelligencer. ‘‘ Yen- 
shi’’ means ‘‘opium from the pipe.’’ 

Mr. Dixon introduced the guest of honor, 
Dr. Clark P. Bissett, of the school of law, 
University of Washington, as an orator 
“equal if not superior to John Henry Kirby’’; 
subject, ‘‘The Value of Our Constitutional 
Government.’’ Dr. Bissett thus made his first 
appearance before an audience of lumbermen. 
He impressed them as only a gifted orator 
can, employing matchless powers of speech 
to drive home idealistic truth. For half an 
hour the clarion message swayed the gather- 
ing. Dr. Bissett sought to drive home this 
word: 

The lumber that you sell is absolutely of no 
value to the body politic unless it goes into a 
home. Everything you have—your_ wealth, 
your influence, your reputation—belongs to 
your country. Our Government is the rule of 
law, and not of men. Unless you _ prevail 
against bolshevism, the things our fathers held 
so dear and loved so well will be swept out of 
€xistence by men who care nothing for them. 
The things that are worth while are the things 


that you can not handle and can not touch; the 
things that are not kept in the market place. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


A. C. Dixon’s first public appearance as 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was signalized by an outline of his 
policy. He blazed forth three high lights: 

1. Transportation charges, in their effect on 
the lumber industry. 

2. National activities in West Coast associa- 
tion work. 

38. Extension of demand for west Coast 
woods, and their enlarged use, thru the 
work of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau. 

Mr. Dixon said he would approach the job 
in fear and trembling if he did not feel as- 
sured of the strong and loyal support of the 
big men who had backed Mr. Vinnedge, know- 


ing they would give that support in equal 
measure to him. He spoke thus of his pre- 
decessor: 

No West Coast executive ever entered the 
office with a better example of what a good 
president can be than have I in the splendid 
work which has been carried on by Mr. Vin- 


nedge. 
THE BLUE BOOK 


W. F. Biederman, of St. Louis, journeyed 
2,000 miles to\speak for two minutes to the 
west Coast manufacturers. He is from the 
‘“Show Me’’ State; and his mission was to 
show the lumbermen their interest in the 
Blue Book. Mr. Biederman covered the 
ground convincingly in the brief interval al- 
lotted to him. 
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MAY FABRICATE LOW GRADES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 21.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis went on record, at the 
regular semimonthly meeting, Feb. 18, as un- 
alterably opposed to payment of a bonus to 
American soldiers, on the ground that the 
taxes necessary would be too burdensome, and 
that it is against capitalization of patriotism. 
It voted unanimously, however, in favor of 
vocational education. The subject came in the 
form of referendum No. 38 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

President Thompson was authorized, on mo- 
tion of F. T. Dooley, of the Dooley Lumber 
Co., to appoint a committee of five to inves- 
tigate the desirability of establishing a co- 
operative plant in Memphis for the fabrication 
of No. 3 oak and other hardwoods for which 
there is almost no sale because of excessive 
freight rates. The idea is to eliminate waste 
and thereby greatly reduce costs of distribu- 
tion. 

The entertainment committee was author- 
ized to prepare entertainment for the mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association who will stop over here March 
11 and 12 on their return from the Coast. 
Elaborate plans include a special train to all 
the principal lumber and woodworking plants 
in Memphis and a smoker on the evening of 
March 11. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, extended a warm personal invitation 
to all members to attend its third annual at 
Louisville, Ky., March 7 and 8. He declared 
this would be one of the most important meet- 
ings it had ever held. 

John W. McClure, president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, also 
extended a cordial personal invitation to at- 
tend the thirtieth annual of this body at 
Washington March 22-23, 

Six new members were elected: Franklin 
T. Turner, H. D. Love, F. G. Woods and C. W. 
Parham, all of the recently formed Turner- 
Farber-Love Co.;, C. H. Larabee, E. Sond- 
heimer Co., and Carl White, Breece Manufac- 
turing Co. 


NYLTA CLUB’S ANNUAL MEETING 


NEw York, Feb. 20.—The first annual meet- 
ing of the Nylta Club, held last Friday night 
in Rumford Hall, 52 East Forty-first Street, 
was one of the largest gatherings since the 
organization of the ‘‘little brother of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association,’’ there being 
over two hundred fifty persons present. 

Frank Niles, who will continue as the Nylta 
president for another twelve months, said in 
his annual address: 


Beginning with Col. Greeley’s talk in January, 
1921, the Nylta club held twenty-eight meetings 
of an educational nature during the remainder of 
last year. We have 241 members whose dues are 
paid in full for 1922. Our plans for 1922 are to 
continue the Friday night meetings, and, in addi- 
tion, to have a smoker the latter part of May. Our 
courses will be extended somewhat and will include 
commercial law, insurance etc., and we hope to 
arrange for a group insurance plan which will be 
unique and combine the savings fund idea with 
insurance. I wish to thank those members of the 
board of governors who have attended the meet- 


ings so faithfully and helped to make our first 
year successful. It is up to us all to do our part 
to make Nylta a success. We are ambitious to 
reach the five hundred mark by the time of our 
next banquet. 

Treasurer Frank J. Williams reported’ the 


Nylta finances in splendid shade. 
Revisions to By-Laws Adopted 


The following revisions of certain sections of 
article No. 4 of the by-laws have been adopted: 

Section 1. The officers of the Nylta Club shall 
consist of a president, vice president, secretary and 
treasurer, who shall be members of the board of 
governors and elected by the board at its first meet- 
ing following the annual meeting. Six members 
shall be elected each year to the board of gov- 
ernors to succeed those whose-terms expire. 


Section 2. Six governors shall be chosen at the 
dnnual meeting on the second Wednesday of Janu- 
ary in each year and shall hold office for three 
years or until their successors be elected. 


Section 3. In case of resignation or removal of 
an officer or governor the vacancy shall be filled 
by appointment of the board of governors. 

The following new members were elected to 
the board of governors: Conrad Pitcher, Her- 
man Bayer, Wilfred Muchie, G. J. MeDonald, 
Temple Tweedy and Robert Perrine, 

Business of the annual meeting dispensed 
with, Nylta turned at once to the entertaining 
and instructive features of the program. Prof. 
Samuel J. Record of Yale, who has been giving 
a course of lectures, spoke on ‘‘ The Resonance 
of Wood and Its Physical Properties.’’ Con- 
cluding his talk, he called attention to the won- 
derful properties of wood and the many inter- 
esting and marvelous developments that have 
taken place in modern times. 

Dr. Record then introduced William H. 
Fletcher, who gave an historical sketch of the 
violin, describing the methods of some of the 
earlier makers and showing just how the finer 
instruments are constructed. He gave illustra- 
tions of the value of some violins, declaring 
those of the most minute construction are 
worth three times their weight in gold. The 
lecture was received enthusiastically and was 
followed by a selection by Mr. Clark on a violin 
that Mr. Fletcher had made. Mrs. Clark accom- 
panied her husband on the piano. 

The evening’s entertainment was concluded 
with the motion picture ‘‘From Log to Lum- 
ber,’’? furnished by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 


MADE ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Feb. 21—King W. 
Bridges, recently in the sales department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, has joined 
the sales forces of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co. as assistant sales manager to E. J. Hurst, 
succeeding Irving C. Swan. Mr. Swan resigned 
to become sales manager for the Wisconsin- 
Alabama Lumber Co., of Sylacauga, Ala., with 
sales headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Bridges, tho in his twenties yet, has 
had much experience in selling lumber. He 
was with William Cameron & Co. for six years, 
before that with Carter-Kelley, of Manning, 
Tex., with Krauss Bros., of New Orleans, and 
with the Angelina County Lumber Co., of 
Keltys, Tex. And he also spent twenty-one 
months in the service during the late argument 
with Germany. 
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Plans for American Wholesalers’ Second Annual 
Convention and Merchandising Conference 


Indications are that a worth while program 
will be put before the members and guests of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association at 
what L. R. Putman, directing manager, terms 
its ‘*Second Annual Convention and Merchan- 
dising Conference,’’ to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, March 9 and 10. Of this pro- 
gram Mr. Putman says: 


Nothing is being spared to bring before those in 
attendance the best constructive thought available 
to cover every important point in which the lum- 
ber industry, and especially the wholesale branch 
of it, is interested at this time. 

The meeting will be called to order by President 
Burton at 10 o’clock on Thursday morning, March 
9. The meeting will be opened by an inspirational 
song followed by an invocation. President Burton 
will give his annual address, which, it is expected, 
will be a keynote of what may follow at the con- 
vention, and which will contain some constructive 
advice to the membership and those in the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

The directing manager will briefly cover the 
activities of the association for the last year. This 
will be followed by a report from Regional Vice 
President George M. Stevens, jr., of the Stevens- 
Eaton Co., New York, on his attendance at the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington, as well as a brief summary 
of his recent trip among the producing sections, 
especially on the west Coast. Mr. Stevens, being 
a very practical and successful wholesale lumber- 
man, will have something very worth while for his 
hearers. 

L. D. H. Weld, head of the commercial research 
department of Swift & Co., the packers, will con- 
clude the morning program—with the exception of 
appointment of committees and announcements. 
Mr. Weld is one of the best known economists and 
business research experts and his opinions regard- 
ing the world business outlook are greatly sought. 
He will be remembered very favorably by the whole- 
salers because of his story in the February issue of 
The Nation’s Business, entitled “Why Not Eliminate 
the Middleman?” In that story Mr. Weld built up 
a wonderful defense for the wholesaler. 


Legislation and Sales Tax Discussions 


On the afternoon of the first day, First Vice 
President Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., 
will preside. This session will also be opened with 
music and Director L. Germain, jr., of Pittsburgh, 
will be called upon to report on legislation and 
the sales tax. Mr. Germain has given this subject 
a great deal of study, particularly from the view- 
point of the wholesaler, but arrangements have 
been made to relieve him of a detailed account of 
these important matters by the introduction of the 
country’s greatest authority on matters pertaining 
to revenues, taxes, tariffs and the like. Mr. Ger- 
main will have the honor of presenting to the con- 
vention the Honorable Joseph W. Fordney, chair- 
man of the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United States. Mr. 
Fordney is a life long lumberman and is one of the 
outstanding successes in the lumber industry. He 
is a well known friend to the wholesalers and has 
studied the merchandising program from a prac- 
tical standpoint. After twenty-three years in Con- 
gress, Mr. Fordney stands second to no man in 
America, or in fact the world, as an authority on 
the effect taxes and other governmental revenues 
have upon American business. Mr. Fordney will 
touch briefly on the lumber business, on the whole- 
saler’s functions, on the sales and turnover tax, 
the bonus bill, income taxes, the tariff, and the 
American valuation plan. 

The association is throwing its doors open to all 
lumbermen and the public and it is expected prob- 
ably one of the largest crowds ever coming to- 
gether at a lumber convention will be assembled to 
hear Mr. Fordney. It is thought Mr. Fordney will 
pay his respects to some of the big Chicago im- 
= who have attacked his American valuation 
plan. 

Arbitration is one of the basic principles of the 
American Wholesale, and. its arbitration committee 
will make a brief report, followed by a discussion 
on the floor of the convention. The association 
has made wonderful strides along this line in edu- 
cational work among the other associations, and 
this subject will no doubt elicit much interest. 

A, L. Stone, of Nicola Stone & Myers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will then report for the traffic committee. 
He will cover the famous $10 penalty case and 
tell how the association was able to win this de- 
cision after a contention which has been agitating 
the lumber and general shipping world for more 


than two years. Other matters of traffic will be 
reported on and a discussion from the floor will 
follow. 

Another feature the association is fostering is 
that of cost accounting and a more careful study 
of protits in the wholesale lumber business. This 
subject wil be covered by G. W. Hafner,- who is 
probably the most forceful speaker along this line 
in the country. He has recently been writing on 
cost accounting for retailers—a series of articles 
appearing in recent issues of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The subject will then be discussed by the 
membership. 


Dinner and Smoker Arranged For 


The Chicago members of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association will sponsor a dinner and 
smoker for all of those who care to attend. This 
smoker, as is the case with the entire program, 
will bring out strikingly several worth while points 
on the merchandising of lumber. The toastmaster 
will be Frank A. Niles, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., 
New York, probably the greatest wholesale lumber 
shipper in the United States. At the speaker’s 
table and introduced by the toastmaster will ap- 
pear some of the most prominent lumbermen in all 
branches of the business. 

Orchestra music will assist in assembling the 
guests and it is rumored that the Canadian mem- 
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bers will prepare the punch. When the smokes 
have been passed the curtain will go up on a stage 
revealing scenes familiar to those present, and one 
of the most prominent members will be in charge 
of a railroad and industrial purchasing office and 
known as a “hard boiled’ purchasing agent. He 
will be approached by an equally prominent whole- 
saler who will attempt to sell him on his lumber 
requirements. It is needless to say that this dia- 
log will present one of the keenest battles of wits 
ever seen or heard by lumbermen and every point 
for and against the different species of wood, as 
well as its efficient distribution, will be brought 
out in a way that should be of untold value to the 
hearers. A second act in this drama of lumber 
merchandising will present a retail lumber office 
actually in charge of one of the best known retail 
lumbermen in the United States, and again a mem- 
ber of the American Wholesale Lumber Association 
will use his best efforts to supply the wants of this 
“hard shelled’ retail buyer. 

The value of these dialogs can at once be seen 
and beyond question will be greatly enjoyed. The 
balance of the program will be made up along the 
lines thought out by the Chicago members who 
are on record as saying they will vouch for Chi- 
cago’s one greatest smoker. 


Prize Offered Greatest Regional Attendance 


Some time during the evening, Toastmaster Niles 
will announce the winner of the prize offered to 
that region whose combined members in attendance 
have traveled the greatest number of miles to at- 
tend the meeting. In other words, the region pro- 
ducing fifty members having a combined mileage of 


20,000 miles, would win over a region showing an 
attendance of 100 members, the combined mileage 
of which would be 15,000 miles. Every regional 
vice president is making an effort to win this prize. 

The second day was to have been presided over 
by Waldo E. Holmes, our second vice president, but 
his death has just been announced by telegram 
as having occurred at his home in Seattle on the 
night of Feb. 18. A presiding officer for this ses- 
sion, which will be called for 9:30 Friday morn- 
ing, has not yet been selected. 

The meeting will open with music followed by 
a eulogy on the life of Mr. Holmes. A. Fletcher 
Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chi- 
eago, will take a few minutes to discuss lumber 
statistics and their importance in the proper con- 
duct of a wholesale lumber business, setting forth 
some of the values which can be gotten from a 
careful study of the statistics furnished by the 
association to its members. The subject will then 
be discussed from the floor. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will 
then address the meeting on the subject of the 
American Lumber Congress, giving a general out- 
line of what is expected to be accomplished and 
setting forth the part the wholesaler is expected 
to play in this most important undertaking. The 
address will be followed by a brief discussion of 
the subject. 

Joseph E. Davies will follow Dr. Compton, cover- 
ing briefly the legal service which his firm has per- 
formed for the association during the last year, and 
giving the status of the demurrage, reconsigning 
and penalty situation and offering some construc- 
tive suggestions as to how the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association can come to the aid of the 
manufacturers at this time when the different 
manufacturers’ associations have been put into the 
dark by the attacks made upon them by the differ- 
ent governmental departments in Washington. It 
is felt that Mr. Davies is eminently qualified to 
speak upon this subject, being a former chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Further sug- 
gestions will be made by the members present. 


Other Topics of Pertinent Interest 


“Merchandising Lumber in Transit’? has been 
discussed in lumber circles for the last thirty years, 
but usually by those not employing that method 
of distribution. Director Dwight Hinckley, of Cin- 
cinnati, will lead this discussion followed by mem- 
bers on the floor. Mr. Hinckley does an exclusive 
transit car business and has met with a phe 
nomenal success. This discussion will attract 
wide attention in all branches of the business. 

“If I Were a Wholesaler” has been assigned to 
Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager for the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, as a leader. 
Other prominent sales managers, retailers and 
wholesalers will enter into this live subject and it 
is felt many good pointers will be put across in a 
graphic manner. 

Following out the general form of merchandis- 
ing, which it will be noted marks the program 
from beginning to end, K. P. Aschbacher, manager 
of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, will emphasize the responsibility of the 
wholesaler to the retailer and show wherein the 
retailer may reasonably expect cojperation in the 
merchandising of his stocks of lumber. Mr. Asch- 
bacher will illustrate this with some of the adver- 
tising and trade extension material he is using 
in his every-day affairs. The members will also 
be given an opportunity to discuss the subject. 

On the afternoon of the second day, President 
Burton presiding, a report will be heard from the 
committees. Then one of the most interesting and 
important subjects will come up in the form of 
a query as to how a wholesaler may most ef- 
fectively use trade journal advertising space. J. C. 
Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, will start the discussion which will be 
participated in by representatives of several of 
the lumber trade journals, as well as an expert ad- 
vertising man. All present will have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Under the head of unfinished business, any mat- 
ter which any member may feel justified in bring- 
ing up will be put before the convention for the 
following hour and the convention will adjourn 
after its election of officers and appointment of 
committees. 

Reservations are already being made at the Chi- 
cago hotels, which would indicate an intense in- 
terest in the meeting. Invitations are going out 
to all lumbermen, in all branches of the business, 
as well as those connected with wholesaling, in- 
cluding the railroads, industrial plants etc. 
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Feb. 28—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. ° 


March 1-2—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C, Annual. 


March 2-3—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


March 8-4—National Merchant Marine Association, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C, Annual. 


March 7-8—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
———. Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
nnual. 


March 9-10—American Wholesale Lumber Agsocia- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


March 9-10—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


March 10—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual. 


March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 


March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Annual, 

March 25-April 1—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual. 

March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


March 80—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 


April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 


May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual, 


April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


June 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
a. > aieiiceees Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
ity, 3 


Oct. 11-14—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 


INVITE RETAILERS TO HEAR POET 


Toronto, ONntT., Feb. 20.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Ine.) held a 
good meeting here tonight. The attendance rep- 
resented nearly all members. The principal 
business included reports from various stand- 
ing committees. K. M. Brown, for the enter- 
tainment committee, stated that for the regu- 
lar monthly meeting March 20 it is proposed 
to invite a representative from each retail lum- 
ber firm in Toronto and have a» good ‘‘get- 
together’’ meeting. Douglas Malloch, the 
Lumberman Poet, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will give an address entitled 
‘‘Some Sinners I Have Met.’’ Mr. Malloch 
has not previously addressed any lumber meet- 
ings in eastern Canada and his debut here is 
eagerly looked forward to by the trade. 

R. Halliday, for the transportation commit- 
tee, reported that good progress was being 
made in the preparation:of data for the case 
of the lumbermen to be presented before the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
on March 7, 

A. E. Eckardt, for the legislation commit- 
tee, presented a report in connection with the 
sales tax and a lively discussion followed. 

The concluding event of the evening was an 
excellent address upon ‘‘Trade Ethies,’’ by 
Frank H. Littlefield, general manager of the 
Canadian Oil Companies (Ltd.), Toronto. H. 
J. Terry, the new chairman of the association, 
presided. 
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CALIFORNIA PINERS’ NEW DATA PLAN 


San FRANCISCO, CAuiF., Feb. 18.—The board 
of directors of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association held a regu- 
lar monthly meeting Feb. 17. The details of 
the new statistical system that has been 
adopted, effective March 1, were explained. It 
is the system that has been used for the last 
eleven years by the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. In giving out price statistics 
the names of individual mills will not be stated. 
Additional office room and more clerks will be 
Tequired under the new plan. 

It was proposed to arrange for codperation 


with the California Forest Protective Associa- 
tion and a committee was appointed to consider 
a plan for carrying on this work. 

It was decided to join with the California 
Redwood Association in arrangements for en- 
tertaining the excursion parties of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
which will visit San Francisco in the near fu- 
ture. 

It was decided to arrange for a successor to 
Frank Carnahan, who has been looking after 
this association’s eastern traffic matters, pro- 
vided that the expense be divided with the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association and the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—The tentative 
program for the Fourth American Lumber Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel, April 6 and 7, has been prepared, sub- 
ject to change. It has been divided into two 
parts: (I) Under temporary organization and 
(II) under permanent organization. At the 
first session announcement will be made of the 
temporary organization, followed by appoint- 


ment of committees. Then will be presented the 


plan of the American Lumber Congress and 
discussion will follow. There will also be dis- 
cussions on terms of sale, sales code and arbi- 
tration, the suggestions to be referred to the 
special committees on those subjects. At the 
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afternoon session there will be discussion of 
publicity and advertising, trade extension, legis- 
lation, and building ordinances, which will also 
be referred to the special committee on the sub- 
jects. 

At the third session on the morning of April 
7 the committee on credentials will report, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of grades and sizes, and 
inspection. At the afternoon session a report 
of the resolutions committee will be heard re- 
garding recommendations for permanent organ- 
ization of the congress, including its officers 
and standing committees. Action will be taken 
on these recommendations and announcement 
made of the permanent organization. Under 
the permanent organization form the report of 
the resolutions committee will be heard as to the 
business before the Fourth American Lumber 
Congress, followed by action on this report. 
Adjournment will then be taken. 

The annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held April 
4 and 5 at the Congress Hotel, immediately 
preceding the American Lumber Congress. 


ENTERTAIN RETURNING MILLWORKERS 


SHREVEPORT, LaA., Feb. 20.—About sixty 
members of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association spent last Friday 
in Shreveport, en route to their homes in dif- 
ferent States from the quarterly meeting of 
the organization held in New Orleans. The 
visitors enjoyed a number of courtesies here, 
with the chamber of commerce and local mem- 
bers of the industry as hosts. They visited 
several factories, including the $2,000,000 plant 
of the United States Sheet & Window Glass Co. 
in course of erection in the Jewella suburb. At 
a banquet at night brief addresses were made 


by R. T. Moore, president of the local chamber 
of commerce; Mayor John MeW. Ford; P, F. 
Conway, president of the visiting manufactur- 
ers’ association; Assistant Manager Thompson, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and State Highway Commissioner 
Crampton, of Alabama. 


MILLWORK COST BUREAU DATE 


W. P. Flint, Chicago, secretary of the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau, announces that the eighth 
annual convention will be held in Chicago, on 
April 19 and 20, at the Congress Hotel. 


MAY START INSPECTION SERVICE 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Feb. 21.—The regular 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation was held here today at the Mason Hotel, 
with J. E. Graves, past president, presiding. 

The income tax and its provisions were fully 
discussed, as were methods of handling returns. 
The proposed bonus bill was then considered 
and the association went on record as opposing 
it. 

The subject of greatest interest was the pro- 
posal to establish an inspection board to be 
composed of representative members of the as- 
sociation from different sections, with a chief 
inspector, the duties of which would be to super- 
vise and examine inspectors. The board would 
issue licenses to individuals, who would issue 
certificates of inspection when lumber so in- 
spected was refused, the chief inspector would 
reinspect it and check the competency of the 
inspector. No final action was taken but it 
was decided to act upon it at the March 22 
meeting. 

Resolutions were passed by the association 
expressing the deep sympathy of the members 
of the organization to relatives of the late 
Capt. H. H. Tift and Lafayette (Dry Kiln) 
Moore. 
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CAROLINA PINERS MEET IN GEORGIA 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 21.—The condition of 
the lumber industry and the outlook were dis- 
cussed by members of the North Carolina Pine 
Association at the regular monthly meeting held 
here today. The general opinion expressed was 
that business would improve in the near future, 
the lumbermen in attendance being decidedly 
optimistic. 

This is the first time that the association 
has met in Savannah. There was a good at- 
tendance, the sessions being held at the DeSoto 
Hotel. 

Plans for the coming annual meeting to be 
held at Norfolk, Va., on March 30, were dis- 
cussed and F. 8. Spruill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
urged a full attendance. He is arranging to 
have some prominent speakers and indications 
are that the convention will be well attended. 
The- officers, directors and committees of the 
association will be named at that time. 

W. J. Strobel, of Washington, traffic man- 
ager of the association, made a report as to 
what the traffic bureau is doing. He told of 
the efforts made before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to get freight rates reduced, 
and said he expects the commission will soon 
reduce rates. The lumbermen believe this is 
one of the things badly needed to bring a busi- 
ness revival. 

A general discussion as to the present situa- 
tion and the outlook was held, among those tak- 
ing part being I. H. Fetty, Savannah; W. B. 
Roper, Norfolk; H. Dixon Smith, Seale, Ala.; 
F. G. Davies, Charleston, 8. C., and others. The 
speakers expressed optimism and stated that 
they believe business would begin to improve 
greatly in the very near future. It was felt 
that this general discussion was one of the 
most interesting features of the meeting. 

The officers present at the meeting were: 


G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va., president; Vaughan 
Camp, Norfolk, secretary; Ira Johnson, Norfolk, 
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vice president; George T. Leach, Washington, 
» C.; F. G. Davies, Charleston, S. C.; H. Dixon 
Smith, Seale, Ala., and F. 8, Spruill, Rocky Mount, 
N.C 


Others in attendance were: C. F. Anderson, 
Marion, S. C.; W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; W. B. 
McNeal. Hardeeville, 8. C.; Charles Gable, Gable, 
S. C.; W. M. Sadler, Ashepoo, S. C.; E. M. Burton, 
Charleston, 8. C.; H. W. Lightsey, Miley, S. C.; 
Leon Scott, Pamlico, S. C.; L. M. Daugherty, 
Valdosta; R. C. Hearne, Whitehall, S. C.; G. J. 
Cherry, Charleston, S. C.; J. W. Brantley, T. M. 
True, Whitmarsh Seabrook, all of Savannah; Harry 
Thayer, Walterboro, S. C.; E. Baker, Salke- 
hatchie, S. C.; W. J. Strobell, Washington, D. C., 
traffic manager; R. H. Morris, chief inspector for 
the North Carolina Pine Association. 
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ASK PINE GET HARDWOOD REDUCTION 


New OrLEANS, La., Feb. 20.—The Southern 
Pine Association today issued the following 
self explanatory circular to its subscribers: 


Some time ago we advised you that as a result 
of our negotiations with the southwestern lines 
these roads had effected reductions on their lumber 
rates to the middle West. 

We now beg to advise that the southeastern 
lines have checked in new lumber rates to this 
territory, and made effective Feb. 28—by _ supple- 
ment No. 6 to Agent Speiden’s freight tariff, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Western No. 80-A, I.C.C. 477—re- 
duced rates in proportion to the reductions made 
from southwestern producing points to Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Kansas and South Dakota. In 
addition to these reductions a considerable num- 
ber of additional thru rates are published in this 
supplement to points where combinations hereto- 
fore applied. 

Particular attention should be paid to delivering 
lines before booking orders, because in many in- 
gaa the rates vary according to the delivering 

ne. 

An interesting fact in connection with these re- 
ductions, as well as reductions previously effected 
from the Southwest, is that voluntarily on the 
part of the carriers such reductions were simul- 
taneously made effective on hardwoods. It will 
thus be seen how reasonable is our request to the 
carriers that they should simultaneously grant 
the same reductions on southern pine as the I.C.C. 
has recently ordered on hardwood rates to Illinois 
and all States east thereof, north of the Ohio 
River. 

The southeastern roads, particularly the South- 
ern railway, thru Vice President Lincoln Green, 
and the Illinois Central, thru Freight Traffic Man- 
ager D. W. Longstreet, have from the very begin- 
ning advised us that they would make whatever 
reductions the commission might order on hard- 
woods simultaneously effective on southern pine. 
We have been unable to understand why the South- 
western lines are holding off on this proposition 
and it was this attitude on the part of these car- 
riers which made it necessary for us to go before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its recent 
general investigation to insist that the commis- 
sion mandatorily order the carriers to grant us 
at least the reductions ordered on hardwoods. 

Will you please get in touch with the traffic 
officials of the lines serving your mills and insist 
that immediate action be taken by them toward 
granting us the hardwood reductions referred to 
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TREAT SOUTHERN MILLWORKERS 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 20.—A large party of 
lumbermen who had been attending the quar- 
terly meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, held in 
New Orleans last week, arrived in Jackson, Sat- 
urday afternoon, Feb. 18, about 2:00 o’elock. 
They returned home by way of Shreveport, La., 
where they visited the $3,000,000 window glass 
plant of the United States Window Glass Co., 
stopping off in Jackson Saturday afternoon 
and night as the guests of Marvin Enochs, of 
Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. After 
making an inspection tour of this company’s 
large plant, there were automobile rides around 
the city and surrounding territory. A dinner 
was given at the Edwards House by Mr. Enochs, 
no speeches being made except short talks by 
P. F. Conway, of the Danville Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Danville, Va., and C. B. Har- 
man, of Atlanta, Ga., president and secretary, 
respectively, of the millwork association. These 
gentlemen thanked Mr. Enochs for the enter- 
tainment and expressed themselves as_ being 
much impressed with the modern operations of 
the Enochs people. All those present predicted 
good business this spring. There were in the 
party the following: 

P. F. Conway; C. B. 
Farmville Manufacturing Co., Farmville, Va.: 
George W. Wearn, J. H. Wearn Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. B. Steagle, Greenville Lumber Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; L. C. Fisher, A. H. Fisher Co., Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; 8. A. Marshall, Marshall Manufacturing 
Co., Rome, Ga. ; O. A. Flotsinger, southeastern rep- 
resentative American Window Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; F. C. Turner, F. C. Turner & Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; W. P. McBroom, Lookout Planing Mill, 


Harman: F. B. Gilbert, 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. T. Didesch, representative 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
Crampton, Crampton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; Mr. Thompson, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C.; 
J. C. BaJohn, Baton Rouge Sash & Door Works, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


ASSOCIATION OUTLOOK PERPLEXES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 20.—The interde- 
partmental correspondence between Attorney- 
General Daugherty and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, in re trade association activities, arous- 
ed lively interest in local lumber circles. But 
many men are of almost as many minds re- 
garding the effect of the attorney-general’s 
rather guarded pronouncement. While some 
of the lumber folk think that it helps to clarify 
the legal aspect of the situation created by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the hardwood case, 
others contend that the perplexity and confusion 
remain practically as they were before Secre- 
tary Hoover propounded his interrogatories and 
Attorney-General Daugherty replied to them. 

It may,be pertinent and interesting to note 
in this connection that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation last week received a letter from W. M. 
Steuart, chief of the census bureau—which is 
a division of the Commerce Department—en- 
closing copies of the Hoover-Daugherty cor- 
respondence. In his accompanying letter the 
census bureau chief said: ‘‘I am in hopes that 
you will find it possible to continue your legiti- 





Why Building Is Retarded 


A lumber dealer in an Iowa town writes 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, giving one 
of the reasons why building is being re- 
tarded, as follows: 

I wish to put before you one of the 
many things that keep building from go- 
ing ahead. 

I wish to make an addition to my home. 
In doing so, I must put in a new fur- 
nace, a larger one. Now, the furnace I 
want is priced to the plumber at $254.10, 
Chicago, with carload rate of freight al- 
lowed to this town. The plumber’s price 
on this furnace, delivered at my home, 
with no installation, is $355. Now, he 
does not keep a single one in stock. He 
just makes out his order and gets his 
money from me the minute the furnace 
is delivered. 

My idea of such a charge is that it is 
simply a piece of robbery. The dealer 
is not out a cent; he simply orders it for 
me and gets his pay. 

There are a lot of things entering a 
home that are just as wide of being fair, 
let me tell you. 











mate statistical activities, and that you will 
furnish us with your monthly compilations for 
use in ‘Survey of Current Business.’ ’’ 

From this it would appear that the census 
bureau folk hold the association’s statistical 
surveys and compilations in high regard as 
practically useful, and hope for their contin- 
uance. 
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COAST PINE BOX MEN ORGANIZE 

WENATCHEE, WASH., Feb. 18.—At a meeting 
recently held here, the box manufacturers of 
the Wenatchee, Columbia and Okanagan valleys, 
realizing that only thru codperation can unsat- 
isfactory trade conditions be eliminated, organ- 
ized the Pine Box Manufacturers’ Association. 
J. C. Biles, elected a member of the executive 
committee, said that of the $2,000,000 expended 
annually by fruit growers in the district, $800,- 
000 went to box makers outside of north central 
Washington. The members of the new associa- 
tion will make an effort to secure all this busi- 
ness, and so keep their plants going the year 
thru, thereby reducing costs. It is recognized 
that they can not compete with producers of 
hemlock containers as to price, but it is hoped 
to reduce selling prices to within a very small 
margin above that demanded for the cheap prod- 
uct of Sound mills. Mr. Biles points out that 
standardization of output and improved meth- 
ods of manufacture will also be aids in increas- 


ing mill efficiency and reducing costs. Another 
result will be the production of better contain. 
ers. As more apples are being shipped by 
steamer, stronger boxes will be demanded, the 
need for such being recognized by the shippers, 
and the members of the Pine Box association 
are prepared to meet the requirements for bet- 
ter shook. Mr. Biles states emphatically, ‘‘Our 
object is not to control prices or to raise prices, 
but rather to standardize our product, increase 
our efficiency, advertise and extend our sales 
and thus reduce the prices at which we can sell 
to the grower or dealer.’’ It is hoped to stand- 
ardize sales agreements and aid in the purchase 
of supplies, to distribute data about the industry 
and to foster goodwill among members. The 
following officers were elected: 

President—O. F. Gardner, of the Great Northern 
Lumber Co., Leavenworth. 

Vice president—E. L. Sawyer, of the Peshastin 
Lumber & Box Co., Peshastin. 

Secretary and treasurer—P. F. Scheble, of the 
P. F. Scheble Lumber Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 

Executive committee—The above officers and 
H. L. Bennett, of the H. L. Bennett Box & Lum- 
ber Co., Disautei; George Pennell, of the Chelan 
Box Co., Chelan; J. C. Biles, of the Biles-Coleman 
Lumber Co., Omak, and E. W. Schmitten, of the 
E. W. Schmitten Lumber Co., Cashmere. 








HOO-HOO MAKES FINE PROGRESS 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 22.—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, has returned from Hartford, where 
he attended on Feb. 15 the first concatenation 
ever given in connection with the Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut. As a result of 
Mr. Isherwood’s talk on Hoo-Hoo, fourteen 
candidates were signed up, and considerable 
enthusiasm stirred up for the order among the 
dealers. 

On his return trip, Mr. Isherwood conferred 
in New York with Supreme Custocatian J. A. 
Hunter and Vicegerent Snark E. 8S. Anderson. 
Arrangements also were completed for several 
concatenations in Boston, Hartford and New 
York. Mr. Isherwood also spent a day with 
the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association at Wheeling. 

W. E. Black, of Dallas, Vicegerent Snark 
for the central Texas district, is working ener- 
getically on arrangements for the concatenation 
to be given at Fort Worth during the annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, April 11 to 13. Mr. Black will meet 
with the Fort Worth dealers on Saturday to 
discuss plans for the concatenation. Parson 
Simpkin will be one of the speakers at the 
Texas convention. 

Mr. Isherwood also reports that 338 new 
members have been added since Sept. 9, and 
there have been 117 reinstatements. Of this 
number 100 new members were added in Jan- 
uary, and 67 in February. The honor for the 
greatest number of reinstatements goes to W. 8. 
Dickason, Supreme Bojum, of Kansas City, who 
secured 49 reinstatements in that district. 


CEDAR GRAIN WALL BOARD 


The Alton Box Board & Paper Co., Alton, III, 
which recently announced the creation of a depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to the manufacture and 
sale of cedar grain wall board, has been in exist- 
ence for about fifteen years. The mill was en- 
larged several years ago and additional machinery 
installed, making it one of the largest and most 
complete mills of its kind in the country. While 
cedar grain wall board is a new product of the 
company, it has been experimenting and perfecting 
it for the last four years. The board is made from 
a combination of wood, rag and paper pulps, this 
combination being adopted after many tests and 
trials. The finished board has a thickness of 4 
ply, and has a strength of over 350 pounds per 
square inch, which the company states is a very 
unusual feature. 

The wall board department has at its head H. P. 
Barnard, formerly purchasing agent for the Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corporation, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Col. L. D. Turner, who saw service overseas 10 
the world war, and was later associated with the 
Alton Chamber of Commerce. 


IT IS SUPPOSED the Egyptians procured their 


cedar for coffins from what is now Turkey ip 
Asia. 
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SEEMS TO ME 


Seems to me the snow don’t snow 
Like it used to long ago 

When we logged along the Clam, 
Or some stream for Ike and Sam; 
Seems to me the snow don’t fall 
Like it used to do at all. 

Then a two-foot fall or so 
Wasn’t such a lot of snow, 

And I’ve seen it three or four 
Piled around the bunkhouse door. 
Seems to me the snow don’t snow 
Like it used to long ago. 


Seems the men don’t hustle so, 
Like they used to long ago. 

Then the man the most admired 
Was the man who never tired. 
Then the camp that used to boast 
Was the camp that cut the most. 
Skidders by the loggin’ road 
Tried to load the biggest load. 
No one thought it any crime 
Doin’ things in record time. 
Seems the men don’t hustle so 
Like they used to long ago. 


Seems to me the world ain’t got 
Better such an awful lot. 
Maybe now the workin’ man 
Lives a whole lot better than 
Fellahs used to long ago. 
Maybe, maybe, I don’t know. 
But it seems to me the men 

* Sort of liked their labor then, 
Mighty proud of what they did, 
Chop or saw or haul or skid. 
Seems to me the world ain’t got 
Better such an awful lot. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


MAYFIELD, Ky.—Fifteen years ago we knew 
about this town through knowing H.-C. Cana- 
day, an old faithful lumber association man al- 
ways observable at the Memphis meeting. Then 
when we got here at last H. C. was in New 
Orleans—but it wasn’t because of us, but an ill- 
ness of last summer which sent him south for 
the winter. But George Bingham, famous cre- 
ator of the Hogwallow Kentuckian and Doghill 
Paragraphs, the quaintest humorist in America 
since Nye, was here, lives here in fact, and 
turned us loose on the Lions tonight. Tudor 
Jones, son-in-law of Canaday, was the lion- 
tamer, and the life, and at times. almost the 
death, of the party. 





WYANDOTTE, MicH.—Massachusetts may have 
its Plymouth Rock, but Michigan has its Wyan- 
dotte, a lively chick nestling under the wing 
of ‘‘the motor city.’’ Wyandotte refuses, how- 
ever, to be merely a suburb of somewhere else, 
has two or three newspapers, a board of com- 
merce with seven hundred members, automobile 
accidents, and everything. 





Monroe, Micu.—Monroe is so close to the 
Ohio State line that it is hard for it to remem- 
ber whether it is a Buckeye or a Wolverine— 
in fact Michigan and Ohio had a comic opera 
war about it once. But nobody got hurt, as 
people often are in a war. This is where the 
Beck boys have their lumber business, and the 
way they compromise the matter is for one to 
attend the Ohio meeting and then stay home 
while the other attends the Michigan meeting. 


Fuint, Mico.—The Old Guard had a dinner 
here tonight, with Pa Gordon and Morris Hay- 
ward at the head of the table, and festooned 
around the room fellows like Bill Vivian, George 
Malloch, Frank Elliott, Harry Fagin, Arthur 
Hoit, Paul Smith, Harry Jessop, Irwin Earl 
and a lot more, as well as Jim Scofield, of 
Windsor, Ont., and John Wood, of Grand Rapids, 
now retailers, but all right none the less. Then 
there was Fred McCall, who has reformed even 
more, being a former association secretary. 
Harry Jessop, by the way, is now with the Bab- 
cocks, of Pittsburgh. 





The reunion was held, of course, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the retailers, 
which seems to have been well up to the Michi- 
gan, standard in attendance, program and in- 
terest. 





Bay City, Micu.—Speaking of names, we 
always thought that that veteran Bay City lum- 
berman, E. T. Lumber, surpassed the rest in 
the appropriateness of his cognomen. E, T. 
was in the front row today, and we were happy 
to see that Lumber didn’t appear bored. 





BurFra.o, N. Y.—We saw nothing lugubrious 
about the credit men of Buffalo gathered to- 
gether for ‘‘ladies’ night;’’ in fact. their lib- 
erality of mind was indicated by this line on 
the invitation: ‘‘Dress optional.’’ But the 
weather hovered around zero, so nothing hap- 
pened that the critical might regret. 





CHARLESTON, W, VA.—We are sorry we didn’t 
make Charleston while J+hn Cornwall was liv- 
ing here, but had a good time never and none 
the less, during our brief rotation around these 
parts. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 
Uncle Joe Cannon is going to quit, but it’s 
Congress, not cussing. 
The girl with flapping goloshes can thank 
heaven that love is blind. 


Sir Oliver Lodge says that spirits return; but 
nobody ever robbed his cellar. 


So far from agreeing on a price, the lumber- 
men can’t even agree on a prediction. 

The administration seems to be better satis- 
fied with itself than the Democrats are. 


It is hard to tell whether Congress is trying 
to pass the bonus or just pass the buck. 


We are willing to give our Allies credit for 
winning the war, but not too long credit. 


There is a lot of argument in favor of light 
wines and beer, but it’s all at the inquest. 


The soldier thinks that it is bad enough to 
want a bonus without having to bonus for it. 


Bill Bryan doesn’t deny that he is willing to 
compromise with the American people on a 
senatorship. 


When a man in these days strikes for more 
money that isn’t what one would call striking 
intelligence. 


A New York vegetarian has just died at the 
age of 99; but why should a vegetarian want to 
live 99 years? 


Mr. Howat seems to be the stormy petrel of 
union labor; and it isn’t the kind of petrol that 
makes things move. 


When we think of Will Hays and Hollywood 
we hate to think what may happen now to a 
nice young man. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby was born at 
Evansville, Ind.; we assume that the secretary 
of the interior was born at sea. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good; for 
example we are hearing of a lot of California 
lawyers we had never heard of. 


If the soldier gets a bonus we don’t know how 
long he’ll have it, but let us hope it will be as 
long as it has taken him to get it. 

There is said to be much unrest along the 
Mexican border, but dispatches fail to state 
whether it is insurrection or insects. 


The convention season is nearly over, and the 
managing editor will soon look over his staff 
and announce the dead, wounded and missing. 

A Wheeling (W. Va.) newspaper calls Drink- 
water’s ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’’ a ‘‘show.’’ In 
America the drama still has a long pull ahead. 


Count Laszlo Szechenyi, the Hungarian rep- 
resentative to the United States, may have pro- 
nounced opinions, but his name is another thing 
again. 











Business 
Building Ideas | 


and methods are winning trade 
today for dealers. The“big idea” 
which results in quick turnover 
is wrapped merchandise. That's 
what you get in 


Buuce Oak Flooring — 
theBest Oat dlooning — 


Its quality is fully protected by our 
method of end wrapping the bundles 
in corrugated board. With this service 
you can give your customer better values | 
at minimum investment by ordering any | 

| 
| 





quantity direct from our Chicago ware- 
house. Try L.C.L. or carload lots with 
hardwood lumber. 


E. Bartholomew 


Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 





| 
4052 Princeton = F}ardwood Co. | 
| 








Clancy's RED BOOK sersice 


Established 1876 






Continuously 
Revised Re- 
ports and 
Ratings for 
all who deal 
with the 
Lumber and 
Woodwork - 
ing Indus- 
tries. 


Write for Pamphlet 48 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Room 1749—608 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’slargest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 






Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established ss ies 
Engra Plate Mak ie. 
1106 South Wabash Avenue... CHICAGO 


Or EEL COMPANY 


‘ 
PITTSBURGH. BA 
PISHER BUILOIN® 
cCHIcase 
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OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 




















SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and {7 Gracechurch St., 
London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Achowie. London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Ed. A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: “Brackridge,” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: ‘‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine; N. C. Pin e, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 195 WOOD BROKERS inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 











Leading Lumber 


E.xPoORTER 


HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, 8S. A. 














Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 























HOTELS 
Hotel Tuller | 600 
— Rooms 





600 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Baths 





$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


Old Colony Club 
Headquarters} Detroit Automobile Club 
in Detroit for} Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 


Table D’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75 


\. cate A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille } 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
os ee in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
u want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
AME sed LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 

















REPARATIONS ON SHINGLE SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a reparation 
order in Docket No. 8,793—West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association et al. vs. Director General 
as agent, Ahnapee & Western Railway Co. et 
al.—in which it was held that unreasonable 
charges were collected on shipments of cedar 
shingles from points in Washington and Ore- 
gon to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Wisconsin and Iowa. Awards 
were made to individual shippers as follows: 


Alger Shingle Co., $31; Aloha Lumber Co., 
$131.72; Atlas Lumber Co., $41.85; Cherry Valley 
Shingle Co., $23.68 ; Coats Shingle Co., $149 : 
Copalis Lumber Co. $26.70; Cory Shingle ly 
$6.94; Day Lumber Co., $14.81 ; Earles-Cleary Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., $47.94; Grays Harbor Shingle 
Co., $35.99 ; Hamilton Mill Co., $24.74; Hazel Mill 
Co., 6.85 ; Hillview Shingle Co., $18. 19; Jamison 
Co. $25. 18; N. Jerns, $7.44; "Markham Shingle 
Co., $17.61; McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., 
$16.03 ; John McMaster Shingle Co., $21.98 ; Puget 
neg: Mills & Timber Co., $55.68; Rockport Mill 

Co., $7.54; Stearns Lumber & Shingle Co., $60.91 ; 
Sunset Shingle Co., $47.04; Wasser- Mowat Shin- 
gle Co., $6.40; Van Horn Shingle Co., $12.82; 
Wickersham Shingle Co., $16.87; Wilcox Shingle 
Co., $39.81. 

These awards bear interest as far back as 
April, 1916. Some movements were made in 
1918. Reparation payment is to be made on or 
before March 25, 


Rules in Combination Rate Case 


.In a tentative report in Docket No. 12,534— 
Baker Reid Lumber Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al.—Examiner W. H. Wagner rec- 
ommends that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion find that combination rates to and from Cairo, 
Ill., of 15 cents and 14.7 cents a hundred pounds, 
respectively, were legally applicable on lumber 
shipped June 28, 1917, from Perry’s Mill, Ala., via 
Mast St. Louis, Ill., to Detroit, Mich. Examiner 
Wagner likewise recommends that the commission 
find that a thru rate of 30 cents was legally ap- 
plicable on lumber shipped March 13, 1920, from 
Wetumpka, Ala., via East St. Louis to Dayton, 
Ohio. 

On the basis of these rates the examiner recom- 
mends an award of $22.46 reparation to the Riggs- 
Terrell Lumber Co., New Orleans, and an award 
of $24.09 to J. J. Laumer and J. M. Griffith, of 
Birmingham, Ala. Defendants contended that the 
route via East St. Louis was unnatural and un- 
necessarily circuitous and that lumber or other 
shipments ordinarily would not move that way. The 
examiner calls attention to the tariff provision for 
such a route. Both shipments were reconsigned. 


Lumber Tariff Further Suspended 


The commission has further suspended from 
March 1 to March 31 schedules contained in Agent 
W. J. Kelly’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 1,107, and supple- 
ment No. 2 to that tariff, proposing increased rates 
on lumber from Morehead, Ky., to eastern points. 








The commission has assigned for oral argument 
on March 28 Docket No. 12,923—Pioneer Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Director General as agent, Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. 

Docket No. 13,095—Anderson Lumber Co. vs. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co, et al.—assigned for 
hearing at Minneapolis on March 30 before Ex- 
aminer Gerry, has been postponed to a date to be 
announced later. 





In No. 11,482 the commission has directed the 
payment of $806.79 with interest to Werner Stave 
Co., on account of unreasonable rates on eighteen 
carloads of split oak staves.shipped from Texas 
City, Tex., to New Orleans. 





Decision in Pile and Pipe Cases 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has handed down a formal opinion in Docket 
No. 12,097—George F. Ambrose vs. Director Gen- 
eral as agent—holding that the minimum weight 
applicable on fir piling in triple carloads from 
Kulshan, Wash., to Bellingham, Wash., during 
Federal control was unreasonable. Reparation 
will be awarded when the exact amount due is de- 
termined under Rule 5. Complainant also ‘at- 
tacked the minimum applied on double loads, which 
the commission finds was not unreasonable. 





Division 3 has handed down a formal opinion in 
Docket No. 12,075—American Wood Pipe Co. vs. 
Director General as agent, Oregon-Washington 








Railroad & Navigation Co. et al.— 
charges collected on two carloads of wooden pipe 
shipped from Tacoma, Wash., to Webak and Still, 


‘holding that the 


Ore., were unreasonable. Reparation is denied ow- 
ing to the failure of complainant to prove payment 
of the charges, 


(S22 20200000: 


ARGUMENT IN GENERAL RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will hear oral argument 
in Docket No. 13,293—the general rate case— 
March 8 to 11, inclusive. March 2 to 4 have 
been set aside for the presentation of rebuttal 
evidence by the carriers. 


EXTEND TIME FOR OVERCHARGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The House of 
Representatives today passed in amended form 
Senate bill 621, giving relief to shippers who 
have reparation or straight overcharge claims 
against the director general of railroads. 

As finally passed the bill extends the time 
within which overcharge claims may be filed 
with the commission until Sept. 1, 1922. Also 
subdivision (a) of section 206 is so amended 
that the time for filing suits on awards for 
reparation by the commission is extended for 
one year following the date of the award. 


(SERBEaBBaBaEBaABE: 


UNFINISHED WOOD SHIPS SOLD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The United 
States Shipping Board has sold to R. J. Me- 
Gahie, Mills Building, San Francisco, 71 to 75 
wooden hulls for $122,250, or about $1,700 each. 
The hulls are located on the north Pacific coast 
and it is understood that some of them will be 
converted into seagoing barges for lumber trade 
with the Orient. 


(@@@@a@gaanaans 


SHOULD ASK FOR VALUATION REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is sending 
out the following notice: 

Any taxpayer in the lumber industry who desires 
to know the values for depletion purposes allowed 
by the Treasury Department should write to the 
timber valuation section, income tax unit, bureau 
of internal revenue, Washington, asking for a 
copy of its valuation report or valuation memo- 
randum when it is completed. Many question- 
naires have been audited, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment as a matter of policy will not notify the tax- 
payer of that fact nor will it send him a copy of 
his valuation report except upon request from the 
taxpayer or his authorized representative. 


BUYS TIMBER STAND AND PLANT 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 18.—Purchase by the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, 
of the timber holdings of the Page Lumber Co., 
of Eagle Gorge, was announced this week by 
John Buffelen, president of the local company. 
The timber stand secured by the Buffelen com- 
pany contains more than 100,000,000 feet of 
lumber and insures the plant an adequate sup- 
ply of raw material for many years. The Page 
company’s mill at Eagle Gorge will probably 
be included in the transaction tho Mr. Buffelen 
said that negotiations for this part of the prop- 
erty have not been completed. The price paid 
for the property was not given out. 


ADDS NEW MILL TO SOUTHERN OPERATIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss., Feb. 20.—The Hender- 
son-Molpus Co., manufacturer of shortleaf and 
longleaf southern pine lumber, has added an- 
other mill to its operations. The new mill is 
located at Sebastopol, Miss., about forty miles 
from Philadelphia. It is equipped with a No. 77 
American planer, and will specialize in pro- 
ducing B&better flooring and drop siding, als» 
milling finish, ceiling and shiplap. A dry kiln 
will be installed shortly at Madden, a station on 
the Jackson & Eastern railroad, near Sebasto- 
pol. The sales office is at Sebastopol, where the 
company has a large planing mill and concen- 
tration yard. R. H. Molpus is secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of the company. 
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Illinois Dealers Consider How to Encourage Home Building 


(Concluded from Page 64) 


is on the mend and that 1922 will be a quite 
satisfactory year. Trade just now is dull, as 
the farmer has little or no money to spend on 
building or repair work, but with better prices 
obtainable for his product, his cheerfulness is 
returning and he will without doubt again make 
himself conspicuous in the various commodity 
markets before the year is over. 


A. M. Jones, of Jones Bros., Milford, was 
elated over the recent advances in prices of 
grains, and particularly of hogs, and felt sure 
that if these advances are sustained there will 
be nothing the matter with farm trade a little 
later in the year. 


C. G. Heywood, of the Elgin Lumber Co., 
Elgin, said that there is a world of figuring on 
building construction going on in Elgin, and 
tho much work undoubtedly will be postponed 
because of the high cost of building materials 
other than lumber, he believed that this will 
be a good building year in that city. Mr. Hey- 
wood said that many people who are desirous of 
building find upon securing figures that the 
decline in building costs has not been as great 
as they had expected, and consequently hesi- 
tate to go forward with their plans at this time. 
The trouble, Mr. Heywood believed, is that 


such accessories as bathroom and electric fix- 
tures, heating plants ete., are too high, and if 
these would come down in price commensurately 
with lumber and some of the other primary 
building materials an enormous volume of build- 
ing would be certain. 


E. B. MeVey, Illinois representative for the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., who makes his headquarters at Peoria, ac- 
companied a party of retailers from that section 
to Chicago, to attend the convention. 


Val E. Reis, of the Wood River Lumber & 
Supply Co., Wood River, regarded the future 
cheerfully. He said that Wood River, being a 
manufacturing town, is active and gives prom- 
ise of remaining so the rest of the year. Trade 
in the surrounding country, however, is dull as 4 
result of the poor prices received by the farm- 
ers last year for their products, but that the 
outlook has improved considerably of late. 
Farm trade this spring may be slow, but Mr 
Reis felt sure that fall will witness a material 
spurt. 


Donald 8. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., rubbed shoulders with the Illi- 
nois retailers on Wednesday. 





West Virginians Discuss Costs and 


(Concluded from page 65) 


ber dealers realize they must use the same 
methods as automobile salesmen they will sell 
more homes. He urged the dealers to adver- 
tise, but said they should not attempt to write 
their own advertisements. They should make 
it possible for the wife to really see the home 
before it is built. In selling homes the dealer 
is selling something that gives more happiness 
than an automobile could possibly give. 

Mr. Beckmann and F. B. Cole gave a demon- 
stration of making a sale to an old-fashioned 
dealer, during which Mr. Cole answered all the 
arguments of Mr. Beckmann, representing the 
dealer. 


Savings and Loan Association 


W. G. McClain, of the Buckeye Savings & 
Loan Co., Bellaire, Ohio, said that his bank had 
loaned over $10,000,000 in West Virginia in the 
last seven years, all of which went into home 
building. Mr. McClain’s bank pays depositors 
5 percent interest, and charges borrowers 7 per- 
cent. He said West Virginia had practically 
nothing in the savings and loan idea, while Ohio 
has $7,000,000 invested that way. West Vir- 
ginia needed more loan associations in its cities 
and towns, the speaker stated, as the West Vir- 
ginia demand for money from his bank was far 
more than could be supplied. 


Confidence Necessary to Business Success 


An enlightening talk was that by G. W. Haf- 
ner, of Chicago, on ‘‘ Finding the ‘Stop Loss’ 
Point in Selling Prices.’’ He used charts in 
showing how this could he done, and said it 
was strange how the average business man de- 
pends a good deal on what his competitor is 
doing instead of using his own judgment. He 
said the difference between the unsuccessful 
and the successful business man could be sum- 
med up in one word, ‘‘Confidence.’?’ Know- 
ledge of costs had become more and more ne- 
cessary. The books should be scrutinized from 
day to day, week to week, month to month, in 
order to determine what it costs to do business. 
He made a plea for system in business, The 
dealer, he said, should have knowledge of all 
the facts of his business. The man who does 
not have a system is working in the dark. If 
he posts his books only once a year he cannot 
possibly know the current condition of his bus- 


iness. 
Resolutions Adopted 
A resolution was adopted endorsing one re- 


Need for Studying Merchandising 


cently passed by the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, as follows: 


WHEREAS, The merchants handling lumber and 
building supplies perform a necessary service in 
the economic distribution of building supplies, and 

WHEREAS, For the proper performance of this 
service heavy investments are required for ware- 
houses, yards and delivery system, as‘ well as sales 
organization : therefore be it 

Resolved, That the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association recommends 
to its members that they specially encourage 
trade with those manufacturers whose policy it is 
to recognize the value of the services rendered to 
their respective communities by the merchants 
nem engaged in handling lumber and building 
supplies. 


The resolutions committee also reported the 
following, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That is is the sense of this committee 
that the principle of arbitration covering disputes 
between dealers and their sources of supply be en- 
dorsed as the fundamental principle of this asso- 
ciation. 

WHEREAS, It is our understanding that the gov- 
ernor of our State has appointed a committee to 
recommend to the State legislature necessary and 
helpful laws to assist in financing and building 
homes, we recommend the appointment of a legis- 
lative committee of three, whose duties shall be 
to coéperate, if possible, with the governor’s com- 
mittee to the end of securing the best possible 
legislation on this vital subject. 


Charleston was recommended to the executive 
committee as the city in which to hold the next 
convention. 

Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: 


President—Lee Savage, Charleston. 

First vice president—J. C. Burchett, Williamson. 
, Second vice president—C. H. Cundell, Clarks- 
urg. 

Third vice president—G. L. Dudley, Parkersburg. 

Fourth vice president—C. S. Conaway, Fairmont. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. Eschenbrenner, jr., New 
Martinsville. 
‘ irra board of directors—E. L. Bailey, Blue- 
eld. 


The Banquet 


The concluding feature of the convention was 
the banquet at which John J. Coniff, of Wheel- 
ing, was toastmaster. The principal speaker 
was Douglas Malloch, Chicago, the lumberman 


poet of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who re-— 


sponded to the toast ‘‘Husbands and Wives.’’ 


‘Other speakers were Riley Wilson, West Vir- 


ginia humorist, and H. R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo. a 

THE USE of paper per capita by the people 
of the United States is about 145 pounds a 
year. 








1,000,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—aAll the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down and all 
the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on the Pine Creek Legeng, Set em- 
bracing about 107,000 acres in Townships 
30 North, Range 9 B; 31 North, Ranges 8, 
9 and 10 EB; 32 North, Ranges 8, 9, 10 and 
11 E; 33 North, Ranges 8, 9, and 10 B., 
M. D. M., Lassen National Forest, Cali- 
fornia, estimated to be 708.000 M ft. B. M. 
of yellow and or ey 17,000 M ft. B. M. 
of sugar pine, 248,000 M ft. B. M. of white 
fir and red fir, 20,000 M ft. B. M. of incense 
cedar, and 506 M ft. B. M. of lodgepole pine, 
a total of 994,000 M ft. B. M. sawtimber, 
more or less. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 Di M feet for western yellow 
pine and jeffrey pine, $4.75 per M feet for 
— pine, $1.50 per M feet for white fir, 
red fir, lodgepole pine, and incense cedar, 
and for material unmerchantable under the 
terms of the contract, to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which = 
is required by the Forest Service, $0.10 per 
cord for cordwood manufactured from limbs 
and tops, and $0.50 per M. feet for other 
material. 


Deposit.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase = 
refunded or retained in part as liqui ated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including April 
1, 1922. The time may be extended 30 days 
upon request from parties having legitimate 
interest. ‘Fhe right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. Before bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
California, or the Forest Supervisor, Red 
Bluff, California. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty pr every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
@ problem than ever. 
If the year’s total covered credit losses } 
| exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 

, smnganee to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 

The American Credit-Indemnity Co. |i 

OF NEW YORK 


Sil Leewst St. 1141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Malden Lane 
St. Louls, Mo. Chicago, 11. New York, N. Y. 
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Timber Estimates 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


GEO. DROLET 


Forest Engineer 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CQ. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 


TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bidg. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 
_ Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


































Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, 
Locomotives, Cars, Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 


Trucks, 


Lumber 


Sell all or any part. Write 
or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 


Odanah, Wisconsin 














































































White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 


White Pine Common 
Shops ahd Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop.Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


times a complete assortment of 


We solicit your business. 





















































Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND,. WISCONSIN. 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 


enver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 
































CHARLES EDGAR, whose death was noted in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
was a notable figure in the lumber world in many 
ways. Not only was he one of that band of men 
who developed first the northern Wisconsin, 
then southern pine timber regions and then be- 
gan in the west Coast regions, and the man se- 
lected from the mass of lumbermen as chief ad- 
ministrator of lumber at Washington during the 
world war, but he made a name for himself in 
the mechanical field. Mr. Edgar was the in- 
ventor of the double cutting band mill and ob- 





THE LATE CHARLES EDGAR. 


tained patents on it about 1893. These patents 
include one on a “means of disposing of the 
lumber produced by the return movement of the 


* sawmill carriage,”’ in other words, a process of 


sawing lumber with both the ferward and return 
movement of the sawmill carriage. These patents 
Mr. Edgar sold to the E. P. Allis Co., of Mil- 
waukee, during the early ’90s and the process 
has been in general use by lumber manufacturers 
_ Sawing certain classes of small timber ever 
since. 

Mr. Edgar was born in Metuchen, N. J., on 
April 9, 1862. He received a common school 
education and at an early age went west to seek 
his fortune. In 1880 he found employment in 
the lumber district of Chicago, and a few years 
later moved to Wausau, Wis., where he became 
associated in lumber manufacturing enterprises 
with some of the prominent lumber manufac- 
turers of the Wisconsn Valley lumber district. 
He became responsible for the management of 
the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co., of Wausau, 
and also of the Alexander-Edgar Lumber Co., 
of Iron River, Wis. During that period he and 
his associates made investments in timber land 
in northern Minnesota, and he moved to Duluth 
about 1899. Two years later, however, he was 
compelled to retire from active business because 
of ill health, bought an estate in Virginia a 
mile and a half from the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville, and occupied his time for 
several years in building up and restoring this 
property. It was in Virginia that his three 
eldest children finished their education, his sons 
taking degrees at the University of Virginia. 
In 1911 he sold the Virginia property and return- 
ing to his native State settled in Essex Fells, 
N. J., a_short distance from the place of his 
birth. He retained his interests in the lumber 
manufacturing enterprises, and in 1914, because 
of the death of one of his associates, was again 
obliged to take up active work as president and 
general director of the Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Co., of Malvern, Ark., and continued 
in that position until his death. 

Mr. Edgar had purchased a large farm in 
western Illinois many years ago, and his eldest 
son, George Pomeroy Edgar, has the manage- 
ment of this property, living in Burlington, 
Iowa. The second son, Charles Tyson Edgar, is 
at Wausau, and the youngest son, David For- 
rester Edgar, is a student at Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. The daughter, 
Mrs. Minor C. Lile, lives in Seattle. 





GEORGE W. DALLAS, a well known Louisi- 
ana lumberman, died at his home in New Iberia, 
La., last week, the funeral being held last Fri- 
day, Feb. 17, from the Church of the Epiphany 
at New Iberia, and being largely attended. Mr. 
Dallas was a native of Iberville Parish, but had 
resided in New Iberia since early manhood. In 
the early ’80s he entered the employ of the firm 
of Gall & Pharr as engineer and saw filer’ and 





won his way upward, retiring from active busi- 
ness life some time ago with a comfortable for- 
tune. He was an officer of the Iberia Cypress 
Co. for a number of years and at the time of his 
death was serving as director of the Bertrand 
Lumber Co., of New Iberia. His business inter- 
ests of late years had covered a wide range, 
including merchandising and banking. Mr. 
Dallas took a lively interest in public affairs and 
figured prominently in the political campaign 
for establishment of white supremacy in Louisi- 
ana. 


JOHN M. BEMIS, a pioneer lumberman of 
Warren, Pa., and owner of large timber tracts, 
died a few days ago at Pasadena, Calif., where 
he had been for the last month and had planned 
to spend the winter. He was 86 years old, but 
had been active up to the last. Recently he dis- 
posed of a large and valuable timber tract in 
Texas. He also owned redwood timber on the 
Pacific Coast. With his son he had been a 
member of the lumber manufacturing firm of 
John M. Bemis & Son, Bemis, W. Va. He was 
an active worker in the First Presbyterian 
Church at Warren and influential in city affairs. 
Surviving are the son, Harry C. Bradford, now 
a lumberman of Bradford, Pa., two daughters 
and a stepson, John F. Knox, who is a member 
of a lumber firm at Williamsville, N. Y., the 
Knox-Reimann Co. The body was taken east 
by the son, Harry C. Bradford, and was buried 
at Campbell, N. Y. . 





CHARLES ADAMS GOODYEAR, president of 
the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., of Chicago, died 
on Sunday, Feb. 12, at Pasadena, Calif., and 
was buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago, 
Monday, Feb. 20. Mr. Goodyear was in Cali- 
fornia on his wedding trip. His Chicago home 
was at 4840 Greenwood avenue. Mr. Goodyear 
was a lumber manufacturer and timber owner 
in the Wisconsin and Chicago territory and also 
had holdings on the Pacific Coast. He came of 
a family of lumbermen and all of them have be- 
come prominent in their chosen field. Mr. 
Goodyear’s father was Darius Adams Goodyear, 
who embarked in the lumber business in Brook- 
lyn in 1846 with his father-in-law, Charles C. 
Waterhouse, in his day one of the most prom- 
inent lumbermen in the east. Therefore, Charles 
A. Goodyear inherited lumbering abilities from 
both sides of the family, as his mother was 
Mary Ann Waterhouse, daughter of Charles C. 
The father sold out his Brooklyn interests in 
1858 and moved his family to Portage, Wis., 
where he again entered the lumber business, 
under the firm name of Mann & Goodyear. 
Charles Goodyear was born in Brooklyn in 1849. 
He grew up in Portage, graduating from the 
high school there at 16 when he went into the 
business with his father. In 1876 he was ad- 
mitted to partnership with his father, the firm 





THE LATE CHARLES A. GOODYEAR. 


being D. A. & C. A. Goodyear. In 1883 the yard 
and office were removed to Tomah, Wis., where 
in 1888 one of the largest sawmills in the north- 
west was erected. Mr. Goodyear later bought 
large timber tracts in Gogebic County, Michi- 
gan, and then began purchasing on Puget 
Sound. Darius Goodyear retired from the firm 
in 1899 and the business was conducted under 
the name of C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. In 
April, 1915, Mr. Goodyear and others organized 
the Goodyear Redwood Co. of California in which 
he was associated ‘with James D. Lacey and 
other prominent lumbermen. Since: that time 
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he devoted a great deal of his time to the Call- 
fornia enterprise and lived much of the time in 
Pasadena. 





CHARLES DIXON CLARKE, who was owner 
of the C. D. Clarke Lumber Co., at Merrill, Wis., 
for over twenty years, died at New Westminster, 
B. C., where he had gone in the hope of regain- 
ing his health, and funeral services were held 
there on Sunday, Feb. 19. Mr. Clarke was born 
in England in 1858, receiving a military educa- 
tion there and serving for some time in the 
British army. In 1881 ‘the received his discharge 
and came to America, settling in Wausau, Wis., 
where his uncle, John C. Clarke, operated a saw- 
mill. Two years later he entered the employ of 
the Lincoln Lumber Co., at Merrill, as book- 
keeper. Shortly after he became lumber shipper 
for the D. F. Comstock lumber mill and then 
scaler and buyer for the H. W. Wright Lumber 
Co. He became general superintendent of that 
company’s plant in a few years and in 1894 took 
a similar position with the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., at that time operating the largest 
plant on the river. He then engaged in the re- 
tail business under the name of C. D. Clarke 
Lumber Co., later adding a millwork plant. In 
1919 he sold the business to the Hurd-Nott Lum- 
per Co., of Merrill, and it is now owned by the 
Dawley Northern Yards (Inc.), of Wausau. 
After selling out Mr. Clarke became general 
superintendent of the Brown Land & Lumber 
Co., at Rhinelander, and later held the same 
position with Andrew Kaul jr. & Co. Failing 
health forced him to change of climate and last 
October he went to New Westminster. Mr. 
Clarke is credited with having patented various 
aids in lumber piling, such as a lumber roller, 
an extension lumber jack and an adjustable 
roller for loading cars. He is survived by a 
widow and three children. 





WALDO E. HOLMES, president of the Pacific 
Fir Co., Seattle, Wash., died very suddenly in 
that city on Feb. 17. Mr. 
Holmes had not been 
illand had only reeently 
returned from a five 
months’ trip thru the 
eastern cities and into 
Virginia and_ eastern 
Canada, studying busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. 
Holmes was 56 years of 
age and had lived in 
Seattle for about twenty 





THE LATE 
WALDO E. HOLMES 





years. He had always 
been very active in as- 
sociation work and at 
the time of his death 
was second vice presi- 
dent of the American 
Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation. He was also 
a member of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation and represented 
the wholesalers as a trus- 
tee of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau. 








Mr. Holmes was a 
Mason, an Elk, and belonged to the Arctic Club 


and the Metropolitan Club. 
Rose Holmes, survives him. 


His widow, Mrs. 





JAMES PICKENS, sales representative for 
Manley & Boyd, hardwood lumber dealers of 
Chicago, died on Thursday, Feb. 16, of heart 
failure. Mr. Pickens had been with the com- 
pany for two years. He was born in England in 
1858, and came to this country when a young 
man. He was first associated with the John C. 
Church Co., of Cincinnati, selling pianos and 
musical instruments. Later he became a part- 
ner in the John Hoyt Music Co., of Davenport, 
Ia., leaving there two years ago when he joined 
Manley & Boyd. He specialized in the sale of 
lumber to the piano manufacturing industries, 
his previous experience fitting him well for that 
work. Mr. Pickens was a member of the Shrine, 
the Knights Templar and the Elks. Funeral 
services were conducted by the Knights Templar. 





C. W. JONES, prominent for many years in 
the lumber business and as a railroad man in 
his section, died at his home in Plainview, 
Ark., at the age of 63. Death is supposed to 
have been due to a stroke of paralysis. Mr. 
Jones was secretary-treastrer of the Fort Smith 
Lumber Co., and also general manager of that 
company. He was also general manager and 
Secretary-treasurer of the Central of Arkansas 
Railroad. He had lived in Plainview for the 
last fourteen years and had been connected 
with the lumber company for about thirty years. 
He had held the position of general manager and 
Secretary-treasurer for seventeen years. He is 
Survived by a widow. 





TERTULLIEN LEMAY died at his home in 
Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 15, in his 84th year. He had 
entered the lumber business there in 1860, and 
in 1872 formed a partnership with a Mr. Le- 
blane, trading as Leblanc & Lemay until the 
death of the former twenty years later. In 





1897 Mr. Lemay went into the lumbermen’s sup- 
ply business and became known as the leading 
man in that line in Ottawa. The business was 
developed until a limited company was formed, 
with Mr. Lemay as president. He was born in 
Lotbiniere, P. Q. Six daughters, two sons and 
a brother survive. 





WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON HUMMEL, 
lumber dealer of Auburn, IIl., died at his 
home in that place at 5 a. m. on Tuesday, Feb. 
21, aged 82. Mr. Hummel was born in Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1840, and served thru the Civil 
War with a Pennsylvania infantry regiment. 
He went to Auburn in 1876 and engaged in the 
hardware business. In 1881 he became interested 
in the lumber business and continued in that 
business until his death. The firm for a long 
time has been known as W. H. Hummel & Son. 
and J. F. Hummel, the son, has been practical 
head of the business for some time. Mr. Hum- 
mel was a Mason and a Knight Templar. He 
is survived by a widow, son, one grandson, 
Harry C. Hummel, and two great grandchildren, 
all of Auburn. 





GEORGE E. BRADLEY, retired lumberman, 
died suddenly on Feb. 16, at his home in Seattle, 
Wash., after thirty-five years’. residence in that 
city. Mr. Bradley was born in Ontario and spent 
his boyhood in Missouri and Kansas. He located 
in Seattle about thirty-five years ago, entering 
the lumber business. For many years he was 
secretary of the Stetson-Post Lumber Co. and 
was one of the most prominent lumbermen in 
the Northwest before his retirement some years 
ago. He is survived by a widow and one son. 
Mr. Bradley was a Scottish Rite Mason and a 
Shriner. 





P. W. HOLLISTER, who organized the Me- 
nominee River Sash & Door Co. in Marinette, 
Wis., in 1888, died suddenly on Saturday, Feb. 18, 
at his home in Oshkosh, Wis., of heart trouble. 
He was a member of Hollister, Amos & Co., in 
the sawmill and lumber industry, until the 
company holdings were sold to the Fuller Lum- 
ber Co. in 1921, after which he engaged in the 
automobile business. 





JOHN G. MOLL, founder of the John G. Moll 
Cooperage Co., of New Orleans, La., died in 
that city last Sunday, Feb. 19, at the age of 61. 
A native of St. John Parish, he had resided in 
New Orleans for thirty-three years, success- 
fully operating the Moll Cooperage Co., until his 
retirement some years ago. He is survived by 
two sons, John J. and J. Morris Moll. The 
funeral was held Monday afternoon, interment 
being at Metaric Cemetery. 





WILLIAM P. HEIMBACH, president. of the 
Heimbach Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., died sud- 
denly at West Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 16, 
after a short illness at the age of 65. Mr. Heim- 
bach was one of the best known operators in the 
lumber trade on the Duluth market. His con- 
cern, the Heimbach Lumber Co., transacts a 
large trade in sash, doors and millwork. 





JOHN A. _KLETT, of Jacob Klett & Sons, 
operating a planing mill and lumber business at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., died on Feb. 19 after an ill- 
ness of five months of paralysis. Mr. Klett had 
been active in the lumber business in Fort 
Wayne for about forty-five years and was asso- 
ciated with his father in the business until the 
death of the latter about twenty-six years ago 
when he became the senior member of the firm 
which continued operations under the old name. 
Mr. Klett was born in Fort Wayne and lived 
there all of his life. He was 59 years old. He 
is survived by two brothers, William B. Klett 
and John C. Klett and two sisters, all of Fort 
Wayne. 





JOHN M. CARNEY, veteran Denver lumber- 
man and head of the Carney Lumber Co. of that 
city died at his home there on Feb. 20 after an 
illness of several months from a complication 
of diseases. Mr. Carney had been a resident of 
Denver a quarter of a century and was one of 
the most widely known of the older members 
of the trade. He is survived by a widow and 
three sons. Burial, under the auspices of the 
— _—— lodge, took place on Wednesday, 
‘eb. 22. 





NEHEMIAH C. DICKERSON, president of the 
Dickerson Building Supply Co., and one of the 
pioneer lumbermen of the Fairmont, W. Va., 
section, died at his home in that place at the 
age of 78, following an extended illness. Mr. 
Dickerson went to Fairmont about fifty years 
ago and engaged in the lumber business. For 
many years he was proprietor of the Dickerson 
planing mill, and later was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Dickerson Building Supply Co. He 
leaves a widow and four children. 


THE USE OF TIMBER FOR MINING PURPOSES in 
this country in 1919 per cubic feet were: Bitu- 
minous coal, 151,140,000 feet; anthracite coal, 
61,600,000; iron ore, 31,500,000; other ores, 
49,125,000; total, 293,365,000 feet. 


Farley &Loetscher Mfg. Go. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


QUALITYBILT MILLWORK 


Straight | 
or Mixed _! 
Cars a 

' 


Open Sash and 
Glazed Windows 
Panel Doors 
Sash Doors 
Colonial Columns 
Screen Doors 
Garage Doors 
Combination 
and Storm. Doors 
Veneered Doors 
Stock Colonnades 


S pecialty 


Screen 


Unexceiled 
Facilities 


Over 15 Acres Floor Space 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 








Lumber Merchandisers } 
find big sales possibilities in our § 


3-8” and 13-16” ; 


<rurep OAK | 


TEXTURED 


| FLOORING | 


Its natural characteristics of softness, open grain 
) and uniformity in color appeal to buildersand 9 
} they are willing to pay a little more for it: Buy it 
; 


in L. C. L. or carlots. 


Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M<Minnville.Tenn. 














Perfection Brand 











never fails to satisfy the 
most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 






oak lumber, 

—_ Ear 

plain, also Vel- 
QUARTER= vet “Edge” 
SAWED SAWED Flooring strips. 


TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?ing Bi 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost ef performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


481 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Til. 
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PITTSBURGH 


| Pree eee 


NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 











MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
‘BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
| Yellow Pine 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 








WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


MICHIGAN 


LJdesuaeesennuen 


REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
ae ag tomy Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window aes Mouldings 
and lee Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and vested White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
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100 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better ee 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common 5M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
50 M 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 3 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 2 Commen Write for Quotations. 

VON PLATEN - F' — = 
7 = i 7 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 1329 Pe es Gas Bi 








Michigan Hard Maple Ber° 


4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & oa —” 
ne 4 -4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the ae and For Sal 
partment will reach the people aaa 





Advantages of Freuhauf Trailers 


In the average lumber yard there is a loss of 
40 to 45 percent of the working day if the motor 
truck is waiting for loads. By the use of two 
semitrailers with each truck, this waiting can be 
entirely eliminated. The Freuhauf automatic fifth 


after considerable persuasion, he sold it to 
Cusick. 

After purchasing this farm, Mr. Schloemer con- 
ceived the idea of building a farm tractor and 
actually did build the first farm tractor ever con- 
structed. This tractor is now in existence, and 


Mr. 





A 1-Ton Truck and a 


wheel mounted on the truek enables it to discon- 
nect from the empty trailer and connect with the 
loaded trailer in less than five minutes. A truck 
will easily haul twice to three times as much on 
semitrailers as with the single unit. A 1-ton 
truck will handle two and one-half to 
three tons; a 2-ton truck, five to six 
tons. There is a saving in initial invest- 
ment and a big saving in operating costs 
thru cutting down the size of trucks, 
also reducing the number of trucks and 
eliminating truck drivers. Freuhauf 
trailers are easily handled in any lumber 
yard or in congested traffic. They can 
be placed in any position by the driver, 
without assistance. The trailers can be 
equipped with wheel supports so they 
can be moved around the yard in load- 
ing. 

Freuhauf adjustable reach trailers for 
hauling logs have many of the ad- 
vantages of semitrailers; they permit 
carrying long or short lengths and the 
same percentage of additional load carry- 
ing capacity is obtained. All models are 
made in several sizes adaptable to any 
make or capacity of motor truck. 


‘The Oldest Gasoline Driven Car’’ 


Fay L. Cusick, a wholesale lumberman of West 
Allis, Wis., is the proud possessor of what he 
has proved to be the oldest gasoline driven car in 
the world. The following is a resumé of the in- 
formation given to the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
garding this car by Mr. Cusick: 


This car was designed and built under the direc- 
tion of the late Gottfried Schloemer. The first 
car was built in 1889 with a gasoline driven single 
eylinder 34%4x3% motor, the machine work being 
done by the Sintz Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., under Mr. Schloemer’s directions. Accord- 
ing to sworn affidavits, the motor was installed in 
the automobile and driven on the streets of Mil- 
waukee in 1890. From time to time changes in 
the design and parts were made, as defects devel- 
oped. As there were no spark plugs at that early 
date the ‘“‘make and break” spark was used. Mr. 
Schloemer also conceived the idea of a combina- 
tion differential and driving pinion, which is’ the 
only one of this type that has ever been designed. 
This is on the car at present, and Mr. Cusick be- 
lieves it is superior to the modern driving pinion. 
Mr. Schloemer also designed and patented a car- 
buretor in 1892. 


Various wheels were tried, but finally a set of 
wooden wheels with solid rubber ¢cires settled the 
point. These wheels were put on the car in 1892, 
and three of the original tires are still in use. 
After several unsuccessful attempts some Milwau- 
kee capitalists were interested in the “Schloemer 
motor wagon,” and plans were laid to manufac- 
ture it, as the car had been thoroly tested and 
proven to be mechanically accurate. The panic of 


1893, however, made the realization of these plans 
impossible, and so discouraged Mr. Schloemer that 
he retired to a farm on Beloit Road, where he kept 
the first ‘motor wagon’ for some years, until, 


Freuhauf Pole Trailer Used Successfully in 


Freuhauf 3-Ton Trailer 


Mr. Cusick believes that in some respects it is su- 
perior to the modern tractor. This machine had 
two plows—one on each end. When going across 
the field the rear plow did the work, but upon 
arriving at the end of the field the plow was re- 








Log Hauling 


moved from the earth by means of a lever, and 
the one on the other end dropped so that the 
tractor did not have to turn. 

Mr. Cusick states that the oldest gasoline driven 
car in Europe is now owned in Paris by Abbé 
Gavois, who in a recent letter complimented Mr. 
Cusick upon owning the oldest gasoline driven 
car in the world, and sent him a photograph of 
the French car, on the dash of which is inscribed 
the date 1891, thus making Gottfried Schloemer the 
undisputed father and founder of the automobile 
industry of the world. 


Aligning Wheels 

Kindly tell us the best way to true up the 
wheels on a truck.—G. C. M. 

ANSWER—Before anything is done, be certain 
that the wheels need aligning. Sometimes all that 
is necessary is to readjust the tie-rod which con- 
nects the two wheel knuckles. Wobbling front 
wheels may be caused by a bent axle, bent spindle, 
partly broken bearing, worn hub interior etc. The 
common cause is bent spindles and a good repair 
man can bend these back in shape. 


Pea AAAaAaAaS 


The Truck Loggers’ Information Bureau, with 
membership representing the truck loggers of west- 
ern Washington, has decided to fight an order 
issuing from the State department of public works 
barring logging trucks from the State highways 
during the fall, winter and spring months. It was 
decided that individual members of the organiza- 
tion should intervene in an action now pending in 
the superior court of Thurston County, thru which 
litigation the Spring Creek Logging Co. asks for 4 
restraining order directed against E. V. Kuyken- 
dall, State director of public works. 
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Conditions in Spain and Latin America 

Late reports received by the Department of Com- 
merce from eight consular districts in Spain in- 
dicate a generally improved outlook for trade be- 
tween that country and the United States. Con- 
ditions in the Tarragona district are reported to 
be most auspicious for both import and export 
trade with the United States as compared with 
other nations and the local market shows an in- 
creasing demand for such American products as 
sulphur, lumber, motor vehicles, agricultural im- 
plements, and a good many articles of household 
use. A superabundance of tonnage is offered in 
every direction, and freight rates are in most in- 
stances at a lower level than those current in 
July, 1914, due allowance being made for increased 
cost of running expenses. 

The Valencia consular district carries over into 
1922 an impetus gained by fair crops and good 
prices in the agricultural industry last year. Busi- 
ness in general should be good for some time. 

A marked stagnation exists in building opera- 
tions, said to be due to the high cost of building 
materials. 

However, in recent months two American steam- 
ships delivered cargoes of southern pine at the 
port of Valencia, which would indicate that build- 
ing operations may be resumed. If so, lumber im- 
ports from the United States will assume consider- 
able proportions, because there are no stocks of 
lumber on hand. Southern pine is needed for con- 
struction and hardwoods are required for furniture 
manufacturing. 

There is a demand in the Seville consular dis- 
trict for practically everything from needles to 
locomotives, and a strong preference is shown for 
American merchandise. 

Since July the situation at Vigo has improved, 
as large sales were made for the Spanish Army in 
Morocco and for export. Among American goods 
for which there is'a steady demand that promises 
to increase are automobiles and motor trucks, pe- 
troleum, lubricating oil, lumber (hardwoods) and 
paraffin. The importation of the last two articles 
has recently increased, and that of American lum- 
ber seems again to be definitely established, hav- 
ing ceased during the war. 

A number of new railways have been projected 
in the Province of Corunna, offering opportunities 
for the sale of American railway material and sup- 
plies. 

Unfavorable Mexican Outlook 


The economic situation in Mexico shows un- 
favorable tendencies, according to a cablegram to 
the Department of Commerce. The industrial de- 
pression continues and the situation calls for the 
exercise of caution on the part of American ship- 
pers and business interests engaged in the Mexican 
trade. 

Argentine Outlook Improving 


A more favorable outlook for Argentina is re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce. Argentine 
exchange on all countries is more favorable due to 
the increased exports and stationary imports. A 
big improvement has occurred in exchange on New 
York, which has dropped from 1.33 a month ago to 
1.22. This improvement is likely to continue. As 
a result of the improvement in exchanges, buying 
in all lines has been resumed to some extent. 
Stocks of raw products on hand are considerable, 
and prices are generally higher than those ruling 
a month ago, with still higher prices widely pre- 
dicted. On staples and specialties, however, lower 
prices prevail, and steady prices are predicted. 
Large crops are expected. The harvesting of the 
last year’s crop is normal. Some improvement has 
taken place in the shipping market, but railway 
receipts have fallen off 10 percent from 1920. 
State railway construction is active. 

Bank rates are lower and money is easier. Some 
serious failures are occurring. Bank loans are 
decreasing. 

The charter and parcels markets are both higher 
than they were a month ago. Outward tonnage is 
still exceeding demands, but there is a normal 
demand for shipping space, and rates are expected 
to go higher. The dispatch of vessels at present 
is normal. 

There is special activity on the part of the 
State Railways in the construction of railways 
and tramways. 

The cost of living is decreasing slowly. Gen- 
eral building construction activity is as usual. 
Immigration is increasing. Unrest and strikes 
have been decreasing, the labor situation at pres- 
ent being normal, altho some unemployment is in 
evidence, 

Business Conditions in Brazil 
There is little change in the business situation 


in Brazil, but the tone of the market is improving 
gradually. The political situation is quiet. Money 
is somewhat easier. 

Dollar exchange has shown a steady betterment, 
the rate having hovered between 7.82 and 8 milreis 
per dollar, with a weakening tendency at present. 
There is a noticeable hesitancy in the buying of 
dollars, with the rate at 8 milreis. 

Sao Paulo port improvement work is progress- 
ing and new work is to be begun this year. 


Conditions in Chile Unchanged 


Chilean business is generally much restricted 
and no change is likely to take place until the con- 
sumption of nitrate in European and American 
markets increases during the spring. 

The average exchange for the first twenty-four 
days of January was $0.09%4. The low rate was 
caused by the small movement of exports and the 
unfavorable condition of Government finances. 
Repudiated stocks of import merchandise have 
almost been completely disposed of. The ware- 
houses are nearly empty, most of the goods being 
transferred to points of most active consumption. 
New purchases abroad in large quantities can not 
be made until exports increase and exchange be- 
comes stabilized. The demand for shipping space 
is dull. 


Trade Is Dull in Australia 


{Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Jan. 6.—The holi- 
days have been entered upon with unusual zest by 
the citizens of the Commonwealth. One would not 
imagine, from the hordes of toilers thronging the 
race courses, the cinemas, and the watering places 
that Australia was perilously near a financial 
crisis. Yet that is the position. Governments 
and banks, manufacturers and merchants all tell 
the same tale—that unless there is a very sudden 
and material improvement in things Australia is 
running up to about as severe a period of depres- 
sion as has ever been its lot. But the miners of 
the only coal that Australia possesses worth the 
trouble of mining say that they are not going to 
work any more than nine days per fortnight, and 
they want their earnings to remain as they are, 
totting up in many cases to $150 per fortnight. 
That coal can now be brought in the form of ballast 
from Cardiff or Tyne ports and landed in Sydney 
and Melbourne cheaper than it can be mined and 
delivered in Australia does not disturb the Aus- 
tralian miner or his subtle manipulator in indus- 
trial subterranean spheres. They have an idea that 
when it comes to a pinch they can just summon 
the wharf workers to leave the coal where it is 
in the ships’ bottoms and thus checkmate these 
dark and devious schemes of the capitalists. Some 
such idea is in the minds of the “radical” leaders, 
and in their wisdom they may attempt it and apply 
it to other things than coal, say timber, iron and 
steel, any one of which is alleged to be operating 
detrimentally to the welfare of the Australian 
worker. Having gone to the last lap of ruining 
industry generally with insensate demands for high 
wages and reduced hours the radical element has 
suddenly realized that there is some possibility of 
the golden egged goose expiring, but if they so 
order commerce according to their strange fads 
and fancies they may yet retain a little life in the 
pining bird. 

A highly interesting development in the mind 
of the worker has just happened. The timber 
workers of Australia only a year ago obtained from 
a friendly judge a thumping increase of wages 
and reduced hours, in the interests of humanity 
and family communion, but the good judge’s sig- 
nature was scarcely dry ere the radicals got to 
work and drew up a more rapturous plan to squeeze 
the poor old sawmiller, fondly imagining that they 
were thus carrying on the good work of bleeding 
“Fat,” as they love to call a man of business in 
Australia. 3ut the law involves delays even in 
this well regulated country, so the new “log” was 
preceded by an interim claim for an adjustment 
of the existing award, it having transpired by the 
Federal statistician that during six months of the 
currency of the award the cost of living had in- 
creased a trifle. So the worker wanted the differ- 
ence, and retrospectively. Again the sawmillers 
were involved in defending their business from 
these predatory actions, and this time they won, 
the judge holding the union had no claim, as the 
cost of living could not be tackled in months. 

The position therefore is that the new log will 
eventually come up for hearing in the Federal 
court, but the workers have claimed that any 
award under it must apply back to the very date 
of lodgment of the log. After the nightmare of 
a time the sawmillers have had over the other 


Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, 
Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 
beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, 
thereby offering ‘beauty and durabil- 
ity at a cost which will appeal to 
economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will 
immediately win the admiration of 
your customers. Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental columns, newel posts, 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it in 


your yard and be prepared to supply 
the demand for Birch, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a profitable seller. 
Birch has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has been given 
will surely increase the demand for it among 
the more fastidious builders. 


If you are inclined to 
get in on some of these 











' eoautifut 


good sales and profits, 7 e ’ 
ask any of the firms birch, 


shown below to sug- 
gest some of the best 
selling items. Do it now. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Marinet - . 





» Wis. .Nahma, 
OCONTO COMPANY, — | 1 ANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, lll. well, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. Wausau, Wis. 
Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 
some. Lumber Co. 
























E ) 
Need Soit °) 
Gray Elm. 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 


21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
All thoroly air dried. 


Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 





MELLEN, WIS. Lumber Co. | 





1 





YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS-—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


i MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











FBuuce Oak FLoorING 


THE Best Oak Hooting 











SOUTERN GUMS, 


Northern and Southern 
OAK, ELM, ASH, 
COTTONWOOD, 


Hardwoods  <otonwoop. 


Weareexclusive Americansell- . RESS,NORTHERN 
ing representatives for Edward BIRCH, MAPLE, 
Clark& Sons, Ltd., Toronto,Ont. ELM, BASSWOOD 


Try us next time. 


Charles O. Maus Lumber Co. 








SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





, THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
-nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


retroactive decision they do not look forward with 
equanimity to such another experience. Many of 
them are now wondering why they did not fight 
this pernicious principle right up to the privy 
council in London, that highest and last tribunal 
of the British Empire. It might have saved a 
big wad of the $300,000 involved, and for the most 
part wasted in reckless expenditure. 

Reports from the various cities on building oper- 
ations all show a depressed condition. The exam- 
ple of the Federal Government in shutting down 
on its war service homes has been copied by private 
builders, but the ruling excessive cost of building 
is largely to blame. The cost is tremendous, but 
the snail like work of the builder is exasperating 
and people will not stand it, so the timber yards 
report seriously diminished turnovers and short- 
ening of hands. There is not an industry that is 
not severely hit just now. The various State Gov- 
ernments have at last begun to retrench substan- 
tially, but the throwing out of work of thousands 
of men trained in the easy ways of Government 
occupation is not calculated to make a community 
happy and hopeful. Many of the Australian 
States have wasted millions on State works which 
compete with and destroy private works, and then 
when such a crisis as this comes the discharged 
State worker looks to private employers for a 
bridge to carry him over to better times again. 
All attempts to get men to accept wage cuts and 
go back to 48 hours have so far failed. The High 
court has just decided that it will not judicially 
standardize 44 hours for Australia but instead 48 
hours must be the standard. It is going to be 
interesting to see how the unions will obey this 
order. Many employers are bent on enforcing it, 
so there is certain to be strife. 


European Economic Conditions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—A recent cabled 
report received by the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attaché Herring in Berlin paints 
a rather disturbing picture of the German economic 
and industrial situation. Mr. Herring states that 
rising German production costs will soon push the 
export prices of many commodities to the world 
level. While this will not be bad news to American 
competitors, the fact that prices continue to rise 
in Germany and must go higher, that wages are 
still on the upward trend and must be further in- 
creased as the domestic value of the mark falls in- 
dicates that the start back to normal in Germany 
is probably far in the future. 

A cable from South Africa states that labor 
troubles incident to the readjustment of wages are 
the outstanding feature of the economic situation 
there. At the end of January little progress had 
been made in settling the general strike of the 
white miners which began Jan. 10. All gold mines 
have been closed down and native labor is being 
sent home. Diamond mines are also affected. Coal 
mines in the Transvaal are operating with colored 
labor. Railroads have made all the readjustment 
that seems possible in the matter of raising rates 
and cutting wages, but continue to operate at a 
loss. The strike in the mines, affecting the gen- 
eral purchasing power, has reacted adversely on 
the financial condition of the agricultural in- 
terests. The general strike originated in the re- 
fusal of wage earners to fall in line with the 
march of deflation, as coal miners objected to a 
5s cut. The Chamber of Mines refused to arbitrate 
and the gold miners went out on sympathetic 
strike. Diamond exports have fallen off dras- 
tically, seriously complicating the Government 
budget situation by the consequent loss of revenue 
from the diamond tax, which is normally £1,000,- 
000 a year. 

Commercial Attaché Huntington at Paris in his 
latest cable reports French business and industry 
quiet, pending further developments in the polit- 
ical situation. Tax returns for December showed 
an improvement over previous months, but totals 
for the year, as a result of the business depression, 
were disappointing. The Bourse is quiet, a large 
part of available funds being absorbed by the 
new loan of the Credit National. Foreign trade 
totals made notable gains during December and 
metallurgical production showed a favorable in- 
crease. Reconstruction of the coal mines in the 
north continues. The textile industries are re- 
ported in a satisfactory condition. The chemical 
industry is still passing thru a crisis. An im- 
proved market for agricultural machinery is noted. 

Commercial Attaché Tower in London cabled 
an encouraging report, stating that the United 
Kingdom in convalescence appears to be funda- 
mentally sound and in no danger of relapse. Con- 
tinental markets for pig iron are reappearing, he 


' states, and Ireland may offer a fertile field for 


general trade. Threatened wage disputes did not 
materialize, as labor wisely accepted a further 
drop in the cost of living as a part compensation 
for the cut in wages. The general financial condi- 
tion has strengthened in proportion to a heavier 
yield from income taxes, increasing the likelihood 


of a balance in the budget. Agricultural prospects 
are favorable, as increased rainfall in January 
helped crops and planting. 

Commercial Attaché MacLean at Rome reports 
financial conditions in Italy are improving, with a 
notable betterment in Government revenues and 
steady increase in saving bank deposits. The 
stock market shows signs of weakness and the 
financial situation is still unsettled. Commodity 
prices in general are rising. Unemployment is 
increasing. The drought continues in northern 
Italy and is affecting industries. The outlook is 
promising for eastern European trade. The season 
has been favorable for the ingathering of olives, 
with the yield in oil slightly greater than that of 
last year and almost up to the average for the last 
five years. 

Cabled reports from Constantinople indicate 
that the Turkish pound, which fell to $0.41 in the 
late summer of 1921, is improving and for Decem- 
ber had an average value of about $0.59. The cost 
of living in Constantinople, based on sixteen 
articles, has been estimated at 980 percent higher 
than in prewar days. Rent and lodgings, however, 
have increased 1200 percent over figures for July, 
1914. These figures are for the working and 
poorer classes, but for Americans and Europeans 
the increase, including rent, is said to be nearer 
2400 percent. Those whose incomes are in pounds 
sterling or dollars are not seriously affected. 
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Refuses to Approve 44-Hour Week 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—A cable to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul. General 
Sammons at Melbourne says: 


The 44-hour week, sought in various industries 
in Australia by the trade unions, has been defi- 
nitely refused approval by the Australian Common- 
wealth arbitration court on the ground that a 
reduction in the week from forty-eight to forty-four 
hours at the present time would serve to further 
embarrass industries in Australia generally and 
would bring much harm to the workers by increas- 
ing the number of unemployed. Mr. Justice Pow- 
ers, president of the Arbitration Court, expressed 
the opinion that it is impossible for industries in 
Australia working forty-four hours a week, at 
much higher relative wages, to compete there with 
manufactures from England, Canada and Europe, 
where lower wages are paid, longer time worked, 
and where laborers are willing and anxious to 
accept piece work. 


Cuban Lumber Trade Liquidating 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Lumber which a 
year ago sold at $70 to $80 per thousand feet is 
now being disposed of in Cuba at from $28 to $30, 
according to reports received by the lumber division 
of the Department of Commerce. During the last 
year a weeding-out process has been going on, 
which has cleaned up the Cuban lumber import 
trade and driven certain undesirable elements out 
of the lumber import business. The remaining 
lumber importers are chiefly Spaniards, who an- 
nounce their determination to pay to the best of 
their ability what they owe. One of the largest 
bankers in Cuba, recognized as an authority on 


Cuban conditions, expresses the opinion that there- 


is no business in Cuba at the present time in so 
satisfactory a condition as the lumber business. 
The same authority states that, whereas it is 
usually difficult for other industries in Cuba to 
obtain the necessary credit from the banks, the 
lumber merchants of good standing are not placed 
in the same position. 


Classification of Lumber and Timber 


In a communication on the subject of lumber 
export statistics, Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the 
lumber division, Department of Commerce, states 
that from a study of the statistics of lumber and 
timber exports it is obvious that there has been in 
the past no uniform dividing line in the classifica- 
tion between lumber and timber. 

In order to remedy these conditions, Mr. Oxholm 
suggests that in the future all square material 
measuring 6”x6” and up be described in the ship- 
pers’ export declarations as timber, and stock less 
than 6”x6” as boards, planks, scantlings or lum- 
ber, as the case may be. 

As it is in the interest of the lumber exporters 
themselves to have accurate statistics, Mr. Oxholm 
expresses his deep desire for coédperation in having 
this practice put into effect. 


Outlines Overseas Trade Conditions 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 20.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, in discussing the foreign situation last 
Saturday, had this to say about conditions abroad 
affecting business in American hardwoods: 


The hardwood market in the United Kingdom is 
rather disappointing. Demand during the greater 
part of 1921 was extremely light. During the 
year’s closing months there were many signs of a 
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material improvement in demand, and it was freely 
predicted that when we turned into 1922 the im- 
provement manifested in the latter months of 1921 
would be emphasized. Since Jan. 1, however, the 
situation has not shown gains that might have met 
expectations. Notwithstanding this, there is un- 
doubtedly a more optimistic feeling. It is reported 
that the trade is prepared to face the worst, being 
convinced that the worst this year will not be as 
pad as the conditions of 1921. The determination 
of buyers to wait for the coming of spring and to 
refuse to buy lumber for speculative purposes is 
displayed everywhere. There is apparently hope 
that with the coming of spring general business 
conditions will greatly improve, and that the hard- 
wood trade will have its fair share of the general 
betterment. 

The weekly dock reports of the United Kingdom 
show larger arrivals of American hardwoods during 
December and January. Several auction sales were 


held during the last days of December and during 
January. Prices obtained were low and demand 
was not what might have been expected. 

Liverpool reports that trade in American woods 
continues quiet, with little change in values. Such 
woods as ash, oak etc. are in fairly abundant sup- 
ply. Manchester reports that demand is not brisk. 
but that oak, both plain and quartered, walnut and 
poplar are in fair call. 

Glasgow reports indicate a little more activity. 
Demand is not extensive, but buyers display more 
interest. Arrivals of American woods have been 
larger, and have been sold quite extensively from 
the quay. Northern oak, both prime and No. 1 
common, is in fair demand, as are also poplar and 
hazel pine. There is apparently a slight improve- 


ment in furniture manufacturing and the furni- 
ture trade, and it may be reasonably expected that 
as the improvement continues the demand for 
American woods will gain proportionately. 





Lumber Dealer and the Millwork Problem 


[By J. M. Long] 


[This is the first in a series of articles in- 
tended to be helpful to the retail lumber dealer 
in solving his millwork problems. The author 
has been handling millwork for fifteen years, part 
of the time with a large factory, part in the job- 
bing section and part in the retail lumber field.— 
EpiTor. } 

Millwork is a very broad term, but yet dealers 
that handle this material mostly think of it in a 
narrow way. 

It is one of the oldest of commodities, being 
brought into existence in the earliest times of 
civilization thru the spirit of self preservation. 
Man first realized he must have food to exist and 
secondly have shelter to protect him from the ele- 
ments and beasts of prey. This meant the con- 
struction of some kind of dwelling. He wanted 
light in this home, so he made a hole in the side 
or window. He also wanted a passageway to go 
in and out, one that could be closed for security 
against wild animals, and made himself a door. 

From that time on it was a matter of develop- 
ment up to the present time, when the millwork 
industry plays such an important part in the lives 
of all of us. 

As the artist can take a few colors and turn 
them into a beautiful picture, as the sculptor can 
take clay and make it into wonderful forms, so 
can the millwork factory take rough lumber and 
turn it into doors, windows, trim, cupboards, side- 
boards and other built-in features that make the 
home so beautiful. 

Too little thought is given to what is in the 
mind of the man that is about to build a new home 
and comes in for prices, advice and suggestions. 
Just let your mind go back to the time when you 
were a youngster in the old home. You recall 
each window, each door, the arrangements of the 
rooms etc. You think of the good times you had 
in this room and in that. Here you spent many 
of the happiest moments of your life. 

As this man comes to you regarding the mill- 
work for his new house, perhaps some of these 
thoughts are running thru his mind. He is build- 
ing a home that will give his wife all the comforts 
possible, wants it arranged neatly so as to save 
her unnecessary work. He wants a home that his 
children will love, can enjoy and remember all of 
their lives. And he wants it built just as well as 
his money will permit. It is up to you to see that 
he is not disappointed. 

To give service every lumberman should have on 
hand plan books, showing uptodate modern homes. 
There are many good plan books on the market to- 
day. After finding out what your prospect wants 
in his home, such as cabinet work, finish ete., turn 
to a few of the plans you think would suit him 
best and show him how by making a few changes 
he can incorporate all the features he desires in 
that design. 

You then have something definite to work on, 
and after you get that far the road is usually 
smooth from prospect to satisfied customer. 


[The next article in this series will deal with 
the problem of listing the material from plans 
and intelligently quoting prices on millwork; 
how to simplify a problem that many dealers 
Spproach with many misgivings. Watch for it 
in an early issue——EpiTor. | 


Trade Conditions and Outlook 


There is no marked change in the situation, tho 
demand on the whole apparently is larger than a 
couple of weeks ago. There is considerable scram- 
bling for orders, and business is being done on a 
harrow margin of profit as a rule. As spring 





approaches mucn new building is being got under 
way, and all indications seem to point to increas- 
ing volume of business. 

The window glass market holds about steady, 
no further large reductions being announced since 
the American Window Glass Co., which produces 
about one-third of the country’s output of window 
glass, put into effect price cuts averaging 22 per- 
cent early last month. It is currently reported 
that a good deal of European-made glass has come 
on the market during the last few months, which 
probably influenced the reductions. 

Reports from correspondents of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at various sash, door and millwork 
producing and distributing centers follow : 

Sash and door factories in the Merrill (Wis.) dis- 
trict have from sixty to ninety days’ orders ahead 
and are giving their attention almost entirely to the 
higher grades of doors and sash, there being prac- 
tically no demand for No. 4 doors or No. 2 sash, 
which condition has existed for the past year and a 
half, due to conditions in the South. The tre- 
mendous drop in the price of plate glass is being 
accompanied by a marked increase in the number 
of new store fronts already ordered, and as reduc- 
tions are also anticipated in picture glass, a notable 
improvement is looked for in demand for picture 
frame moldings. It is reported that plate glass 
store fronts which cost $3,000 two years ago can 
now be installed for $1,500. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
running light, with not much call developing yet 
for stock sizes. Most of them have a fair run of 
orders for special work and the trade shows ac- 
tivity in the cities and larger towns, with a pros- 
pect for a good steady season of business, but coun- 
try yard buying is still problematical. 

Millwork, door and sash concerns in Columbus, 
Ohio, are considerably encouraged over the outlook 
for business, as prospects for an active building 
season are getting brighter. One well known mill- 
work proprietor said that trade would probably be 
brisk for the first six months of the year, but busi- 
ness would have to be done on a close margin. 
There is a lot of figuring going on, and if warm 
weather comes soon many buildiug projects will be 
started early. 

There is just enough business being offered in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) territory to keep sales man- 
agers hustling for orders. Yard trade is somewhat 
quieter, but there is a fairly good volume of figur- 
ing offered in the cities. Prices are well main- 
tained. No changes have occurred in three weeks. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., are keeping reasonably busy this month, 
altho there is no rush of work. Some plants are 
finding enough to do to keep a fairly large staff 
busy, and look for early improvement unless labor 
disturbances occur. 

There is nothing urgent about the demands upon 
the sash and door men of Baltimore, Md., just now. 
Climatic conditions have served to impose some- 
thing of an embargo at times on construction work, 
slow as this was before, and the actual require- 
ments in the way of sash and doors have been in- 
significant. In the last week, however, a number 
of construction projects have taken shape, and 
beginnings have been made with excavations, so 
that the outlook for the sash and doer men is de- 
cidedly encouraging. Prices are acceptable, all 
things considered, tho competition is likely to be 
quite active. 

Business is fair at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants, with a good year’s build- 
ing program in prospect for the city and neighbor- 
ing territory. Sash and door factories in the Bay 
counties have a fair demand for business, although 
the strike has interfered somewhat with operations 
in Santa Clara County. The plants are in opera- 
tion. Finished-door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills have a good demand 
and are in steady operation. Sash and door cut 
stock is in fair demand. 


Buy From the Firm 
With a Reputation 


if you would get dependable 
values in hardwood lumber. 
The firm with a quality and 
service reputation to sustain 
can’t afford to have a dissatis- 
fied customer. That’s why | 








Southern Hardwoods 


Oak, Maple, Cottonwood, 
Gum, Elm, Ash, Cypress 
obtained from Paepcke Leicht 
are bound to be right. You'll 
find our quotations are fair, 
and in keeping with present 
conditions in the hardwood 


lumber market. 


Paepcke Leicht 


Lumber Company 











MILLS: General Offices : 
Helena, - Ark. lll West 
Blytheville, Ark. Washington St., 
Greenville, Miss. CHICAGO 





(OF IT’S aa 
Yellow Pine 
OLDHAM 


can get it for you. 


J. FRANK OLDHAM, Commission Wholesaler, 


\ Whitney Central Bldg. NEW ORLEANS,LA. 

















Interior Woodwork Company 


519 Park Street, 
We do 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Custom Kiln Drying 


Equipped to Handle Car Lots 


It’s Good 


13-16 x 2%” fe. (1x3) 
V. G. No. 2 Clear and Better 
Western Hemlock Flooring 
EXTRA ordinary low priced. 
Owen M. Bruner Company 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
406 Wood Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Distributing Yard: Camden, New Jersey 
































Red Gum vs 
Magnolia 








1,500,000 feet now on 

sticks and ready to 

ship. Your inquiries 

orders are so- 
licited. 

an 


Eastman-Gerdiner_ 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


White Oak | = 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 
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Architects and Builders 


insist upon having 100% 
value in the structural ma- 
terial they buy. The best 
way to supply this demand 
is to specify the kind cut 
from genuine 


LONG LEAF 


Southern Pine 


Our mills can fur- 
A) nish anything you 
need on short no- 
tice. They also 
cut large quantities 
of Railroad andCar 
Ne ff Material, Heavy 
Wesel! Ties, Box and Crat- 
/ ing stock. 
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Teil us your needs. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 


H. D. Foote A. G. Barnhart 








W. I. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 
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H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


2’ PINE soarasiotoie 


Corinth, Miss. 





Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and & Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


shortlear YELLOW Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 


and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 22.—Members of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change held an interesting meeting last Friday, 
altho the speaker expected, Councilman John H. 
Meahl, was unable to be present. Talks were given 
by former President Clark W. Hurd and William 
A. Perrin. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week num- 
bered fifty-six, with nineteen frame dwellings. The 
costs were $129,600. The permit costs so far this 
month are considerably below those of the same 
month last year. 

George E. French, treasurer, and Edward French, 
secretary, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., were vis- 
itors at the company’s offices here for several days 
last week. : 

Hugh McLean left this week for a vacation of 
several weeks and a trip to the Pacific coast. 

The open weather so far this winter has been a 
boon to the planing mill proprietors, according to 
William L. Henrich, secretary and treasurer of 
William Henrich’s Sons’ Co., who states that its 
plant is running to full capacity. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb, 21.—-The camps of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. are very active, and logs are being delivered on 
landings and cars at a rapid rate. This company 
will produce approximately 30,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood logs this winter, which is ap- 
proximately 70 percent of. its normal output. It 
will manufacture a large part of the above into 
lumber at its Antigo plant, which is in operation. 
This firm also ships a large amount of logs to pulp 
mills and is loading about thirty-five cars a day 
at its Pearson operations, which are being shipped 
to its Antigo plant and paper mills. 

The C. W. Fish mill at Antigo started a night 
shift yesterday, and expect to continue a night and 
day operation until the latter part of the summer. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 21.—Foreign conditions will be described by 
Judge Robert Marx, of Cincinnati, head of the Dis- 
abled War Veterans’ Association, in a talk before 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati at the Hotel 
Metropole on the evening of March 6. Judge Marx, 
who recently returned from a trip abroad, will 
tell of present conditions as he found them in 
France, Belgium and the occupied area of Germany. 

G. S. Hill, assistant secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, of Chicago, has been 
in the city this week in regard to matters pertaining 
to the coming convention of the association in June 
at Chicago. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 21.—Improvement in hardwood sales is noted 
and inquiries are increasing. The principal factor 
continues to be the building demand. Local build- 
ing is showing a slight decline over a year ago, but 
January was far in excess of last year, and figures 
to date exceed 1921 by $2,000,000. The present 
slowup is attributed to severe weather. Consider- 
able interest is being displayed by lumbermen in 
proposed railroad, expenditures. Thus far the local 
car shops of the Milwaukee road have not shown 
increased activity. The local furniture industry is 
active, as are plants in Wisconsin. Purchases from 
this source are increasing. Local lumbermen report 
a steady market with prices about unchanged. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 20.—There is a steady demand for lumber, 
especially hardwoods, in Columbus and central Ohio 
territory. Concerns making boxes, furniture and 
easkets are the best industrial customers. Rail- 
roads show a tendency to enter the market. Re- 
tailers are buying in limited quantities. Prices are 
generally steady, altho some profess to see a weak- 
ening in the medium and lower grades. Retailers 
are buying southern pine better than several weeks 
ago. Prices are firm. Longleaf dimension is the 
strongest item. 

H. W. Collins, of H. W. Collins & Co., jobbers, 
reports a decided strengthening in southern pine. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Says inquiries are quite numerous and many are 
developing into orders. W. M. Ritter was in Co- 
lumbus for a few days last week. 

The Columbus Lumber Co. is looking for a good 
spring trade in all kinds of lumber when the build- 
ing season opens. There is more or less figuring 
now and indications point to a brisk home building 
demand soon. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., says orders for 
hardwood timbers and bill stuff are heavier, Prices 


have not been changed for several months. Mr. 
Stark left late in February to inspect the mill at 
Stark, W. Va. 

E. R. Clarridge, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, reports a quiet southern pine trade. Pros- 
pective purchasers are getting all kinds of quota- 
tions before buying. Prices are fairly steady. 
R. M. Lucas, secretary of the Columbus Lumber 
Exchange, reports prospects for the lumber busi- 
ness in Columbus as rather bright along all lines. 

W. E. Jones, of the BE. J. & W. E. Jones Co., 
millworkers and southern pine dealers, reports a 
good outlook for trade, probably on a very close 
margin. There is a good deal of figuring on con- 
struction jobs. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 20.—Hardwood demand has shown a little 
improvement during the last week. Some _ local 
furniture plants have been buying more liberally. 
There also has been some increase in inquiries. 
The wood consuming plants in Evansville continue 
to operate at about 80 percent normal. The retail 
lumber trade has not shown much improvement 
during the last two weeks. Box trade is holding 
its own very well. ‘ 

Gus E. Bauman, of the newly organized Gus E. 
Bauman Hardwood Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Memphis and the Southwest. He says 
there is a feeling in that section that business is 
going to improve before very long. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 21.—Distributers feel that due to the recent 
price advance many buyers are holding off. Mahog- 
any and walnut appear to. be in fair demand by 
furniture manufacturers. Demand for lower grades 
appears slow. There has been a decided improve- 
ment in the flooring and interior finish grades, hard 
maple and oak upper grades predominating as far 
as the construction interests are concerned. There 
can be no doubt but that the hardwood trade is 
steadily improving. 

According to O. D. Haskett, head of the O. D. 
Haskett Lumber Co., this city, now is the time to 
build. He predicted a reaction upward in the cost 
of construction as the building season reaches its 
height. Mr. Haskett gave a talk on the construc- 
tion business and lumber at a meeting of the In- 
dianapolis Kiwanis Club. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 20.—The continued cold weather has fa- 
vored woods work and lumbermen expect a busy 
spring. The lumber movement is not heavy, but 
there is a constant demand, In spite of the win- 
ter weather, considerable building is in progress. 

Edward A. Hammar, superintendent of the Wor- 
cester Lumber Co., of Chassell, Mich., has gone 
to the Panama Canal zone in the interests of a 
group of northern lumbermen to look over timber 
tracts. Mr. Hammar is accompanied by his son, 
Kenneth Hammar. 


-LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 20.—Demand for hardwoods is increasing. 
Orders are coming in more freely, and the local 
trade is especially interested in reports that quar- 
tered oak is being considered with greater favor by 
furniture manufacturers. Poplar is moving better 
in lumber and siding. Walnut and mahogany are 
moving nicely. 

Mills are running fuller and some companies are 
now getting into operation mills that have been 
idle for months. Some companies are concentrating 
their operations in their larger mills, which can be 
operated at a lower cost, but companies with mills 
all appear to be producing stock. 

Quotations show no change, inch quartered oak, 
FAS, being $140; common, $70; plain oak, $110 
and $55; poplar, $115; saps and selects, $80; com- 
mon, $55; quartered red gum, $115 and $70; plain 
red, $110 and $65; sap gum, $50 and $33; walnut, 
$250; selects, $175; common, $105; ash, $90 
and $50. 

The Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Louisville, reports 
that it is now operating its entire string of four 
hardwood mills, this being the first time the whole 
string has been working for quite a while. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has 
secured a reduction in rates for export from New 
Albany, Ind., to Norfolk, from 87 to 29 cents, 
effective at once, and a reduction from 31% to 29 
cents from New Albany to Norfolk for export, this 
rate becoming effective March 20. 

The veneer rate case, partly heard a few weeks 
ago, will be continued at Louisville on March 9, 
this case asking for lumber rates on veneers, and 15 
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percent over lumber rates on figured veneers. It is 
being handled by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 


Association. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 20.—There is little buying ahead at present, 
jobbers apparently waiting until a nearer approach 
of spring. FAS select birch is very strong and sells 
at $110 to $120, while No. 1 common sells at $38 to 
$45 and is also in good demand. No. 2 continues 
to sell at $20 to $22, No. 3 at $12 to $15. No. 1 
common maple varies from $38 to $43 and No. 2 
from $21 to $25, both in good demand for flooring 
manufacture. Lath are being quoted at $8.25 f. o. b. 
Chicago for 4-foot No. 1 hemlock, and $6.50 f. o. b. 
Chicago for 4-foot No. 8. Shingles are in big de- 
mand, particularly the northern white cedar, which 
is proving superior to the kiln dried western cedar 
shingle shipped here. The price of the Wisconsin 
product is $4.25 for clears, at mill; $3.35 for 
standards, and $2.45 to $2.50 for sound butts. 
Lumbermen and contractors thruout the State ex- 
pect greatly increased building activity as soon as 
weather permits, and while the higher grades of 
white pine may increase somewhat, there is little 
likelihood of a perceptible increase in hemlock. 
The increase in the cost of pine is deemed possible 
in view of the low production and scarcity of the 
higher class soft pines particularly, for which Wis- 
consin lumbermen contend there is virtually no sub- 
stitute. An average of forty cars of logs a day to 
Marinette and the same number for Menominee, 
Mich., are carried by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. The Sawyer-Goodman plants have re- 
ceived a daily average of thirty to forty carloads. 
“We have had a splendid winter for logging, plenty 
of jobbers and a cold winter to enable them to 
build good ice roads,’”’ said Thomas Finn, superin- 
tendent of the Sawyer-Goodman plants. ‘‘Accord- 
ing to an estimate the total number of logs shipped 
over the Milwaukee road to the Twin Cities will 
amount to about five thousand carloads, the greater 
number of which were hardwood. The Sawyer- 
Goodman company has but one small camp where 
pine logs are cut. 


G. H. Hedquist, of Goodman, Wis., will arrive at 
Iron Mountain, Mich., by March 1 to assume the 
superintendency of the sawmill of the Michigan 
Iron, Land & Lumber Co., to succeed Matthew Cun- 
ningham, who tendered his resignation Feb. 1. Mr. 
Hedquist was formerly superintendent of the saw- 
mill of the Goodman Lumber Co. at Goodman. 


Hugo Kennan, of Mellen, who has been employed 
in the Ashland office of the Penokee Lumber Co., 
has taken up his duties as manager of the com- 
pany’s yard in Glidden. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 21.—Hardwood business is slowly but 
steadily increasing and the gain is cumulative, as 
indicated by the fact that each week of the last 
three has shown more orders and more shipments 
than the one preceding it. The best demand con- 
tinues to come from building trade interests, who 
are buying oak, gum, cypress, poplar and other 
hardwoods for the manufacture of flooring, inte- 
rior trim, sash and doors. It is generally con- 
ceded that furniture manufacturers are not buying 
with any degree of freedom. But most manufac- 
turers are operating close to capacity and are cut- 
ting into their reserve stocks. Automobile and 
box manufacturers are taking fair quantities of 
southern hardwoods and wholesale distributers are 
taking on more stock. Export demand is com- 
paratively light. Prices are generally well main- 
tained and, owing to the relative scarcity of the 
higher grades, some holders are insisting that pur- 
chasers must take some of the lower grades if they 
are to be favored with high grade stock. Produc- 
tion is making only fair headway and is estimated 
at not more than 50 percent of normal. 


The Gayoso Lumber Co. has begun construction 
of a tram road from its timber holdings in Grenada 
County, Mississippi, to Grenada, to which point it 
proposes to remove its band mill from Blaine, 
Miss. This firm has between 60,000,000 and 65,- 
000,000 feet of oak, ash, gum and other hardwoods. 
The development in Grenada County will not inter- 
fere with the band mill it operates at Memphis. 
W. A. and C. R. Ransom are principal owners. 


Charles Bernhardt, of Atlanta, Ga., who is here 
to preside over the eleventh annual of the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges, is authority for 
the statement that the three greatest needs of the 
building trade at the moment are: Reduced freight 
rates on materials, lower and more efficient labor, 
and standardization of materials so as to eliminate 
waste and cheapen cost. He is decidedly optimistic 
regarding the outlook for business in lumber and 
allied construction materials for 1922. The con- 
vention will be in session Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 

The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. has established a 
branch office in Memphis in charge of F. E. Long- 
Well, assisted by Frank Peltiar, formerly with the 
Tustin Hardwood Lumber Co. and the Lamb-Fish 


Lumber Co. Yards are to be opened here for the 
assembling of hardwood stock which is to be dis- 
tributed to the consuming trade. 

The Economy Building Co., capitalized at $10,- 
000, has been formed here to ship lumber and 
other materials direct from mills in Mississippi 
to the builders. Dr. G. G. Buford, one of the prin- 
cipal owners, says plans are being worked out, in 
cojperation with owners of lots, for financing 
a large number of moderate priced homes. 

Walker L. Welford, secretary of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co. and an official of the Pekin Cooper- 
age Co. and other cooperage firms, states that it 
will be definitely determined, at a meeting soon to 
be held in Cincinnati, whether cooperage interests 
will raise $75,000 for trade extension. It was 
brought out rather clearly, at the group meetings 
of the United Cooperage Industries Association 
here a few days ago, that such a campaign is abso- 
lutely necessary successfully to meet competition 
from manufacturers of steel and other containers. 





Inter - insurance 


CHAPTER I 
A General and Simple Definition 











Just what is “inter-insurance’? The compound 
word as a whole is not to be found in Webster’s 
dictionary. “Inter” is defined as meaning ‘“be- 
tween, among, mutually,’’ and one of several alter- 
native definitions of “insurance” is, “a contract 
whereby for a stipulated consideration, called a pre- 
mium, one party undertakes to indemnify another 
against loss by a certain specified contingent peril.” 
Drop the phrase—‘called a premium’’—and the 
definition will read—‘‘a contract whereby for a 
stipulated consideration, one party undertakes to 
indemnify another against loss by a certain speci- 
fied contingent peril’; apply to this definition the 
preposition “inter” as defined above, and we have 
“a contract among (‘more than one’ by necessary 
implication) whereby for a stipulated consideration, 
one party undertakes to indemnify another against 
loss by a certain specified contingent peril.” This 
is exactly what “inter-insurance” means, as the 
term is generally used and understood. Probably 
the term “reciprocal indemnity” would carry a 
more exact shade of meaning, as the “stipulated 
consideration” for the “‘contract” is not any stipu- 
lated sum of money, but is in fact the reciprocal 
extension of indemnity, equalized on an equitable 
basis, by each one severally of the contracting par- 
ties, commonly called “subscribers,” to each other 
one of the subscribers. 


Suppose we here apply the principle involved 
concretely for purpose of illustration; you own a 
sawmill in one section of the country ; your business 
partner owns one in another section, a mile or more 
away, so that the chance of their burning together 
is practically eliminated. Assume that these two 
sawmills are identical in all matters of value, age 
and depreciation, type of construction and charac- 
ter of surrounding structures (called exposures), 
and in extent of fire protection; and that your 
partner’s “moral hazard” is as good as your own; 
obviously these two mills will offer an identical 
hazard against the peril of fire. Now suppose that 
you and your partner, each having entire confidence 
in the other’s word, enter into a mere verbal agree- 
ment that in the event of one of these two mills 
being destroyed by fire, within the period of one 
year from date of the agreement, the owner of the 
other will contribute the sum of $5,000 toward 
indemnifying the loss; or a proportioned part of 
$5,000 in case of a damage less than the total 
value involved. This agreement between you and 
your partner, with no exchange of any written con- 
tract (commonly called a “policy”), with no pre- 
payment of any money (commonly called the “pre- 
mium”) would have for its valid consideration the 
mutual or “reciprocal” promise to indemnify; 
would lie strictly within the individual rights of 
each of you to do a lawful thing, and would be 
entered into by each of you with full understand- 
ing; would be in short a complete and valid con- 
tract, and would constitute the simplest form of 
reciprocal indemnity or “inter-insurance.” 

Now suppose that during the year for which this 
particular agreement was made, neither one of 
the two mills should sustain any damage by fire. 
In such case it is obvious that each of the two 
owners will have had for that period indemnity to 
the extent of $5,000 at its actual cost (in this case 
at no cost whatever), which is the fundamentally 
logical purpose of “reciprocal insurance” or “inter- 
insurance.” 

[Note: The above is one of a series of twelve 
monographs on the subject of “inter-insurance,” 
as related to the lumber manufacturing industry. 
The remaining monographs will follow at in- 
tervals, during the present year. The next in- 
stalment will appear in an early issue——EbiTor. | 











Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Softest texture, lightest 
weight, perfectly made by 
a modern band mill with a 
daily capacity of 200 M feet. 


Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Flooring, Mouldings, 
Dimension, Lath, 


Boards. 


Nothing over 16 Feet. 
Mixed or Straight Cars. 


The Sumter Lumber 
D.H. Foresman, Gen. Mgr. Company 


N. Nicholson, Ass’t. Mgr. 
ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 
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SHORTLEAF 


Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 


We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 











COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
Nae F. McCullough, Gen’!l. Mgr. M.D. Thomason, Ass’t men / 








B: C. Godwin, Pres. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 


J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring, Drop Siding. 
Poplar, Oak, Gum 
Mixed Cars if desired. 






Lathrop 
Lumber Co. 


Lathrop, 
Ala. 








LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, CG. P. A. 


Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
CANDY, LA. 









Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 








FLORIDA : 
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| Gummer Gypress Co. } 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
GC y press Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City i 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 





WATERTOWN 
5 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—The lumber mill operators of Everett 
are troubled just now by the possibility of a log 
shortage. The chief concern of the shingle men 
is the scarcity of labor due to illness, a mild form 
of influenza having depleted the ranks until many’ 
of these plants are running short handed and one 
of the smaller Clough properties is idle. Winter 
is hanging on in the woods and the snow lies deep. 
Loggers find it impossible to obtain crews, and the 
supply of raw material both from the Olympic 
Peninsula and the Cascade Mountain territory is 
far below normal. Booming ponds at the mills 
here are nearing exhaustion and some mills, not- 
ably the big Weyerhaeuser plants, may be com- 
pelled to shut down temporarily. 

Shingle men voice an unwonted optimism this 
week over the prospect of a better market and in- 
creased demand as the Atlantic territory thaws 
out after its spell of winter. There has been a 
slight stiffening of prices, attributed, however, 
more to the lack of normal increase of output to 
meet a somewhat improved demand than to the 
demand itself. 

Eleven ships sailed from Everett this week, tak- 
ing a total of 10,100,000 feet of forest products. 
Five of these were in the coastwise trade, four 
started to the Orient, and two to the Atlantic 
coast. Among the last named was a vessel taking 
4,000,000 feet from the Weyerhaeuser mills. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—There has been another curtailment 
in logging operations, due to a snowfall thruout 
the Pacific Northwest, with depth varying from 
one to two feet in the camps. The snow appears 
to be general except for a narrow strip of country 
adjoining tidewater. Logging camps are down, 
and probably 3,500 men are idle in Washington 
and Oregon. A break in the weather came Wednes- 
day, with a heavy rain from the southwest, and 
signs of a Chinook wind. The interruption of 
logging, which will last for a short time only, has 
come when the supply of fir is scarcely equal to 
the demand, and all rafts offered for sale quickly 
change hands. Apparently, there is a small ac- 
cumulation of cedar. The market for cedar logs 
is soft, with a limited number of shingle rafts sell- 
ing at $20 and $21, as compared with the base 
of $22. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association re- 
view for the week ending Feb. 11 contains these 
figures: Production, 79,053,969 feet, 11 percent 
below normal; orders, 69,847,300 feet, or 12 per- 
cent below production ; shipments, 68,450,609 feet, 
or 2 percent below orders. <A total of 45 percent 
of new business was for water delivery. It 
amounted to 31,147,300 feet, of which 20,747,220 
feet will move coastwise and intercoastal; and 10,- 
400,080 feet will move export. New business for 
delivery by rail amounted to 1,290 carloads. Forty- 
three percent of the week’s lumber shipments 
moved by water. This amounted to 29,450,609 
feet, of which the domestic clearances accounted 
to 17,896,705 feet and overseas clearances for 
11,553,904 feet. Rail shipments amounted to 1,300 
cars. Unfilled domestic cargo orders total 104.,- 
468,313 feet; and unfilled export orders, 91,629,737 
feet. Unfilled rail trade orders total 4,287 car- 
loads. 

Wingate Moorehead, of Kansas City, arrived in 
Seattle this week with a view to locating in the 
Pacific Northwest. He aims to secure experience 
in the manufacture and sale of west Coast forest 
products, thereby supplementing his knowledge of 
southern pine. Up to the present time he has been 
employed in two southern mills and retail yards, 
and has put in a year in a sales office in Kansase 
City. Mr. Moorehead is now visiting relatives in 
Vancouver, B. C. He is a son of J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Kansas City. 

At the wholesalers’ luncheon Thursday, Jesse I. 
Cutler, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, aroused unusual interest thru a 
discussion of the topic, “Milling and Sorting in 
Transit,” showing especially where the wholesal- 
ers had overlooked some opportunities. C. J. 
Hogue, director of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, spoke briefly on market extension service, 
and H. S. Stronach, field man of the bureau, gave 
a timely address on opportunities awaiting the 
wholesaler. Ed H. Luke, of the red cedar depart- 
ment of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., presided. 

Robert E. Seeley, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co., presided at the Wednesday luncheon of shingle 
wholesalers and manufacturers. The feature was 
“Questions and Answers,” resulting in considerable 
light being thrown on marketing and shipping con- 


ditions, especially with respect to the penalty 
charge. The fact was developed that the transit 
list was at the lowest figure reached in many 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Blunt are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a son. The new- 
comer is heralded as entitled to the Rite-Grade 
emblem, from the fact that his fond daddy is 
assistant secretary and manager of the Rite-Grade 
Shingle Association. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—All] mills in the Raymond district, 
with the exception of the Hart-Wood and the 
Hanify, are running full time. It has been stated 
that the Hart-Wood interests will operate their 
Raymond mill exclusively in the fir cargo trade, 
and handle their rail and spruce cut thru the 
Quinault mill. 

According to E. C. Richmond, of Raymond, sec- 
retary and manager of the Willapa Harbor Traffic 
Association, the reduction in freight rates on logs 
recently ordered by the department of public works 
will result in a saving of $75,000 a year to oper- 
ators in that district. 

A new shingle mill is being erected on the north 
fork of the Newaukum River by the Triumph 
Shingle Co. to replace one destroyed by fire. The 
plant will have.a daily capacity of 25,000 shingles, 
Members of the company are C. C. Shaver, F, A. 
Stilson, G. A. Everett and H. M. Stilson. 

A new sawmill also is being erected on the 
Newaukum River. The Wilson Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, is the builder. The members 
of the new firm are R. M. Shaver, a pioneer saw- 
mill man of Lewis County, and S. B. Wilson, B. M. 
Wilson and G. M. Merritt, who formerly operated 
a mill in Thurston County. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 18.—While the local lumber trade is quiet, 
cargo shipments to this port have increased. Com- 
mission men and mill agents are figuring on numer- 
ous inquiries and are maintaining prices pretty 
well under the circumstances. The local building 
demand is good. While the southern California 
yards are not doing much cargo buying, they are 
doing a good retail business. Douglas fir ship- 
ments are too heavy at times, and with an in- 
crease of eighteen steamers in the coastwise trade 
this year there is danger of breaking the market 
in order to keep the boats running. Several ves- 
sels are now tied up. 

Export business continues rather quiet. Prices 
are being maintained. Japan is now buying but 
little while waiting for last year’s purchases to be 
used. Business with Australia is slow, as far as 
new orders are concerned, but there are inquiries. 
Business with the United Kingdom is looking up. 

Large export shipments were made from the Co- 
lumbia River and the Northwest last month on old 
orders. Prospects are considered favorable for 
business later in the year. The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., this city, sold 10,000,000 
feet during the week, principally to Japan and 
China, 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, has orders 
ahead for 5,000,000 feet or more. Offers for Aus 
tralian business are being considered and a ship- 
ment of 1,700,000 feet is being loaded at Pureka. 
A shipment of 1,440,000 feet of ties has just been 
made to the west coast of South America. 

W. G. Durbin, supervisor of the Modoc national 
forest, has been assigned to the work of insect 
control, headquartered at Klamath Falls. The 
Government has appropriated $150,000 for use in 
waging warfare on the pine beetle. 

J. T. Carr, of Dubuque, Iowa, has purchased the 
retail lumber interests of the Adams Lumber Co., 
this city, and nine retail yards at various points 
in California are included. The Sterling Lumber 
Co. has been formed to handle this business, with 
F. G. Duttle as president and J. T. Carr, vice 
president. A full assortment of Pacific coast woods 
is carried. The Adams Lumber Co. continues to 
operate its wholesale business. The officers re- 
cently elected are: B. W. Adams, president; M. D. 
Adams, vice president, and E. S. Page, secretary- 
treasurer. The Adams Lumber Co. sells the lumber 
produced by the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 

The Goodyear Redwood Co., R. T. Bourns, gen- 
eral manager, is now operating its two steam 
schooners, Helen P,. Drew and Phoeniaz, from Elk, 
Mendocino County, to Pittsburg, Calif. All of this 
company’s cut is being taken by the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co. under a long term contract. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., and’ W. A. Pickering, one of the 
owners, are here to close contracts for installing 4 
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large battery of dry kilns at the sugar pine mill 
at Standard. 


A. W. Heavenrich, general manager of the Ma- 
dera Sugar Pine Co., reports stocks greatly dimin- 
ished and comparatively little shop unsold. There 
is a great deal of snow in the mountains back of 
Madera. Mr. Heavenrich is interested also in the 
new Sugar Pine Lumber Co., which is preparing to 
build a large mill near Fresno. Work will be 
pushed ahead. 


Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are still 
moving quite a volume of fir to California. Some 
good sales of specials have been made, while yard 
stock business has been light. Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick is paying a visit to the mills at St. Helens, 
Ore. 


According to Arthur Cahill, of Sudden & 
Christenson, lumber and shipping, the company 
is bringing large shipments of fir to its San Fran- 
cisco yards with the idea of accumulating a re- 
serve, but orders have kept unsold stocks com- 
paratively light. The steamer Edna Christenson 
has just arrived here with 2,150,000 feet. 


The Red River Lumber Co., of Westwood, has 
eastern inquiries for white and sugar pine shop 
and uppers and despite the snow prompt shipments 
have been made from the large dry sheds. The 
mill is cutting about 350,000 feet a day. Stocks 
of shop and uppers are light. Archie Walker, of 
Minneapolis, is paying a visit to Willis J. Walker, 
vice president, at the San Francisco office. 


The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is operat- 
ing the redwood mill at Eureka with one 9-hour 
shift. Good shipments are being made to the 
yards at San Pedro and Los Angeles. Market 
conditions are unchanged. The fir mill at Astoria, 
Ore., is making fair shipments. 


F. B. Hutchens, manager of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., is in the city. The company’s white 
and sugar pine mill at Susanville recently closed 
down. But an early start can be made if ad- 
visable. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
who is paying a visit to his San Francisco office, is 
optimistic. According to reports received here the 
eastern situation is looking up. The San Francisco 
office will buy and sell practically all Coast woods. 


Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors are: 
S. W. Dwinnell, of Macdoel; W. E. Lamm, of Kla- 
math Falls; Fred Shallock, of Klamath Falls, and 
R. S. Fisher, of Chicago. 


J. H. Emmert, president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., has returned from an extensive eastern trip. 
J. H. Browne and P. C. MecNevin are in the city. 
Donald Macdonald has gone to Scotia with H. E. 
Crawford, resident manager. The “B’ mill has 
been undergoing repairs and dry stocks of redwood 
are none too large. 


Louis Gerlinger, of the Gerlinger-Anderson Co., 
Portland, is here looking over lumber conditions. 


George Hoxie is promoting a new lumber com- 
pany in this city. In conjunction with other resi- 
dents of Fresno, he plans to acquire the properties 
of the old Hume-Bennett Lumber Cé., purchase 
Government timber and start a new operation. 


William J. Wagstaff, a prominent wholesale lum- 
berman of Oshkosh, Wis., has been spending a few 
days in the city on a tour of the Coast. 


J. B. Montgomery, of J. B. Montgomery & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., passed thru the city on his way 
to the Northwest after having spent some time in 
southern California, accompanied by his wife. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—The cargo outlook continues to im- 
prove and millmen are planning to take advan- 
tage of it, some of them by making improvements 
and extensions. Recently the chief interest in the 
water business has centered in Anacortes, where 
two companies have announced their intention of 
engaging in that trade. This week the Morrison 
Mill Co. announced that it had acquired property 
in expectation of entering the cargo trade and that 
it would at once build a dock, which will be 340 
feet long and will be equipped with electrically 
operated machinery for rapid handling. <A few 
days before the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. stated 
that it would enter the cargo business and it is 
building a dock now. Both these concerns will con- 
tinue to make boxes. The Anacortes Lumber & 
Box Co. has resumed the operation of its sawmill, 
planing mill and part of its box factory. Box 
shook shipments from this port continue large. 
This week the steamship Nyanza loaded there 
1,250,000 feet of lumber and shooks for Tampico 
and then shifted to the Blaine plant of the Morri- 
son Mill Co. for a thousand tons of shooks. 

Cargo loadings this week were the steamship 
Henry 8S. Grove, 750,000 feet for the east coast, 
and the schooner Mary BH. Foster, 700,000 feet for 
Hawaii, both loading at the Bloedel Donovan 
docks; steamship Siskiyou, 1,100,000 feet at the 


E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s mill for California, and 
the steamship Griffco, 140,000 feet of lumber and 
200,000 lath at the docks of the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. for California. The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills have an Australian order. 

At Blaine every mill is operating and some 
shingle shipments were made this week. About 
the only idleness evident in the lumber industry 
was in mills that are soon to resume activity and 
in logging camps closed by a heavy snowfall. These 
camps will be running again next week. 


Anacortes is on the point of, going ahead with 
its Cape Sante waterway improvement, providing 
for a dredged channel 33,400 feet long and 250 feet 
wide, for which a Federal appropriation of $89,- 
000 was granted in 1919. Plans for this work are 
now under discussion. 


J. P. Smith, Skagit County lumberman, has pur- 
chased in Whatcom County 210 acres of land, 
mostly improved, for $20,000. 


Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, left this week for a vaca- 
tion in California. 


James L. Gilfilen, president of the Dakota Creek 
Lumber Co., reports that the coal company in 
which he is heavily interested has discovered a fine 
body of coal at Silver Beach, a Bellingham suburb. 
The company has been mining coal at another 
point a mile distant. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—Another big week for waterfront mills 
was reported, the carriers in port loading lumber 
including: For California, Stanwood, at Dempsey 
mill; Ryder Hanify, at North End mill; Santa Inez, 
Tidewater mill; Phyllis, at Defiance mill; H. B. 
Lovejoy, and Quinault. For New York, K. I. Luck- 
enback and Tiverton, at St. Paul mill; Selma City 
and Henry S. Grove. For the Orient, West Ivan, 
at Definance mill; Horaisan Maru, at St. Paul mill; 
Denmark Maru, Italy Maru, and Princess. 


Lower freight rates on lumber to the Atlantic 
seaboard by intercoastal steamship lines are pre- 
dicted following the reported action of the inter- 
coastal conference in giving all lines the right to 
take cargoes at any rate they wish. Immediately 
following the conference action, rates dropped and 
space has been offered at as low as $12 a thousand 
feet. If this rate is maintained it is expected by 
lumbermen that the cargo movement to the east 
coast will be greatly increased. 


A new logging camp, known as the Johnston & 
McMurray camp, has been opened at Sunrise Beach 
near Tacoma. The firm is said to have about two 
years work on hand in the district. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Feb. 20.—Following out its policy of giving its 
customers the very best service possible the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. has opened a supervisory sales 
office at 538 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and has placed in charge, as superintendent of 
sales, W. M. Nichols, who will direct the affairs of 
that office under the supervision of E. P. Keefe, 
sales manager of the company with headquarters 
at Clear Lake. 


In common with other Coast concerns, the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. has experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in maintaining that degree of contact with 
its customers and sales representatives essential to 
the most effective merchandising of its high class 
products. Thru the opening of this office in Minne- 
apolis it is intended to eliminate the slack in the 
selling organization and maintain an efficient, ener- 
getic and smooth running force that at all times 
will uphold the high standard of service aimed at 
by the company. B. R. Lewis, vice president and 
general manager, has insisted always that the re- 
tailer is entitled to good stocks, well manufac- 
tured, and to the very best service that can be 
rendered, and in line with this policy the company 
is manufacturing and shipping some of the best 
lumber and shingles that go into the northwestern 
market. In opening the Minneapolis office the in- 
tention is to carry out the policy of Mr. Lewis to 
render to the retailer the highest standard of 
service that conditions will permit. 


In addition to directing the salesmen from the 
Minneapolis office, information will be disseminated 
to the trade and that office will be prepared at all 
times to serve the dealers in any way possible, and 
the prospective customers as well as the many satis- 
fied users of Clear Lake stock are urged to take 
advantage of the service that office is prepared to 
render. 


Under the general direction of Sales Manager 
E. P. Keefe, and the immediate supervision of W. M. 
Nichols as superintendent of sales in charge of 
the Minneapolis office, the Clear Lake company at 
present has in the field the following trade repre- 
sentatives: W. K. Moore, Montana; A. H. Thiele, 
South Dakota; J. H. McArthur, Minneapolis; C. C, 
Shapleigh, Iowa; Roy B. Dean, Wisconsin. 
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Lumber and Timbers of Quality 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











LONGFIR JOISTS 
anoBIG TIMBERS 


ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILLS. 
Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 
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I FERRY-BAKER LUMBER cof 
IBA, WASP. 


Builders of Trade 


for lumber dealers are those products 
plainly stamped with the manufac- 
turer’s trade mark, as for example our 











Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Yertical WTR STEPPING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


in any 
quantity 


Let ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ products help 
you build business and bring repeat 
orders. 


Write for prices on straight or mixed car. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 





General Office and Mills, 











Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (retos Pine 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


= Seattle, Washington 
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LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Feb. 20.—Thru the combined efforts of the White 
Pine Association and the chamber of commerce, 
the New York Central railroad has issued a tariff, 
effective March 9, permitting the privilege of stop- 
ping lumber in transit here for dressing, planing 
or resawing. 
ceived over the New York Central railroad from its 
connections in Buffalo, Black Rock and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., can be stopped here, unloaded in the 
yards for dressing, planing or resawing and held 
for a period not exceeding twelve months and for- 
warded on the thru rate from originating point to 
destination. Greater activity in the yards and mills 
at the Tonawandas is expected to result from this 
arrangement. 

A telegram from New York this afternoon an- 
nounced the death in that city this morning of Dan- 
iel Callahan, lumber buyer for Steinway & Sons, 
piano manufacturers. Mr. Callahan was here re- 
cently to complete the shipment of a big consign- 
ment of lumber, purchased from the Kelsey Hard- 
wood Co., to New York. 

The newly elected directors of the chamber of 
commerce include M. M. Smith, of the Dock & 
Mill Lumber Co., and William H. Stradella, of the 
Northern Lumber Co. 

Becker, Moore & Co., manufacturers of ‘wood 
flour, made application today for a permit to con- 
struct a $75,000 plant on the property on Tona- 
wanda Island, formerly occupied by White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell. The company consumes lumber 


waste. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 21.—Contracts awarded for New England 
building construction during the week ending Feb. 
14 are valued at $1,882,100, comparing with $1,387,- 
300 for the corresponding week a year ago. Books 
of the Boston Building Department for the first 
fifteen days of this month show permit costs of 
$1,360,000. Evidence is accumulating that 1922 
will be a year of unusual building activity thruout 
New England. 

The Lumber Trade Club, an organization of lum- 
bermen operating in Boston and vicinity, gave a 
dinner at Riverbank Court, Cambridge, last week. 
It was an enjoyable affair planned more for social 
diversion than for business profit. 

Sale of the entire plant of the Winnisimmet 
Ship Yard (Inc.), Chelsea, Mass., has been ordered 
by the receivers. This plant was planned primarily 
for the construction of wooden vessels. The sale 
dates are March 1, 2 and 3. 

The Boston schooner Fred W. Thurlow has been 
chartered to load lumber at Jacksonville, Fla., for 
Boston. The Boston schooner Jda S. Dow has been 
chartered to load railroad ties at Jacksonville for 
this city. 

The British steamship Bonny, which arrived ear- 
lier this month with 4,000 tons of African mahog- 
any for Palmer & Parker Co., 103 Medford street, 
Charlestown, was so heavily laden she could not get 
up the Mystic River to the company’s wharf and 
it was necessary to lighter the cargo. The U. S. 
Shipping Board’s steamship Sabatawan is now on 
the West African coast loading another 4,000-ton 
cargo of mahogany for this concern, and the steam- 
ship Norwegian is due to begin loading a similar 
cargo there about March 15. From the Gold Coast 
to Boston is about a four weeks’ voyage, so the 
Boston stock of mahogany logs should be increased 
by some 8,000 tons before the end of April. A pas- 
senger on the Bonny was G. 8. Cole, connected with 
the Mengel interests of Louisville, Ky., who are 
operating in African mahogany from headquarters 
in Axim. Ralph Sawyer, son of one of the princi- 
pals of Palmer & Parker Co., will return to West 
Africa early this spring to resume his duties as a 
mahogany log buyer for this concern. 

The Danish steamship Texas has arrived from 
Scandinavian ports with 1,400 tons of woodpulp 
for Boston, 1,500 tons for Baltimore and 900 tons 
for Philadelphia. 
rial are now being brought across seas from 
northern and northeastern Europe. 

Western factory flooring is being offered here at 
$34.50. Business has been done in northern makes 
at as little as $35, but some firms are asking as 
much as $40. Business in spruce dimension, 17-foot 
and up, f.o.b. Boston, is being reported at $45. 

Bids closed today for the erection of a group of 
six buildings in Cambridge for Mason & Hamlin 
Co., large piano manufacturers. This company is a 
very large consumer of lumber, especially the choice 
hardwoods and cabinet woods. 

The Boston School Committee is inviting bids 
for lumber for school purposes, to be submitted be- 
fore noon on Feb. 27. Successful bidders will be 
required to file bonds for at least 25 percent of 
the value of their bids. The city supply depart- 
ment has been receiving bids for 550,000 feet of 
rough merchantable spruce. The bids closed yes- 
terday noon. 

There have been several visitors here recently 
from the west Coast, including E. B. Day, presi- 
dent of the Federal Lumber Co.; C. F. Lindner, 


Under this arrangement lumber re-, 


Heavy shipments of this mate- © 


treasurer of Henry D. Davis Co.; W. Bristow, spe- 
cial represenative of Mutual Timber Mills; Thomas . 
R. Parks, Mr. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills; Mr. McCormick and Mr. Bauman, 
of Charles R. McCormick & Co. All were interested 
in the proposal to stimulate trade in Douglas fir 
and other Pacific coast forest products by the de- 
velopment of a large lumber terminal in Boston or 
Providence. 

Capt. Pillsbury, of the United States Army, sta- 
tioned at South Boston, is advocating the develop- 
ment of the waterfront property known for years as 
the Cow Pasture, which he thinks might be utilized 
in the development of the local lumber industry. 
There is no charge for landing cargoes here. The 
only cost is the insignificant item of about $6 or 
$7 for staking each of the flat cars. Among the 
local firms especially interested in west Coast lum- 
ber are H. W. Blanchard Co., Wendell F. Brown 
Co., Hall Lumber Co., Clifton F. Leatherbee and 
Perry & Whitney Co. 

It is reported here this week that the Morse & 
Buffum Co., Providence, R. I., will represent the 
Mutual Timber Mills following the recent visit 
there of W. Bristow. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 20.—The local southern pine market during 
the last week showed much greater activity. No 
advances were noted, altho it is said that No. 3 
common and some items of No. 2 are firmer. All 
orders are for immediate shipment, apparently to 
cover actual shortages. The weather has im- 
proved and shipments are increasing. One large 
concern reports orders for the last week about 
25 percent above production, and its prices are 
very firm. 

Local hardwood manufacturers report the mar- 
ket considerably improved. Prices remain firm and 
inquiries and orders have been heavier. The de- 
mand seems to be general. The supply of logs is 
reported very short on account of unfavorable 
weather. The weather is much improved now, 
however. The volume of business expected from 
furniture manufacturers is not materializing, but 
demand from the building trades and the automo- 
bile industry is heavy. 

The plant of the Finkbine Lumber Co. at Dlo, 
Miss., is closed down on account of an accident. 
Repairs are being rushed. The mill will resume 
about Thursday. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 20.—The Louisiana Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, organized some months ago, has completed its 
directorate, the lumber industry being represented 
thereon by H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Jeanerette, and Fred Salmen, of the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., New Orleans and 
Slidell. W. B. Gillican, of the Gillican-Chipley Co., 
naval stores operator, is also a director. The asso- 
ciation has organized a legal department under 
the direction of John Dymond, jr., prominent New 
Orleans attorney; and an income tax service de- 
partment in charge of J. Y. Fauntleroy & Co. 
Bryan Bell, who aided in organizing the associa- 
tion, continues as its manager and reports that 
applications for membership are coming in rapidly. 

Lumber exporters in the Gulf district are more 
or less interested in the effort to secure an appro- 
priation for harbor improvement at Gulfport, Miss., 
from the Mississippi legislature. A bill carrying 
$50,000 for that purpose was defeated in the Mis- 
sissippi house some time ago. Last week its recon- 
sideration was moved, and after reducing the ap- 
propriation to $40,000, the house passed it by 
vote of 75 to 40. Advocates of the measure predict 
that it will pass the senate and win approval by 
the governor. Gulfport interests believe this ten- 
der of State aid will persuade Congress to treat 
their port more liberally. They are aiming at se- 
curing a 26-foot channel depth to the Gulfport 
piers. 

A fire of undetermined origin, which destroyed 
several residences, attacked the lumber yards of 


the Frerichs Lumber Co. last Wednesday night, 


destroying lumber of an estimated value of $10,000, 
partly insured. 

T. Hoffman-Olsen, Danish consul at New Orleans 
and a prominent lumber exporter here, arrived in 
New York last Wednesday from Europe, where he 
has been attending to business for some months. 
He will return to New Orleans in a few days. 
Most of his stay abroad was spent in Denmark. 
His business and consular affairs here have been 
looked after during his absence by his brother, 
Ingemann Olsen. 

J. Lewis Dantzler, president of the Standard 
Export Lumber Co., left last Saturday for New 
York on a business mission. 

Leland L. Smith, former manager of the lumber 
department of W. R. Grace & Co., and R. M. Cust, 
formerly manager of the Finkbine Lumber ‘Co.’s 
New Orleans office, have organized the firm of Smith 
& Cust, to engage in the commission and whole- 
sale lumber business. The new firm has opened 
offices here. Messrs. Smith and Cust are both well 
known to the trade. 
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LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 20.—There has been very little change in 
the lumber market during the last week. Buying 
holds up about as well as could be expected, with 
some mills reporting orders enough to insure them 
full-time operations for the next ninety days, 
other plants reporting business rather slow. Im- 
proved weather conditions have given a better tone 
to business and logging operations are being re- 
sumed. Those engaged in the sash and door side 
of the industry report a very unsatisfactory trade 
for the first half of the month. The demand con- 
tinues for boards and dimension and prices as a 
whole hold firm. Buyers in this territory are not 
purchasing in large volume, hoping that reduc- 
tions in freight rates will take place before spring. 
Building conditions continue to improve. In Lake 
Charles permits for the first half of February are 
almost as great as for the whole of January. 

The Krause & Managan Lumber Co., of West- 
lake, La., closed down its Westlake plant Feb. 18 
permanently, the available timber supply owned 
in the Westlake territory having been logged. The 
Westlake mill has been in operation almost con- 
tinuously for over twenty years. It was formerly 
the Miller-Perkins Lumber Co. The Krause & 
Managan Lumber Co. operates several other mills 
of considerable importance in this territory, and 
with the closing of the Westlake plant will devote 
its entire time to other interests. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Feb. 21.—The following cargoes cleared from 
Pensacola last week: Lisboa with 107,684 feet 
pine for Denia, 16,658 feet red gum and 256,469 
feet of pine for Valencia; Lewis Brothers with 
553,256 feet pine lumber and 39,180 feet pine 
deals for Valencia ; Lewis Beauchamp with 339,000 
feet pine lumber for Vera Cruz; Gaston with 209,- 
100 feet pine lumber for Cienfuegos. 

The cargo of the schooner Golden State was 
burned at sea, together with that vessel. The 
schooner left here five days previous to the fire 
with a cargo of 967,089 feet of lumber for Con- 
ecepcion. The Italian bark Escambia suffered heav- 
ily in a Gulf storm and sailed back here for re- 
pairs. This vessel lost more than half of her deck- 
load of deals and boards. 

With a view to encouraging industry, the town 
council of Carrabelle, Fla., has voted ten years’ 
tax exemption for the Philips Lumber Co., which is 
erecting a new mill at this point. This mill will 
be ready for operation in a week or ten days. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 20.—Except for better inquiry for round 
lots of lumber and timber, local market conditions 
have shown no improvement in the last week. 
Shipments, both foreign and domestic, were under 
normal. Prices are about the same as ten days 
ago. Exports of lumber and timber amounted to 
only about 1,400,000 feet of pitch pine boards, and 
100,000 feet of pitch pine timber. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, taking 683,000 feet of pitch pine. One 
shipment of 700,000 feet of pitch pine lumber and 
timber went coastwise to Boston, Mass., and a 
Mallory steamer took over 500,000 feet of pitch 
pine lumber and timber and cross ties to New York. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 20.—This section has experienced during 
the last week probably the worst weather of the 
winter. Norfolk was under with 5 inches of snow 
on Feb. 16 and a like snowfall was experienced 
thruout Virginia and also in North Carolina and 
farther south. Prior to that time heavy rains 
had fallen. Shipments, logging and manufactur- 
ing have been slowed up so that air dried stocks 
are materially curtailed. Prices of kiln dried 
North Carolina pine as a consequence have 
strengthened. Sales during last week were larger 
than for the week previous and there is undoubt- 
edly a disposition to buy in larger volume. The 
number of inquiries is larger. Most millmen have 
unhesitatingly returned orders offered at cut prices. 
There is a spirit of healthy optimism pervading the 
entire lumber trade. The amount of unsold stock 
is small. 

Inquiry for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better has been 
good, but during last week there was a large in- 
crease in sales. A number of mills are oversold, 
and stocks at others are small. The price is being 
firmly maintained. There is also a good demand 
for No. 2 and better stock widths and 5/4 and 
thicker edge, but sales have not developed vary 
rapidly. The demand for 4/4 edge No. 3 by plan- 
ing mills in the South is growing steadily. No. 3 
stock widths are also in good demand and rather 
hard to buy. More attention is now being paid to 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts, especially in 
New England. 

There has been a better sale of 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, rough and dressed, both for rail and cargo 


shipment, with many mills either sold ahead or 
sold up to the saw and indisposed to sell ahead 
except at an advance. Cargo inquiries call for 
edge and stock widths of No. 1 box. Edge No. 2 
4/4 box is also moving briskly, with several large 
mills out of the market. The stock widths of No. 
2 box are in good demand, rough and dressed, with 
6- and 8-inch still scarce. Buyers are countering 
with lower offers on No. 2 box, but most millmen 
are holding firm and in many instances land the 
business. 

There has been a gradual and steady improve- 
ment in the demand for flooring, thin ceiling, 
partition and dressed stock boards. No. 2 and 
better ;-inch ceiling continues very active, and 
the same is true of roofers. The price of roofers 
has stiffened. Prices of other dressed items show 
little change. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 20.—The market continues fairly active. In 
some instances mills appear to have cut their lists 
to move surplus items of shed stock. The demand 
for higher grades can not be said to be very 
heavy, but all indications are that No. 1 common 
and lower grades are really in better demand than 
they were fifteen days agd. Weather has curtailed 
shipments. From all reports obtainable the small 
mills have not been able to operate more than 50 
percent of the time for the last sixty days. Orders 
and inquiries are very numerous, particularly for 
stocks to be shipped in sixty and ninety days. 
Mills will accept but very little such business. 
They have good order files and prefer to clean 
them up before accepting additional business, un- 
less at better prices. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 20.—This week’s bookings were less than 
last week’s by a few cars. The price situation is 
about the same; there is not much fluctuation. 
Upper grade flooring is declining, and there is some 
weakness in dimension. Common boards are in a 
good position, but a slight easing of prices has 
been noticed. Most orders are for mixed cars. In- 
dustrials are buying some stock. The railroads 
are making a few purchases, but car items are not 
being bought at recent prices. Production has 
been normal. Hardwood demand from some indus- 
tries is good; in others, slack; the general tone 
being fair. Production by the large producers is 
about normal. Stocks of FAS are low, but there 
are fair stocks of common. Hardwood flooring is 
in good demand, prices being about on the same 
level as for some weeks. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 20.—The market is about the same as it 
was a week ago. The mills report receiving a 
number of orders calling for delayed shipment, 
as the dealers do not want the stock to come in 
while they are having so much heavy winter 
weather up North. Production has been at a rather 
low ebb for a month past on account of excess of 
rain in the South, but there have been only a few 
rainy days in the last two weeks, so the weather 
has averaged better of late than for about a 
month previously. There is little life to the lum- 
ber industry, however, and prices are no incentive 
to large production. Mill stocks are lower than 
usual for this period of the year and it would 
not take much demand to bring about a general 
broken condition of stocks. 

Wholesale buyers have been more in evidence 
among the mills the last few days than for some 
time past. Where the mills are closed down, and 
many of them are only operating on limited time, 
they are not inclined to accept orders for future 
shipment, fearing cancelations if the market de- 
clines, and if it goes up they will not get the 
benefit of the advance. So the general tendency 
among the mills is to ship what they have to, 
just as the dealers up North are simply buying 
for immediate needs. 

The greatest item of demand for the retail yards 
now seems to be 6-inch No. 2 center match, and 
10-inch No. 2 boards and shiplap. Dimension is 
in very light demand, but stocks are very light, 
and some items are hard to get in straight cars. 
Altho shipments have been slow on account of the 
weather for a period of six weeks, mills report 
very few cancelations, indicating that the dealers 
who have orders placed with them are needing the 
stock and are not transferring orders from one 
mill to another to any great extent. Ordinarily 
present conditions would presage an advance in 
prices, but the mills now say they will look for 
an advanced market when it shows up. 

J. L. Lancaster, receiver for the Texas & Pacific 
Railway, spent one day here recently as the guest 
of his school days’ friend, E. A. Frost, president 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. Among the 
courtesies shown him was a luncheon, at which 
Mr. Frost had a number of other representative 
business men. Mr. Lancaster ina statement about 
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Box Shooks 


Years of experience in manu- 
facturing and shipping shooks to 
both the domestic and export 
trade enable us to guarantee satis- 
factory service. 


Our line also embraces veneer 
products, cottonwood egg cases 
and 


| Fir, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Pine Lumber 


We can quickly furnish any- 
thing you need and do it ina 
way that will make you a steady 
customer. Let us prove it. 


C. M. Post Box & Lumber Co., 


Sales Office: 
Securities Building, 


Seattle, Wash. 














Fe, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in straight or mixed cars 
of Fir Flooring, drop siding, ceiling, di- 
mension and leehe-th ock boards, 


shiplap—Cedar Siding and 
“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins white Building 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. | 


The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
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Pacific Creosoting Co. 
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Canadian Lath 


We offer for prompt ship- 
ment all grades— 


38 x 1%” —4’ and 32” 


WHITE PINE 
RED PINE 
JACK PINE 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


Brewster Loud Lumber Co. 
508 Lincoln Bldg.. DETROIT, MICH. 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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Geo. T. Mickle 


Rail 


Cargo Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 
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Timber 

Ties _ Spruce 
Yard Stoc 

Mine Timbers Hemlock 
Railroad Red Cedar 
Material Port 


Orford Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 
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Port Orford Cedar 


Rived (Split) Cants 


(for Battery Separator Stock) 





Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 





Buehner Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Fir and Spuce Lumber 





General Sales Offices: 

















% PORTLAND, OREGON 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


business conditions, said the general situation was 
improving, tho somewhat slowly, and stated that 
Shreveport had shown the best record of any city 
on the Texas & Pacific the last year in the matter 
of shipments. He said the road had spent $2,000,- 
000 in Louisiana last year and would spend a 
great deal more this year. 

The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce a few 
days ago elected officers for the new year and 
honored the lumber fraternity again, R. T. Moore 
being elected president. Mr. Moore, besides being 
active vice president of the Commercial National 
Sank, is a prominent lumberman, being identified 
especially in the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co.’s official 


family. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Feb. 20.—As an illustration of how the timber 
of the Ozarks is being misused and wasted, a load 
of heating wood delivered at the Rogers (Ark.) 
Community Club cottage was more than two-thirds 
black walnut. The load sold for $2. Made into 
dressing tables and chairs for ‘‘milady’s” room, its 
value should run into hundreds of dollars. 

J. H. (Cotton) Smith, general superintendent of 
the Standard Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, for several 
years and connected with that company and its 
successor for the last twenty years, has resigned, 
effective March 1, and will engage in the lumber 
brokerage business at Fort Smith. He will be 
succeeded at the local plant by W. H. Dawson, 
now superintendent of the millwork plant. Fred 
C. Peterson, assistant to Mr. Dawson, will succeed 
him in his present capacity. 

The directors of the Miller Lumber Co., Mari- 
anna—M. D. Miller, T. J. Miller, C. N. Houch, 
IWugh Mixon and W. 8S. McClintock—met recently 
and elected officers as follows: M. D. Miller, presi- 
dent and manager; T. J. Miller, vice president ; 
C. N. Houch, secretary-treasurer. The capacity of 
this mill is 125,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day. 
After having been closed since November, work was 
resumed yesterday. Two hundred and fifty men are 
employed. 

Perhaps the largest retail lumber order ever re- 
ceived at England, Ark., was filled by H. Galloway 
and the Arkmo Lumber Co. The order was placed 
by A. E. Wright, planter, of Plum Bayou, who 
plans to build two large plantation homes. It re- 
quired a train of fifty waggns to transport the 
material. The wagons were loaded within three 
hours after they arrived in England. 

The Chapman & Dewey box factory, Marked 
Tree, Ark., which was dismantled and stopped 
operations some ten years ago, is now being re- 
modeled and operations will be resumed at the 
plant before the summer passes, according to re- 
cent report. Beside this plant the C. & D. people 
are working both their band mills 10 hours each 
day, and so far are finding ready markets for their 
lumber. ‘The Pierce sawmill and the Algoa stave 
mill are also running each day ten hours. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 21.—Tho cold weather has hampered build- 
ing to a great extent of late, the tone in trade 
circles is distinctly more optimistic. The mills 
in this city are figuring upon a large aggregate 
of bills for interior finish and sash and doors. A 
large proportion of the jobs figured upon during 
the last two months have been started. Construc- 
tion now in sight for this city alone during the 
coming season is around $2,000,000, and moderate 
priced houses were not included. 

Better grades of northern pine lumber are strong 
and lower grades, including box lumber, are hold- 
ing well. One of the sawmill companies has an- 
nounced advances of $1 and $2 in dimension stuff, 
and it is assumed that other operators will follow 
suit. More real interest is being shown in box 
lumber. The mills and jobbers are getting fair 
inquiry from retailers in the cities and towns over 
this territory for the better grades of lumber but, 
with industrial operations curtailed and the agri- 
cultural communities still out of the market, trade 
in the lower grades remains slow. 

Woods operations and shipments of lumber from 
interior mills have been hampered by excessive 
snowfalls recently. In some districts pulpwood 
and tie operators have been compelled to come out 
of the woods. Shipments have been hampered. 
Pulp mill men are reported to be getting nervous 
regarding their supplies. 

Jobbers on this market handling Pacific coast 
lumber have received advices that transcontinental 
lumber rates are likely to be reduced within a 
mcnth or two. A 5%-percent reduction in the lake 
and rail rates for lumber moving from the Pacific 
coast and proportional reduction on lumber from 
mountain territory is reported to be in sight. The 
general reduction in the lumber tariff is expected 
to be about 10 percent. Prior to 1916 between 
three thousand and four thousand cars of lumber 
moved thru Duluth each year. As the penalty 
charge has been taken off at list, operators here 
are hopeful of building up that traffic again. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 21.—After dragging along for several weeks, 
the lumber trade seems to have taken a definite 
turn toward the heavy spring demand that was 
expected. The increase in demand is not confined 
to any particular sections, except that there is very 
little business in the country yards in the middle 
West. Locally trade picked up heavily last week, 
following the building show, and local yards report 
they have done more figuring so far this month than 
the aggregate of February, 1920 and 1921. Other 
cities in this district also are making a good show- 
ing on new building, and trade in the oil fields also 
is reported very good. Increasing prices for grain 
and cattle are the hope of country yard men and 
the improvement already has given them consid- 
erable cheer, except in the wheat belt where, be- 
cause of lack of moisture this winter, the condition 
of the fields will not be known until some weeks 
after the first good rain. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager of the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., who attended the Des Moines 
convention of the Iowa retailers last week, said 
conditions in Iowa were improving and retailers 
expected a good business this spring. 

Clyde Baxter, of the Baxter Lumber Co., is on 


. a business trip to Washington and British Colum- 


bia mills. 

A. C. Porter, who has been with the Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co. for twenty years, and who 
recently was yard manager at Tulsa, Okla., has 
been brought to the Kansas City office and made 
second vice president of the company. 

R. A. Long, chairman of the board, F. M. Ban- 
nister, president, and other officials of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., returned Tuesday from a month’s 
tour of the company’s properties on the Pacific 
coast. Newspaper reports that the Long-Bell com- 
pany was negotiating for other Coast properties 
were denied by Mr. Long and Mr. Bannister. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 21.—The January building permit record 
for this city indicates that the new year will see a 
resumption of activity in large buildings, which 
were few in the big volume of building recorded last 
year. The January record was 290 permits for 
an estimated cost of $1,295,500, compared with 
247 permits for a total of $379,480 in January 
last year. 

Harry K. Brooks, general manager of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co.’s plants at Bend, Ore., has 
been here on business with heads of the company 
and visiting relatives. He reports that the com- 
pany. is running its big sawmill with three shifts 
and is moving its lumber freely. He went from 
here to the East to look into market conditions. 

A. G. Hanson, of Enumclaw, Wash., president 
of the White River Lumber Co., was here last week 
on a short business trip and conferred with F. E. 
Eastman, the company’s representative in this 
market. 

Harry F. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from attendance on the Ne- 
braska Lumber Dealers’ Association meeting at 
Omaha and the Central & Northeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association convention at Des 
Moines. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., has gone west with Mrs. Carpenter, first for a 
short vacation at Coronado Beach, to be followed 
by a visit to the company’s mill at Everett and to 
other north Coast points. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 20.—Ward F. Brown, head of the Brown- 
Bledsoe Lumber Co., wholesale hardwoods, with 
offices in the Munsey Building, this city, left New 
York Feb. 11, with his wife, on the Empress of 
France for an extended trip in Europe, a visit to 
Egypt being also planned. He expects to combine 
recreation and sight-seeing with business, getting 
in touch with lumber trade conditions in the vari- 
ous countries visited and obtaining a line on the 
chances for exports from the United States. 

Galliher & Huguely, an enterprising and progres- 
sive lumber firm of Washington, D. C., last week 
observed the tenth anniversary of its advent in 
the lumber business by moving into handsome new 
offices at Sherman Avenue and W Street, N. W., 
contained in a 2-story building especially erected 
for their use. 

The Herring Lumber Co., which has an office in 
the Phoenix Building on Redmond Street, here, is 
moving its yard to the site on North Avenue and 
at the Western Maryland railroad, which was for- 
merly occupied by a supply company. 

C. Boyce, of the Boyce Hardwood Cue., of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Hartford, Tenn., stopped in Balti- 
more last week while on a business trip thru the 
eastern territory. He called on some of the local 
hardwood men and reported a gradual improve- 
ment in trade. 

George F. M. Hauck, president of T. J. Shryock 
& Co., South Caroline Street, returned last week 
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from a recreation trip of several weeks to Cuba. 
He stated that business on the island was still 
very much unsettled in consequence of the burst- 
ing of the sugar bubble, and that there was on 
nand 12,000,000 pounds of sugar. Labor, he said, 
was working for about 75 cents a day, and the 
prospect of profitable sugar and tobacco cultiva- 
tion was very favorable. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 22.—While business does not seem to be 
picking up very rapidly, what transactions that 
have happened in the lumber industry in this dis- 
trict are satisfactory, and both wholesalers and 
retailers maintain their usual air of optimism, and 
say that prospects for future business are as good 
as can be expected. Buying of summer stock is not 
general, but inquiries are becoming more numer- 
ous, and it is believed that in a month or so there 
will be no dearth of orders. 

The local building situation is a matter of gen- 
eral interest. As was expected, the approach of 
spring is causing a steady increase in house con- 
struction, and that in turn seems to have checked 
the downward tendency of prices in building mate- 
rials, which, dealers say, are likely to harden as 
demand increases. Hence the question is, will 
building costs work still further downward? Build- 
ers and contractors, with few exceptions, seem of 
the opinion that building is about as low priced 
as it will be for several years, and it has been de- 
clared by an expert that building costs will never 
again fall to prewar levels. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—Inland Empire lumbermen were well 
represented at the celebration last Tuesday of the 
thirty-second anniversary of the founding of the 
Davenport Hotel and restaurant. ‘This institution, 
long the headquarters for all lumbermen’s affairs 
and for lumbermen themselves, was founded just 
thirty-two years ago by L. M. Davenport in a 
16x16-foot tent. The business prospered and grew 
till today it is a hotel of 450 rooms. 

Moderation of the winter weather that has pre- 
vailed since early in December has come in the 
form of a chinook during the last few days that is 
carrying off the snow in the open places with con- 
siderable rapidity, but not at a rate to interfere 
with logging operations as yet. 

I. N. Tate, assistant general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., returned the first of the 
week from a short trip east to the Twin Cities. 

David G. Swenson, auditor of the Rosenberry 
Lumber Co., who was in St. Luke’s hospital for a 
minor operation during the holidays and who has 
only been back in harness again for the last few 
weeks, was in Spokane yesterday on business. 

Vic Pierson, well known logger, has been in town 
several days this last week from his camp at Edge- 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 18.—On account of stormy weather with 
deep snow in the woods, many of the logging camps 
in the Columbia River district were compelled to 
shut down Monday of this week shortly after 
having resumed operations. At present about 50 
percent of the camps are in operation. 

Much interest is being shown in the announce- 
ment that a ten days’ course in the kiln drying of 
lumber will be held in this city beginning May 1. 
The course is to be given under the auspices of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

It is reported here that several railroad surveys 
are being made in the Tillamook timber district 
preparatory to new timber developments, with a 
view to doing construction work the latter part of 
this year. 

The Silver Falls Timber Co. resumed cutting at 
its Silverton mill Feb. 6. Sales offices are in this 
city. 

The Island Lumber Co., St. Helens, resumed cut- 
ting lumber Feb. 10 after an idleness of ten months. 

Machinery is being ordered for the Prouty Lum- 
ber Co.’s 120,000-foot capacity electric mill at 
Warrenton, now under construction. 

John Saari, president of the Saari-Roblin Lum- 
ber Co., announced today that F. W. Henderson is 
the company’s new sales manager, succeeding F. W. 
Roblin, who retired Feb. 1. Mr. Henderson two 
and a half years ago came to Portland from Omaha 
and has been representing here the J. F. Greely 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, whose interests he will 
continue to look after. He is well known in the 
lumber trade, particularly in the middle West, 
having been identified for several years with the 
American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo.; the 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, II1., 
and the Adams-Kelly Co., of Omaha. 

J. B. Montgomery, of the J. B. Montgomery Co., 
ebarsh, Pa., was here this week on a buying 

Dp. 


The Pacific Mill & Timber Co., with offices here 
and headquarters in San Francisco, is shipping con- 


siderable lumber to California from Portland by 
water. This week the company loaded the steamer 
Pariso here for San Pedro. O. F. Tipton is the 
Portland manager. 

Frank D. Lee, wholesale lumber dealer, says 
that mill stocks of pine shop are practically ex- 
hausted and that inquiries for pine from eastern 
markets are coming more freely every day. The 
mills in eastern Oregon are making an almost nor- 
mal cut, while those in the Spokane (Wash.) dis- 
trict have not yet resumed operations to any ex- 
tent. 

George B. McLeod, manager for the Hammond 
interests in Oregon, returned this week from a 
visit at the headquarters of the company in San 
Francisco. He states that owing to unusually se- 
vere weather building and many other activities 
have been retarded in California. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 18.—Cargo shipments. from Grays Harbor 
in January, 1922, doubled shipments by water dur- 
ing the same month -in 1921. From Grays Harbor 
there was shipped 53,413,366 feet of lumber in 
fifty-five vessels during last month, while shipments 
in January, 1921, totaled 21,444,000 feet, carried 
in twenty-one vessels. Shipments to the Atlantic 
coast during January aggregated 3,975,000 feet ; 
to foreign ports, 13,463,366 feet, and the remainder 
went to California ports. Vessels clearing for for- 
eign ports from the Harbor today are the San Fran- 
cisco Maru, from the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
for Kobe; the Anne Comeyn, from the Bay City 
Lumber Co., for Shanghai, and the Cold Harbor, 
fromthe National Lumber Manufacturing Co. The 
Glasgow Maru is due to arrive today from Japan. 
Vessels loading cargoes for California are the 
Nehalem, at the A. J. West Lumber Co., and the 
Harnest HW. Meyers, at the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co, 

Alex Poulson, of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co., returned last week from Washington, 
I). C. Mr. Poulson says that the bar dredge for Grays 
Iiarbor is assured if Congress adopts the river and 
harbors budget. Mr. Poulson stated that a shipping 
company in New York, owner of fifty ships, assured 
him that as soon as the bar was removed it would 
send eight of its large carriers to Grays Harbor for 
cargoes. 

Snow closed a number of shingle mills, and shut 
down several logging camps during last week. The 
shutdown of the logging camps’ was only temporary. 

W. T. Culver, general manager of the Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Co., owner of the National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, is here from Lud- 
ington, Mich. Mr. Culver is visiting his daughter, 
Mrs. Lewis T. Kniskern. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 20.—There was a slight improvement in 
the southern pine market during last week. Prices 
on all items of Nos. 1 and 2 common stock were 
firm, and in some cases quotations advanced 50 
cents to $1 a thousand. The demand originating 
from the nearby oil fields for 1x10- and 12-inch 
boards, also 2x6- to 2x12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 grades, 
has been heavy. The demand for most items of up- 
pers has been somewhat weak, but B&better finish 
is in good demand. Car material is also moving in 
good volume in upper grades. Incessant rains have 
made logging exceedingly difficult ; production being 
about 50 to 60 percent of normal. Mill stocks are 
badly broken. Mills have heavy stocks of some 
items, and are oversold on many lengths of No. 4 
and No. 2 boards and dimension. 

At the annual meeting of the Hartburg Lumber 
Co. the following directors were elected: W. N. 
Foster, Conroe; Judge W. T. Davis, San Augustine ; 
K. R. Campbell, Houston; E. A. Burrus, Hartburg, 
and T. L. Foster, Beaumont. The directors elected 
the following officers: E. A. Burrus, president and 
treasurer; W. T. Davis, vice president, and T. L. 
Foster, secretary. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., who recently underwent a_ serious 
operation at the John Seely Hospital at Galveston, 
was able to return home this week. 

J. H. Burton, president of J. H. Burton & Co., 
New York City, spent the week-end with the lum- 
bermen of this city. ‘ 

The Gulf Export & Transportation Co., of this 
city, will make shipment of building materials this 
week to its retail yards in Tampico and Tuxpan, 
Mexico. Mr. Bowie, general manager, stated that 
business in and around Tampico is very greatly 
improved, owing to many new oil gushers in nearby 
oil fields. 

The Powell Lumber Co., of Lake Charles, La., 
recently opened up a retail yard in the new Orange 
oil field. C. E. Kline is in charge. 

Rex Browne, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Beaumont Lumber Co., has just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip thru Arkansas and 
Tennessee, 
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Victor Step 








Taper Common Fruit 
Single Extension Single 





Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 





LADDERS 








W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 








At a meeting of the city wharf and dock commis- 
sion it was decided to let contract for the immediate 
construction of a lumber shed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $10,000, which will protect the better 


grades. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 20.—An advance of $2 a thousand in No. 3 
common, 1-inch, featured the southern pine market 
last week. This and the consequent absorption of 
lower grades in expectation of a still heavier de- 
mand were outstanding features in southern pine. 
Timbers continue to move in satisfactory quan- 
tities to the railroads and oil fields, but exports 
are decidedly off. At that, however, there has been 
one significant fact in connection with exports last 
week. Orders for 2,000,000 feet of yard stock for 
Mexican delivery were placed with mills in this dis- 
trict, and an inquiry is now being considered by 
sales managers for an additional 1,000,000 feet. 
The recent advance in freight rates has hurt the 
European business. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. is cutting on 
500,000 feet of 3x8-inch, 18-foot, for use in build- 
ing a plank road to the Orange oil field. The work 
calls for 1,500,000 feet, but as it was desired to rush 
the road to an early completion the remainder of 
the order was divided up with other mills. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 20.—With the abatement of the heavy rains 
which have prevailed for several weeks, production 
is increasing and probably will be normal in an- 
other week. During the forced curtailment stocks 
have in many instances become badly broken, so 
that orders for mixed cars are hard to place. Janu- 
ary bookings exceed December by a handsome mar- 
gin and February, so far, exceeds January by a 
greater volume. Retailers’ inquiries are more 
numerous. Interior demand for timbers is absorb- 
ing the output, so that the decrease in export de- 
mand does not materially affect the mills. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 20.—Shipments last week have been very 
light on account of extremely bad weather, and 
there has been considerable reduction in output. 
Orders have taken care of practically all the sur- 
plus items the mills were able to ship, and prices 
on mixed cars have shown some improvement. The 
mills are not very anxious for orders, except those 
for random lengths or stock they could ship imme- 
diately. There has been heavy inquiry. Finish and 
shed stocks are in good demand. There has been 
some advance in roofers, and stocks of them are 
very: searce. It is generally predicted that com- 
mon boards and roofers will continue to advance, 
due to their scarcity. Practically all orders are 
wanted immediately. Very likely because of the 
prediction of a reduction in rates, yards are slow 
in stocking up. Cutting orders are very heavy and 
most mills have all such business they care for. 
Except kiln dried car siding, which is very scarce, 
railroad material is not in very good demand. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 20.—Demand is sufficiently heavy to hold 
prices and to prevent the building up of badly 
broken yard and shed stocks. Last week the weather 
was just right for logging and stocks on the yards 
have been helped by the clear weather. Inquiries 
have been more plentiful during the last few days. 
Prices are likely to strengthen within the next few 
weeks. 

J. W. Tranum, who represented the Goodyear 
Lumber Co, in this section for a number of years, 
has now gone with the Steele City Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham, and will do its buying in this section. 

The Willett Lumber Co. has purchased consider- 
able stumpage about six miles east of Seminary, 
Miss., and will erect a small mill at once. The 
lumber will be brought to Seminary for shipment. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 21.—The lumber market has not been very 
active. Some heavy shipments by sailing vessels 
have been made, but carload sales are dull. The 
principal call continues to be for ties, both prime 
and merchantable. Few sales of dressed stock 
are reported. 

The plant of the Putnam Lumber Co. is shut 
in from the sea by a forest of masts, as a small 
fleet is loading lumber for various destinations. 
The mill is running full blast. The Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation is running full time and finds busi- 
ness good. 

Alfred R. Sax, of the Alfred R. Sax Lumber 
Co., of New York, is making a stay in this sec- 
tion. S. P. Denton, of the Denton-Shore Lumber 
Co., is another recent Jacksonville visitor. The 
company is getting ready to start two mills and 
has purchased a large block of timber to assure a 
log supply. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 20.—There has been a good volume of busi- 
ness booked by the local wholesalers during the 
last week. The improvement has probably been 
less in hardwoods than in the others, but the re- 
ports from the hardwood wholesalers have been 
very encouraging compared with the last few 
weeks. Yards are also finding some improvement 
in the demand for spring stocks. The railroads are 
buying better than they did, and there is a general 
air of optimism, tempered with caution, returning 
to the trade. Planing mills are busy, and some 
of them are booked with enough business to keep 
them going with full forces for months ahead. In- 
side trim men and cabinet makers are all fairly 
busy, and some of the furniture factories are do- 
ing more than they have been since last fall. Box 
makers report some slight improvement, but busi- 
ness is far below what it should be. 

The hardwoods are all showing a steady de- 
mand, with volume a little better and prices per- 
haps a little less. Oak and gum seem to have the 
lead in demand, but there is also a fair market 
for chestnut, ash, basswood, maple, birch, beech, 
poplar, cherry, hickory, walnut and mahogany. 
White pine concerns report a gradual improvement 
in the volume of lumber moving, without price 
concessions to do it. Spruce is selling well ‘at 
steady prices. Hemlock is offered only in broken 
lists, and is bringing good prices, with demand 
getting rather insistent. Cypress sells well in 
most grades, with the better grades scarce, and 
all prices firm. Southern pine is in good demand 
from bill timbers to roofers, with flooring espe- 
cially in strong request. North Carolina pine is 
selling in large volume and prices are tightening, 
almost every item being in good demand. Timbers, 
sizes, flooring, roofers and box seem to be selling 
faster than manufactured, and stock lists and 
offerings are dwindling. Lath of all sizes and 
kinds are, selling well, and shingles are active at 
good prices in the outlying sections. 

William J. Collins, head of Joseph H. Collins & 
Sons, Twelfth Street and Glenwood Avenue, has 
announced that he has taken his two sons, William 
J., jr., and Joseph H., as partners, and they will 
continue the business under the former name. They 
also announce that about May 1 they will move 
the business to their new yard at Luzerne and E 
streets. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb, 20.—The week started off with a light snow, 
to which was added several others, accompanied by 
below zero temperatures, which brought all move- 
ments of lumber in this section to a standstill, and 
curtailed inquiries for future deliveries to a marked 
degree, very few orders, large or small, being placed. 
Prior to the stepping in of the elements to check 
the gradually increasing volume of business, things 
were picking up to a remarkable extent and were 
gaining momentum as the days passed. The con- 
dition at present is only a forced lull, as deliveries 
have been out of the question. Outside work was 
brought to a dead stop and inside work showed up 
little better. 

In spite of the week’s setback, business so far 
this month has already eclipsed that done in the 
whole month of January, and wholesalers and re- 
tailers view the situation with the greatest con- 
fidence and are “all set” for a market of unusual 
proportions. Much improvement in demand has 
shown itself in the last three weeks in lath, roofers, 
flooring, thin ceiling and the like, and prices are 
displaying a greater firmness than a month ago. 
Wholesalers report large sales for rail and water 
shipments and bookings for March are large and are 
steadily growing. The trade realizes fully now that 
the market is obliged to come and that big orders 
are on the way. All mills are reporting difficulty 
in filling mixed-car orders. Prices are holding firm 
to, strong all along the line, with no softening ap- 
parent in any direction. The surprise is that prices 
have not already experienced a little more of a 
boost, but when the volume of postponed orders 
begins to show itself a gradual spread of increased 
prices will take place. Projects that are out for 
bids, altho unusually large for the time of the year, 
are constantly increasing and are showing the usual 
March proportions. Builders are far ahead of their 
normal schedule; in fact, February far eclipses all 
records of actual building operations of any pre- 
vious year. 

The first eight days of the month saw a record 
February boom in Brooklyn building plans, totaling 
$6,213,270. This includes ten large apartments 
and hundreds of one and two family dwellings. 
This big program of building construction is inau- 
gurated to satisfy a demand that is constantly 
growing for more housing accommodations. 

A new housing organization headed by Stanley 
Jahoda, eastern representative of the old estab- 
lished Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. (Inc.), of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., maker of Bennett homes, has 
been launched to manufacture and build homes at 
minimum prices. The new concern is the Better 
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Built Ready-Cut Construction Co. (Inc.), and al- 
ready Bennett houses have been built and are in 
course of construction in many Long Island and 
nearby New Jersey towns, 


Henry A. Baldwin, president of the B. H. B. 
Homes Co., Jamaica, L. I., a building corporation 
making a specialty of building homes in Queens 
Borough, says that this year will be unprecedented 
in the history of home building in the entire New 
York district. ‘The spring building boom, which 
generally begins about March or April, already is 
under way,” said Mr. Baldwin, “and an advance 
in building materials would seem to show that the 
early rush will be marked with the usual tighten- 
ing of prices.” 


F. S. McNally, local manager of the A. Sherman 
Lumber Co., 5728 Grand Central Terminal, reports 
a fair business taking it as a whole. “Things have 
been moving along,’ said Mr. McNally, “but just 
for the present things could be better. Considering 
the time of the year and the decided setback given 
to business by weather conditions, there is not 
much about which to complain. I am looking for 
a marked improvement in the coming month, and 
in my opinion the movements of lumber in this 
section will be abnormally large. A feeling of 
optimism is general with all handlers of lumbers 
with whom I have come in contact here and else- 
where.’ Mr. McNally attended the convention 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
at Hartford, and says that lumbermen would be 
kept busy these days if they did nothing else but 
attend conventions and meetings of all kinds. 


The annual address at Yale University, under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Engineers’ Memorial 
Foundation, will be delivered by Charles Hill, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 28. The title 
of the address will be ‘“‘The Merchandising of Lum- 
ber.” Mr. Hill is a member of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, and the Yale School of 
Forestry has extended an invitation to the members 
of this association to hear the address. 

Cc. W. Cantrell has recently resigned the vice 
presidency of the Germain Co., 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue. Herbert W. Bixler, who until recently was 
in charge of the company’s Philadelphia office, has 
been selected to succeed Mr. Cantrell. Mr. Bixler 
will have under his supervision the eastern sales of 
the New York and Philadelphia territories. Mr. 
Cantrell has been local manager of the Germain 
Co., of Pittsburgh, for several years, and resigns 
to enter the wholesale business in this territory in 
his own name. 

W. O. Harter, sr., manager of W. O. Harter Co. 
(Inc.), 33 West Forty-second Street, and vice presi- 
dent of the Gulf Lumber & Trading Corporation, 
is in Cincinnati on business. Mr. Harter will re- 
turn to New York the latter part of the week. 

R. H. Burnside, president of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., Raymond, Wash., recently visited the local 
sales office of the company in the Grand Central 
Terminal Building to go over the spring sales busi- 
ness with the manager in this city, A. H. Yearance. 

James H. Stansbury, Inc., of Hollis, L. I., has 
recently made a large addition to his distributing 
yard. The new property adjoins the Long Island 
railroad and greatly facilitates unloading. Other 
improvements are to be made in the plant. 


An exhibition of bungalows and small homes 
opens today in the new Fisk Building at Broadway 
and Fifty-seventh Street. Various styles of the 
ready-cut type for industrial or living purposes will 
be displayed, besides poultry buildings and garages. 
The popularity of the little bungalow for either 
mild weather or all year use, the small private 
garage, which structure the owner may assemble 
himself or have assembled by a carpenter, has 
increased remarkably in the last year. In suburban 
sections and distant parts as well, these buildings 
are now in demand. The bungalow idea is solving 
to a great extent the high cost of living. The 
exposition will be permanent. 

Robert H. Sexton, managing director of the fourth 
annual “Own Your Home” exposition, to be held 
here in April, left Saturday for Chicago, where he 
will prepare for Chicago’s second annual “Own 
Your Home” exposition to be held in that city in 
March. 

Ralph Angell, of the Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., 
announces the establishment of mill connections 
with the Oregon Lumber Co., which operates mills 
at Dee and Baker, Ore. The combined capacity 
of the plants is 250,000 feet a day. The Dee mill 
cuts mountain fir, larch and white pine, and inci- 
dentally this marks the first arrangement by the 
Babcock-Angell company to bring white pine into 
the New York market. The Dee plant is just on 
the verge of resuming operations and will start 
48 soon as weather permits. The Baker plant has 
been running all winter. Mr. Angell says inquiries 
were coming in very lively up to the present spell 
of bad weather and he looks for them to resume 
next week. The white pine shipments will be en- 
tirely by rail. Bookings are for March loading and 
already some for April have been made, and the 


first shipments of the new company will arrive 
late next month and early in April. 

New Yorkers who attended the annual conven- 
tion in Hartford last Wednesday of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut included 
Charles S. Wentworth, Fred S. Morse, J. B. Clarke, 
R. A. Brown, George P. Hedden, Edward F. 
Rochester, Arthur W. Godfrey, William A. Baton, 
Cc. M. Taylor, J. R. Knobloch, F. W. Naylor, E. J. 
Behrens, J. H. Tarbell, Charles Hill, C. E. Kennedy, 
Vv. S. Leggett, L. D. Houlihan, R. Y. Cormack, 8. E. 
Bradford, Elmer Anderson, E. W. Schneider, C. L. 
Walker, Robert S. Smith, Harold B. Robeson, 
George F. Bodfish, jr., W. C. Lefness, P. K. Suther- 
land, Sidney J. Treat and H. B. Coho. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 20.—Business in the southern pine market 
was smaller during last week, prices remaining firm. 
The weather has improved. Houston retailers con- 
tinue to have a very nice business, the building 
campaign continuing in full force. 

The hardwood market is quiet, a number of mills 
remaining closed down. The flooring factories are 
taking their usual quota of oak, and box and auto- 
mobile factories continue to buy in small quantities, 
Except for shipments on orders booked some time 
ago, there is nothing doing in exports. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 20.—Demand is well maintained in the 
southern pine and hardwood markets, prices re- 
maining unchanged. Production is slow at south- 
eastern mills, as bad weather has been holding up 
logging, altho it is now somewhat improved. Of 
a great many items of both pine and hardwood 
there is a marked shortage. 

The automobile trade has entered the market for 
ash, Its demands have been increasing steadily. 
Ash prices quoted by leading dealers, for tough 
white cane, band sawn stock, f. o. b. mills, are as 
follows: 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2, $80; 4/4 No. 1 com- 
mon and selects, $36; 4/4 No. 2 common, $18; 
4/4 No. 3 common, $10; 8/4 Nos. 1 and 2, $85; 
8/4 No. 1 common and selects, $42; 8/4 No. 2 
common, $20. 

Demand for tupelo from the box makers con- 
tinues to improve steadily. Prices are unchanged. 

Building operations in the Southeast have been 
unusually active since the first of the year, prin- 
cipally in the larger industrial centers. The prin- 
cipal demand for pine comes from millwork plants, 
all of which are operating steadily. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 18.—Depression continues in the local cargo 
market, with $20 flat, ship’s tackle, quoted for ran- 
doms and little moving at that. About $8.50 is the 
current quotation for lath. Just a few cutting 
orders are placed and for these the mills ask and 
are getting $2 or $3 more than for randoms or 
unsold stock. Congestion still prevails at Los 
Angeles harbor, with the inbound movement to the 
night of Feb. 15 reported heavy. This included 
about sixty cargoes, with the boats’ capacity run- 
ning over 60,000,000 feet, which is above normal. 

February is as a rule the slowest building month 
locally and much adverse weather has been a hin- 
drance to the record. To the night of Feb. 15, how- 
evr, 1,675 permits were issued, with valuation of 
$5,367,267. : 

Advance figures from the harbor commission show 
the receipt at Los Angeles harbor during December 
of 91,183,147 feet of lumber, 18,118,950 lath, 12,- 
380,100 shingles, 109,300 shakes, 703 ties, 40,590 
lineal feet of poles and piles, a total equivalent to 
96,347,416 board feet, coastwise, in addition to 
which 14,948 feet came in from the Atlantic coast 
and 1,331,587 feet foreign ; the latter included 426,- 
644 feet of hardwoods. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., came down from San Francisco for a few 
days’ visit at the company’s local plants. Frank 
Curran, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., has 
returned from a brief business trip to San Francisco. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 20.—L. L. Brown, British Columbia lumber 
commissioner at Toronto, has moved into new quar- 
ters, over 1,600 square feet of ground space having 
been secured. He is preparing an interesting ex- 
hibit of British Columbia woods, which will include 
a dining room, living room and sleeping apartment. 
These will be fitted with furniture manufactured 
from British Columbia woods. 

The Canadian National Lumber Co., recently 
formed, has opened an office here. Martin Kehoe, 
of Atherley, Ont., is head of the company, which 
will take out a large quantity of switch ties, cross 
ties, poles ete. 

The Kinnon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), recently incor- 
porated, has opened a _ Toronto office. It 


has a yard here. George Kinnon was for 
many years’ associated with the William 
Laking Lumber Co., and recently has been in 
business on his own account. He has associated 
with him John P. Waters, of Toronto, and G. D. 
Martin, of Burk’s Falls. The company will special- 
ize in Canadian and imported hardwoods. 

Percy E. Thomas, son of L. C. Thomas, secretary 
of the Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
has joined the selling staff of the company at 
Toronto. 

R. L. Sargant, traffic manager of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, is preparing a 
strong brief to be submitted to the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for Canada, on March 7, demon- 
strating the necessity for reducing freight rates on 
lumber, as well as a logical and uniform basis for 
such rates. 

John J. Miller, of the Anderson-Miller Lumber 
Co., Toronto, has been appointed a member of the 
inspection rules committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 

R. C. Farrow, Vancouver, B. C., has been ap- 
pointed western representative of the Larkin Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto. 

J. L. McCormack, of Hamilton, Ont., who has 
been conducting a wholesale lumber business under 
the name of McCormack & Stewart since the death 
of his partner, Roy Stewart, about a year ago, has 
secured control of the company and has changed its 
name to McCormack Lumber Co. 

J. S. M. McRae, Barry’s Bay, Ont., recently pur- 
chased the sawmill of Mickle, Dyment & Son near 
Whitney, Ont., and will begin operations this spring. 

The C. A. Larkin Lumber Co. recently added 
several men to its selling staff, Charles McDonald, 
Donald McNeil and Ernest Kay. Edward Norton, 
of Toronto, has joined the selling staff of R. G. 
Chesbro, Toronto. G. EB. Spragge, of the Victoria 
Harbor Lumber Co., Toronto, and Mrs. Spragge 
have returned from Bermuda, 

M. B. Zimmerman, B. L. Harper and Daniel Web- 
ster, for several years associated with the Long 
Lumber Co, and the Consumers’ Lumber Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., have decided to form a company and 
enter the wholesale lumber business at Hamilton. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 18.—The principal January British Colum- 
bia export shipments were: New York, per Stanley 
Dollar, 228,084 feet fir; per Knowville, 1,470,767 
feet fir; San Pedro, Calif., per Coolcha, 700,000 
feet fir and hemlock; Manila, per Talthybius, 416,- 
350 feet lumber, 330,783 feet cedar logs and 31,560 
bundles box shook ; Sydney, Australia, per Niagara, 
107,134 feet fir; per Skirmisher, 2,552,659 feet fir; 
South Africa, per bark Katherine Mackall, 1,468,- 
949 feet fir and spruce; Japan, Yokohama, per 
Thames Maru, 656,230 feet cedar logs, 68,530 feet 
fir; per Hawaii Maru, 212,025 feet lumber, flooring 
and flitches; Yokohama and Kobe, per City of 
Vancouver, 104,968 feet cedar logs, 573,518 feet 
hemlock ; per Toyooka Maru, 56,589 feet cedar logs, 
104,892 feet lumber; general destinations, per 
Kongasan Maru, 1,231,253 feet fir, hemlock and 
cedar, 327,166 feet cedar logs; per Alabama Maru, 
103,346 feet fir and cedar; per Canadian Freighter, 
2,247,728 feet fir and hemlock; per Africa Maru, 
233,928 feet fir and hemlock; per Barrymore, 217,- 
328 feet fir and cedar lumber and flooring; India 
and Port Soudan, per Canadian Traveller, 598,492 
feet fir, 1,115,594 feet fir ties; China, Hongkong, 
per Harold Dollar, 1,052,534 feet fir and hemlock 
lumber and flooring. 


Ocean Freight Rates Lowered 


Freight rates from North Atlantic ports to Alex- 
andria, Egypt; Piraeus, Greece, and Constantinople, 
Turkey, have been reduced $2, to $18 per 2,240 
pounds of heavy lumber and $25 for light lumber, 
advise Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight 
brokers. All other rates are unchanged from quo- 
tations printed on page 69 of the AMpRICAN LuM- 
BERMAN for Feb. 11. Describing shipping condi- 
tions during the week ended Feb. 18, Lunham & 
Moore have the following to say: 


Chartering during the last week was fairly active 
in the steamer market, with trading confined 
largely to transatlantic grain and sugar trades 
and time charter boats for West Indies account. 
Tonnage is in steady demand for similar business, 
but orders of all other kinds are comparatively 
scarce. Rates are steady to firm, with but few 
quotable changes, and only a limited number of 
suitable boats are tendered for early delivery. 
There is very little inquiry for boats for April 
and later delivery. 

In the sailing vessel market an active demand 
was encountered for tonnage for coastwise trading, 
and a limited demand prevailed for West India 
carriers. Freights in the South America, trans 
atlantic and all other foreign trades are scarce. 
Rates are strong and quotably higher, especially in 
the coastwise trades, and the available supply of 
unchartered vessels is light. In the offshore trades 
rates are nominal. 
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E. C. Dawley, president of the Dawley Northern 
Yards, Wausau, Wis., passed thru this city during 
the week, on his way to Detroit, Mich. 


N. H. Huey, Chicago representative for the Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., left for Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and other southern points the latter 
part of last week, and expected to return within 
ten days. 


R. Pennington, of the Pennington-Evans Co., 
Tallahassee, Fla., transacted business in this city 
during the week. He believed the lumber market 
is perking up a bit, and looks for satisfactory busi- 
ness this spring. 


The Perry & Parker Co. (Inc.), which has been 
conducting its insurance business at 66 Broadway, 
New York, has sent out an announcement to the 
trade advising that its offices now are at 110 Wil- 
liam Street, in rooms 1618-1620. 


Sam Thompson, sales manager for the Anderson- 
Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn., called on the trade in 
this city and Detroit, Mich., during the week, and 
imparted to it a share of his keen optimism regard- 
ing the future of the hardwood market. 


Rowland S. Utley, Chicago representative for 
the Steven-Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
spent the greater part of this week at Grand Rap- 
ids and Detroit, Mich., and returned with the 
report that business at these centers is increas- 
ing and that the outlook is favorable for a steady 
increase in lumber buying. 


Fire last Sunday destroyed the window sash fac- 
tory of the Palmquist & Johnson Mill & Sash Co. 
at 4884 North Clark Street. A quantity of lumber 
piled in the yard was also destroyed, together with 
two adjacent delivery barns and a residence, and 
a number of other houses endangered. The fire 
was of undetermined origin, and the total damage 
estimated at $100,000. 


Cc. L. Dewey, formerly associated with Carl 
Akeley in the invention and development of the 
cement gun, has joined the forces of the Cement 
Gun Construction Co., of Chicago. Mr. Dewey has 
done extensive cement gun contract worl under 
the names of the Dewey Cement Gun Co., and the 
Traylor-Dewey Contracting Co., of Allentown, Pa. 
He will devote his time exclusively to the develop- 
ment of cement gun contract work for the Cement 
Gun Construction Co. 


William J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago last Sunday on his way home from a trip to 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Wagstaff reports bad 
weather on the Coast, and manufacturers not in 
an especially cheerful frame of mind. Some mills 
have considerable accumulations of Japanese 
squares, the Oriental buyers having suddenly 
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dropped out of the market when prices advanced. 
On the whole, however, his observations warrant 
expectations of fairly good business for the first 
half of the year. 


Fred Miller, sales manager for the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., spent several days of 
this week in Chicago, conferring with Roscoe C, 
Clark, manager of the company’s Chicago office. 
Mr. Miller stated that the southern pine market is 
firm, but still lacking much of the activity ex- 
pected. However, he felt sure that another thirty 
days would witness a marked improvement, and 
thought it likely that prices will advance with the 
development of demand. He said that lower grades 
of southern pine are growing very scarce. Texas 
and the middle West are poor customers at this 
time, but the South generally and the East are 
showing an encouraging briskness. 


W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., who recently was 
elected president of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with President John BE. Lloyd, and Secre- 
tary Adolph Pfund, of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Dickason, in addition 
to being president and general manager of his 
company, president of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and vice president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is a 
member of the Supreme Nine of the Congatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. He is quite enthusiastic over 
the splendid progress that is being made by Hoo- 
Hoo, especially since the recent revision of its 
ritual, and believes that the order is destined to 
have a distinct influence in bringing into more 
intimate contact the various branches of the lum- 
ber industry. 


A. B. Cook, treasurer and general manager of 
the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Malvern, 
Ark., was in Chicago this week en route back to 
his headquarters after a visit to Essex Falls, N. J., 
where he went to attend the funeral of Charles 
Edgar, president of his company, whose death oc- 
curred suddenly in Florida last week. Mr. Cook 
reports a gratifying demand for the product of 
the two big mills of his company, and altho both 
of his plants are operating to capacity, shipments 
in the last two months have been in excess of 
production. An excellent demand is coming from 
New England and north Atlantic coast territory, 
especially. Mr. Cook reports an excellent busi- 
ness in short lengths and in small cuttings such 
as pulley rails, window framing etc., this demand 
being especially strong in New England. The 
Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. is probably 
a leader in the matter of complete utilization, very 
little of the product of the log in its plants going 
to waste. A pony planer and other machinery for 
cutting up small stock and utilizing waste have 
been installed, and the company is enjoying a 
splendid demand for products made from low 
grade lumber and waste stock that formerly went 
to the burner. 
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PENALTY CASE VERDICT SATISFIES 


Speaking of the “Ten Dollar Penalty” case, 
which recently was disposed of by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, L. R. Putman, directing 
manager of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, this week stated that his organization re- 
garded the decision with satisfaction. ‘The asso- 
ciation was the complainant in this case, on the 
ground that it felt the penalty “to be an injustice 
to those who found it advisable to use diverted 
shipments of lumber.” Mr. Putman said: 

We are glad to get the case behind us, because 
lumbermen are divided in their opinions on the 
subject and the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation stands for harmony. So far as our activ- 
ities are concerned, they are all constructive and 
in the interest of the industry as a whole. I have 
been all over the country boosting for the Lumber 
Congress in April. My people want to help make 
that undertaking a success and I think it will be 
done. At this congress, in my opinion, is the place 
to thrash out these economic questions pertaining 
to the industry. 


Mr. Putman then remarked on the fact that 
nothing of a concerted nature was being done 
toward promoting the demand and sale of lumber 
and wood products. “Substitutes of all kinds,’ 
he said, “are making rapid headway and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the lumbermen spend 
their time and money in fighting, among themselves. 
The head of one of the large roofing concerns told 
me the other day that there were five times as 
many squares of prepared roofing sold in 1921 ag 
there were wooden shingles. When we stop to 
think that fifteen years ago we did not know what 
prepared roofing was, then we begin to realize what 


modern merchandising methods and brains will do.” 

“There are times when lumbermen must have 
lawyers, but they usually bring these about them- 
selves,” Mr. Putman declared, concluding: ‘“Let’s 
concede each other a living profit and spend our 
money on merchandising brains. What we need in 
the industry is more merchants and fewer feud- 
ists.” 


ATTORNEY DISCUSSES COURT DECISION 


The opinion of Associate Justice of Supreme 
Court Clark in the hardwood case being so indefi- 
nite on many vital points as to make it subject to 
all manner of interpretations, and consequently 
creating uncertainty as to the legality of most 
trade association activities, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association pur- 
poses within the next week or two to request Jus- 
tice Clark to restate his opinion in such a way as 
to clarify the various disputed meanings in the 
original. The Business Secretaries’ Forum of Chi- 
cago was so told at a luncheon last Friday at the 
Sherman Hotel by L. C. Boyle, of Washington, 
D. C., chief of the defense in the hardwood case, 
who was the principal speaker. 


Justice Clark’s opinion, he stated, is inter- 
preted by many to mean that it is only in com- 
bined form that the activities detailed in the in- 
junction issued by United States District Judge 
McCall constitute a conspiracy, whereas others, 
including himself, take it to mean that any one of 
these activities in itself is held to be a conspiracy. 
The opinion being thus controversial, he said, an 
attempt will be made to get from Justice Clark a 
definite statement as to each activity, whether or 
not is will be permitted. 


If it is found that the real intention is to prohibit 
the collection and dissemination of vital statistics 
on production, sales, stocks and like factors, Con- 
gress will be importuned to pass legislation sanc- 
tioning such activities on the part of trade and 
industrial organizations. 


“Tt is essential that industry be informed of con- 
ditions and tendencies intimately affecting it, and 
such information can not be adequately collected 
and disseminated by Government agencies, but only 
thru trade groups,” said Mr. Boyle. “The recent 
correspondence between Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Attorney-General Daugherty approves 
the gathering of vital trade information, provided 
it is made public simultaneously with its place- 
ment in the hands of the interested manufacturers 
or dealers. It is public interest that is to be safe- 
guarded, and a program helpful to the public is not 
in violation of the Sherman law. I say that any 
activity conducted by a trade association for the 
purpose of improving an industry is of direct benefit 
to the public. Cost accounting, for instance, is 
exceedingly so, as it permits the high cost manu- 
facturer to study the methods of his low cost com- 
petitor and thus enables him to reduce his own 
costs. In connection with congressional legisla- 
tion in aid of industry, if it becomes necessary to 
seek such: How can Congress refuse it in face of 
the governmental indulgence with cotton planters 
and wheat growers? How can it make exception 
of these, and leave industry to grope in the dark? 
It is up to the business men of this country to 
make themselves heard when this question comes 
to an issue.” 


In answer to an inquiry as to the status of pur- 
chasing agents’ organizations under the hardwood 
case decision, Mr. Boyle answered that an under- 
standing among purchasing agents not to buy, or 
to pay only a certain price, would constitute con- 
spiracy to restrain trade. 


RETAILERS’ EXCURSION POSTPONED 


Due to the inability of many: interested Illinois 
and Wisconsin lumber retailers to arrange their 
affairs on the short notice given so as to permit 
their participation in the western mill inspection 
trip, plans for which were announced in these 
columns last week, the project has been postponed, 
according to C. W. Molin, secretary of the Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of this city. The excur- 


“sion, which was sponsored by A. J. Barker, presi- 


dent of the aforementioned concern, was to leave 
Chicago on Feb. 25, and had for its purpose giving 
an opportunity to retailers in this section to visit 
the principal lumber manufacturing centers in the 
Inland Empire and on the Pacific coast. A great 
number of retailers expressed their great interest, 
but also their regrets that notice given was too 
short for them to participate, with the result that 
it was judged best to postpone the matter until 
such a time as a large party could be made up. 
Mr. Molin expressed the opinion that the excur- 
sion might be arranged for next September. 


SRP BEaARH: 
In Europe, vinegar is made of wood, but in 


America there is a law forbidding the sale of 
that commodity for domestic use. 
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L Latest Reports on Current Lumber 








LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR SIX WEEKS* 


Production Shipments 
1922 19) 1922 1921 
Southern. PINS AGSOCIUO vc icici ces cud sicdccdsddescecuas 360,686,672 251,309,471 305,157,508 205,335,793 
Be OE dcr cedoncedies apnea eet esas c waeaneesee wens 71,534,681 66,090,112 63,586,292 64,193,950 
TEMIIND) SOs sleeeUks soles Sls Kee eV eek uNeasiate eee neue wes 432,221,353 317,399,583 368,743,800 269,529,743 
wer eae Eemmbermen’s Association. .. 6... cccs csveseoonas 367,704,429 171,345,954 331,695,723 170,721,894 
U Gielncuvisces cent cuelemee wea nc acau dee uauwaa sume ae 79,053,969 3 ‘i 
Total SG a Rena Ae Witbier Bee Wid eee wnanele wialesaled selaaunidce/amucoe aiwierd 446,758,398 400,146,332 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............000055 40,527,000 22,485,000 81,995,000 39,806,000 
i OWE Vaedbjs ners Ke RMAS SC GUslee a aaa wee RAE ek weno ae 9,599,000 4,338,000 20,755,000 8,468,000 
PROG Geo 6 CAV atin ele Re Maes ee ade Ma cnia a wedae alana ane 50,126, Coo 26,8 3, 000 02,750,000 48,274,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 3,001,000 1,799,000 By tyr 3,765,000 
WER ER Wipes Sie oo we hee awe Nee ew oan ees CEM nkeNEaHe anes 132, 865,000 1,036,000 929,000 
MRONCIND) 0 aro! gii2acie KS Oe OMT EE sae oe REA Ree Re cde meas 3,133,000 2,664,000 14,430,000 4,694,000 
Cc on peewee PRB ORIREION cio cade eoteiiocae ce menawaes No Report 15,339,000 No Report 12,332,000 
Bassa dgcal a Biiet oh Goer alian waves i Ot aloha aie aa aware aoe atare arataaats No Report 4,084,000 No Report 2,995,000 
Total AciGidin bre ec8 ke OLA ek ere Wale wle/gracalaal ea a a alae dW ee eo a 19,423,000 15,327,000 
NoFth Carolina Pine AGs0Clations iio cic i cc ccctccccceesceidues 40,722,951 13,747,336 31,890,015 14,732,930 
URI hacer eke rig BA May oat irae ea aye eto 8,044,784 3,876,098 5,616,381 3,697,547 
| SES rare ear Sree eeeraree te Wrens cone re rr hey 48,767,735 17,623,434 37,506,396 18,430,477 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 10,969,000 8,451,000 8,514,000 2,571,000 
MAN SRN arel hdd ShacaNG RUMORS A HIS SAS OR Oia A alae cana ata AG ea ora 1,249,000 1,874,000 
PEGE. Adare ds 6.055 ewe bw ole g 626 Oa 0la woe Rha re narnia Malara ea 12,218,000 10,388,000 
‘Talal foe © WeONecccncscencavans woccauakaneGanemanees 993,224,486 933,964,528 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers Assn., Jan. to Dec., incl.. 149,377,000 Not Reported 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those 
periods. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


320,607,657 
69,847,300 
390,454,957 


115,775,000 
12,308,000 
571,000 
12,879,000 
No Report 
No Report 


33,484,421 
6,448,727 
39,933,148 
8,946,000 
1,958,090 
10,904,000 


978,183,929 


1921 
230,220,796 
63,399,870 
293,620,666 


179,201,008 


39,700,000 
7,575,000 
47,275,000 
6,689,000 
5,000 
7,334,000 
6,084,000 
2,473,000 
8,557,000 
13,191,885 
4,680,000 
17,871,885 
2,874,000 


144,350,000 Not Reported Not Reported Not Reported 


for the week ended Feb. 11. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Prices remain unchanged. 


There are indications that industrial consumers and retailers plan to buy only to meet requirements. 


quotations f. o. b. shipping points: 








The following are 
a 





P FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $3 com. 
wee Harp Mapte— 
4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 | 1974 — 90,60@100.00 75.00@ 80,00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 @ 
5/4  95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 : . : . . + : . --@....- 
8/4 100.00@129.00 75.00@ 80.00 60:00@ £5.00 30.00@32.00 16:00@18:00 | 12/4  95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 er ms 
8/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 whi a “ae anewee enbene aeene nein 
“V4 °10.00@ 75.00 0.00@ 55.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 | 8/4  79-00@ 80.00 sh. Rt Seeger: Sa wryes ta 
5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 : ' : . . . : . . . 
8/4 $000 85.00 60:00@ 65.00 ae 50.00 26.00028.00 19.00020.00 Pts 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
Se a a 4/4  95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 
BincH— 5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 6/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 13.00@15.00 | 87/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
Ge ges, Hae B58) SENG Bete ENGELS, LSet | MeMoce, No, 2. Sistas ye atcay 
AEE ge + Cry yes Bg Gy + Hey > +9 MRR elle 2x 4 $25.50 27.50 $25.50@27.50 $27.00@29.00 $29.50@31.50 $31.50@33.50 
12/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@41.00 a en ox 6 23°50@25.50 24.50@26.50 °26.00@28.00 °28'50@30.50 °30:80@32.50 
—" SC ee ce Cee 
5. : .00@ 55. ( 2.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 x . Z ; . 1. . 
4 70.000) Ss . ae Se 3s oe ety stad 16 90 p17,00 2x12 —«--24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00 31.50@33.50 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 26.00@28.00 15.00 17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
$14 85. 000 95.00 34.00@36.00 16. 00@17. 00 $ 
10/4 100.00@105.00 41.00@46.00 ......@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
12/4  105.00@110.00 46.00@51.00 "8 oats No, 1 Hetock, Boarps, s1s— . ates Pe 
Rock ELtmM— 10-1 4 18-20" 8-16" 

. 1x 4  $23.00@25.00 $24.00@26.00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 $25.00@27.00 
oe Oe 7.08 sae o) Te poGiT 00 | 1x 6  24:50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00 29.50@31.50 26.00@28.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 26:00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 1x.8 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00  29.50@31.50 26.00@28.00 
8/4  85.00@ 95.00 3200@34.00 15. o0@ 17. 00 1x10 25.00@27.00  26.00@28.00 27.50@29.50 29.50@31.50  26.50@28.50 
10/4 95.00@105.00 41.00@46.00 ..... @... 1x12 25.50@27.50 26.50@28.50  28.00@30.00  30.00@32.00  27.00@29.00 
12/4 100.00@110.00 46.00@51.00 eae Nore eet bs sone —— No. 1. 

Harp M bi NO. ess an No. 

4/4 65.000 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 

5/4 70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@25.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $16. 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 


Reports of business placed during last week indicated a steady increase in demand. Prices are being maintained and in some instances a consider- 


able premium was paid for desirable items. 


B —— Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. 3 com. 
ASSW 
4/4 $ OTB. 5 00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40. Se 45.00 3 py 00 ery pea bay 00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.0 50.00 00 @21.00 
v4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00 55.00 30 00 32. 00 18, 00¢@21.00 .00 
90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 655.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 
10/4 100. 000108; 00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 AR ee 
BEECH— 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 
4/4 65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 710.00@ 75.00 665.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 
Birco— 
4/4 110.00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 115.00@120.00 ii00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 115.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 560.00 31.00@33.00 - ae 00 
8/4 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00  650.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 ae 
10/4 125.00@130.00  90.00@ 95.00  55.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 ands 
12/4 130.00@135.00  95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 43.00@45.00 ee eee 
16/4 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 48.00@50.00 veleases 
Sorr Extm— 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 i5.008 50.00 28.00@30.00 18.00@20.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 





FAS 
Sorr ELmM— 


8/4 90.00@ 95.00 


10/4 100.00@105.00 
12/4 110.00@115.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 


HARD MAPLE— 


4/4 75.00@ 80.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 
12/4 110.00@115.00 
14/4 120.00@125.00 
16/4 130.00@135.00 
Sorr MarLe— 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 


Select 


75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
110.00@115.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 


65.00@ 70.00 


END DrigED WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 95.00@110.00 
5/4 100.00@115.00 


8/4  115.00@130.00 


No. 1 com. 


75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 


65.00@ 80.00 
15.000 85.00 


85.00@100.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


The following list represents the present basis of values f. o. b. ne an mill points: 


No. 2 com. 


34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00@ 27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 
34.00@36.00 
38.00@ 40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 
48.00@50.00 


23.00@25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 
34.00@36.00 


No. $3 com. 





14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 

Se 

See 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 20.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 











4/4 5/446/4 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— onl . a . Hickory— 
Pr $140@150 $150@160 $160@170 FAS .....+00- $ 85 0 5@100 $100@105 reer - #110 120 $110@120 
Selects ....... 105@110 110 115 115 120 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 No. 1 com..... 80 70@ 80 
No. eee 70 75 80 90 No. 2 com..... 82@ 34 37 40@ 45 No, 2 com..... 33 40 35 
iD. B COM. 000+ 43 i 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50 80 og | Cumenue— WaLNuT— 
= eee $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 ee $240@250 $250 260 $260@270 
Span hae ae: No. 1 com..... 0G 5 3G 80° ae 80 Selects .....- .” 155@160 180 180@185 
ee $110 115 J - No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 No. 1 com.. = a 130 125 125@130 
No. 1 com..... 55 5s Sd. wormy and No. 2 com..... 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 2 com..... . No. 2 com... 30@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 
8d. os ad and Gum— 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 0. com. 
and better... 37@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 Qtrd. red FAS. $130 185 $140@150 $150@160 
Dae nccsreede at ts ois — “ee 130 _— Qtrd. No. 1 com. 85@ 90 90@100 
Selects ....... ose © 5 — Plain red FAS. 115120 130@140 135 140 
No. 1 com..... 05 70 : i a niicwsinvil $ 10@ 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 Plain red No. 
No. 2 com..... #2 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 65  60@ 70 com, ....- @% 80@ 8 20@ 
eee ee 28@ 82 No. 2 com.::.! 32@ 8 88@ 40 40@ 45 Bap. boxbéards, ¢ a si 
muAL stock) 44@ 46 55@ 60 55@ 60 | Bircn— ae oe OR ee 
und wormy Pare 110@120 $115@125 $120@125 wider ...... 49@ 52 53@ 55 60@ 65 
(So.bd, stock) 82@ 85 ...@.. --@... No. 1 com..... . Boa 60 . ava 65 , an 70 Sap No. 1 com. ag 35 Hg 37 ig 40 
p No.2 com..... 85@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 Sap No.2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
‘OPLAR— 
eee $115@120 $120 5: eae Bascn Corron woop— 
Saps and selects 95 9 FAS .........$ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 - 
No. Lcom..-.., 60@ 65 65 iE genes ing a5 ° ana Bo ag 50 | RAS, 6” & war. Hf 60 § Hf 65 ee 
No. — ‘-- Oss af iE No. 2com..... 80@ 85 35@ 40 35@ 40 i oan we ‘ 
Panel and wide, WuHITn ASH— meena 
No.1,18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 ee $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 oxboards, 
Boxboards No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 13 to 17”... 75@ 80 ...@... @ ee 
18 to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2com..... 82@ 35 40 42@ 45 9 to 12”... 60@ 65 ...@... 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 21.—Demand for the best grades of lumber on this market is active, but the call for the lower grades is draggy. No. 3 com- 
mon boards have been cut $2 and $3. The market in piece stuff is irregular, with 2x4- and 2x6-inch up $1, while some of the larger sizes are off $1. 
Rough fencing is off $1 in the larger sizes. Mixed lengths of No. 4, 6-foot and longer, are up $1 and $2, and siding has been marked down $2.25 and 








$5.26. 

ComMMON Boarps, ae “e “ _ 14416" 18° 20° FENCING, RouGH— 6’ a 10,12414’ 16’ 18¢20' 
Nao: Ay OP eccee $63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.00 $71.00 6”, No. 1.......-..00- $58.00 $62.50 $65.00 $68.50 $68.50 

| eee 66.00 7c. ped gad bag 4 raee paged PMN ircsisinneins Sows 48.00 51.00 52.50 56.00 56.00 
Tg 72.00 ‘ ‘ J y : ‘ DSRS siuiaca Noe oere 24.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Rs Bi DS a s06n os 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 A BO a... cross 55.00 57.00 61.00 67.00 67.00 
ee ee Gees gees eas ea gras || No.2 a9 4400 agp hh. 
iz” oreenne . vo . . . . . . a. facta a ahs a © 2 6 ¥ % 6 ; 
No. 8, 8” ating ala 24.00 26.00 aps aig ae Hy ta No. 3 eee eee meee eee 21.00 23.00 25.50 26.50 26.50 
Pe 3 &eseh 24.00 26.00 27.5 7.50 27. ° 7‘ , 
ener: 26.00 27.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 sa 4, 6-foot and a mixed lengths, 4”, $20; 6”, $23. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. All aiiora ne, “8 1 2 d 3 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25 ee Ce ee eee 
» 4, , 8", H ’ ; , : S1 or 2S, add $1; SISI1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. eatin x , ; 
D ‘ 8, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
rop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8 & up, add $3. Drop siding or partition, add $3 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add §2. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
No. 1 Precn Storr, S1i8iE— , , ‘ Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14 16’ 18 0’ Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the stri i 
. Gey : Pp as it grades. 
a Pe $26.00 $27.00 $30.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 > - é 
—. 26:00 27°00 27°00 27.00 27.00 28.00 30. 00 30.00 Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
.} See 26.00 29.00 29.00 9.00 28. : y - ” 
2x10..... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 «29.00 += 31.00 «31.00 | SIPING, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— 
| ae 28.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 4” 6” 4” 6” 
ee 34.00 34.00 39.00 38.00 38.00 39.00 37.00 37.00 
; K | $52.75 $52.75 Pee Pe ee $27.75 $27.75 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, Neca eas CC Ao Ree ees 48.00 48.00 Norway, Cé&better.. 44.00 44.00 
add $2.00. Pisa eerersiae gras A Rvteou: 42.00 42.00 
The following are prices for Akansas soft pine, Feb. 11 to 17: 

7 ar Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 

Bdge one eae: 1x3 $57.00 : i 5” <, iin. 6 . No.1 No.2 No.3 ; No.1 No.2 No.8 
Bavetter 0.) $70.00 *55.50 Clg. Clg, Cle. Part | tree 200200000 "et00 “a8s0 © anoo | aes ae Saree its 
Bo seeeeeseeeeeeeees PO re Dee eee og ge eo | ee 27.00 20.50 11.50 | 1x10 ........ 28.00 21.50 12.50 
DD pandinwanaxssnncne 52.00 48.00 | No. 1 ..... 34.00 24.00 87.50 41.00 | ixio” 222220252! 28.00 21.00 12.00 pera ; 

Tink Gente No. 2 ..... 19.00 eed | arr ee 35.00 21.75 13.25 Lath — 
B&better .......... 51.50 46.50 - Di _ , C an 
No. i PES eka ene 4100 81.00 Finish—Dressed ‘ies mension eee ™ = ee a ne $4.75 $3.25 

| Ea RNA ae 20.5 R B&better C 12, 14, i0, 18, 12,14, 10, 18, 
OT ER $54.00 $48.00 16 50 16 20 Moldings 
Casing and Base TR. as eee a 58.00 51.00 | $22.00 $24.00 2x 4” $18.75 $20.75 | 154 and smaller..37 percent discount 
BMpetter 1 IEG, 10; 12" occcscewcs ss 64.00 54.00 17.75 18.00 2x 6” 16.50 17.50 1% and larger ...34 percent discount 
ST aaron $66.50 1%, 1%, ext 10. 8” 56.02% 63.00 ** 21.50 22.50 2x 8” 18.75 19.25 ———— 
DENT ok ie eS canoe sh babu 70.00 | 1%, 1%, 2x10 & 12”, . 70.00 se 20.50 22.50 2x10” 19.50 20.75 *None sold. 
22.00 24.50 2x12” 20.25 21.75 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 18.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 





Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
TV) i eee $50.50 @53.00 $31 50@33.00 $21. 50@ 22. 50 $17.50@18.50 | Lath. No. 1 ” se 
. . 4 . 1..$ 6.00@ 6.25 fers, 6”. .$24.50@25.50 D4S, 6 57.00@ 60.00 
ae esgsacs sesegsrgs axoogstos 2 80" No, bu 2008 $25 Rooters Ge: SBRBOBRR GD PAS Bo: SELB ez on 
ek pe 0:00 568-00 38, .00@ 41.00 -— 00@ 24. 00 +++ @ss++ | Factory, 2”.:) 25.50@29.50 10”: ! 26.00@ 27.00 10”. . 61.00@64.00 
Rough 4/4— oe aw + ress @eeee | Sizes, 2"...00: 22°50 @ 25.50 12”. . 26.50@27.50 12”") 65.50@ 68.50 
P par sioh oaseeae 56.00 @59.00 35.50@37.50 24.50@25.50 20.50@21.50 | Flooring, #x2% and 8” rift....... 79.00@85.00° ....@.... PE Te 
_ ee reer 58.00@61.00  37.50@389.50 25.50@ 26.50 21.50 @ 22.50 PT i, (rai i 54.00 @60.00 42.50@45.00 22.50@25.00 
NOt isc cocuaegecuce 63.00@66.00  42.50@44.50 26.00@ 27.00 22.00 @ 23.00 Ceiling, %” 33.50@35.00 25.75 @27.00 16.00 @17.00 
Bark stri artition, , RM ae ER tae et LA . iL . * . le : 

Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$35.00@37.00 eel 7s Pee $41.50@ 44.00 Cg EES LI STF 35.75 @37.00 27.50@ 29.00 17.50@19.00 
BBOx acess 12.75@13.75 Cull S MBENC. sicsaswece 12:00@12.50 | Partition, 987........cccccccccsses 54.00 @60.00 42.50@45.00 22.50 @ 25.00 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 20.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 18: 




















Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 | Week ended— Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
Flooring ; Boards Boards 
, = Siding Béabetter— , 
x4 ag gen ae > bg Novelty— ix 8 D4S 46.80 No. 2 common— 
NO. 1 com. o- . 1x6 B&better ..... 40.000 ..... Re TEASE SAKES . 1x 8 Shiplap ...... 17.50 16.91 
No. 2 com.... 14.74 15.31 Mea lees.... saan shat) Tete Baas soctsc: -o°e tu seee-....:: 17.00 17.00 
No. 3 and cull 5.50 7.75 No. 2 com.... 17.00 18.74 ge Beoige 46.00 : ide DM... - 17.00 18.06 
5/4x3 No. 1 com.... 87.74 ..... No. 3 com.... ...+- 9.00 | 574% 6 D4 ; hee | SIGE © i ccccccces coves 21.00 
1x3 B&better ..... 47.08 46.50 | 2.) 5/4x 6 D48 .......-. «+e. » SA ee Oe... cect ces 21:00 
No. 1 com.... 37.25 35.92 eve my 20.00 5/4x 8 D4S e ecccee coe o. 50.00 = ecoseeese eee = 
No. 2 com.. 12.78 14.39 pee 16.50 ig oe Bo er 60. No. 3 common— 
Th Benes cdaes 5.50 Gk abba 750 775 6/4x12 Rough ........... 50.75 WE hisisunse athens 8.50 
1x6 No. 2 com.... ... ~~ fo man ee eee has “a 9 | 6/4x 6 to 12 Rough.. ..... 44.00 rE Bepereeee 11.00 10.50 
INO: & CMs 6a e «640: 10.50 Square edge— 8/4x12 Rough .........-- 51.75 EMG (GUS BOs dsc ceeas 10.44 
Celling 4x6 Batetter pa wide espe boy = No. 1 common— — a h.. 21.00 
1x4 Bé&better..... 40.75 45.00 No. 1 com.......-.- aE SEIS FOURR.. SE.0P seece 
No. 1 com.... 37.25 39.09 NGS Citi ccs acne 9.29 1x 3 ae eee c ee eee cece 26.00 Air dried rough... 20.00 ..... 
No. 2 com.... 15.00 16.54 pk 3) ee 40.00 hi 
2, N 4 Roofers ot 3 er 35.00 Shingles 
2ex38% 1 YO. eh COUN. 25a aa 28.50 " 1x10 D4S8 34.00 37.00 No. 1 pine 4.00 
No. 2 com.... 12.50 12.78 1x6 No. 2 com... 14.00 17.28 1 D ceeccccecese of. . 5 is N ik eeeeereee “VU eevee 
1x3% B&better ga 6.00 28.00 See Be sdk it acwn 34.00 39.00 4218 No 1 ed CYD- cccece 5.00 
No. 1 com.... 22.00 21.76 Boards No. 2 common— 4x18 Prime aaa CBs «+e br 
No. 2 com.. 10.50 10.12 Bdbetter— 1x 4 D4S 7" 20.00 deat 5 yp wots sp nai =e “ 
Partition SO RUGGe oecace.ecacneees 45.00 Re «weds ses minus 18.00 Lath 
1x4 Babetter ..... 40.00 ...0.:% SCG BIE ac ccuceue waaae 40.88 fe of oi) |. er 19.33 19.08 | 4’ No. 1 std: kiln dried ..... 4.00 
Me 2 OGiccs GOO  K<eses Fe © Oe cccce cx BO views p>). nr 20.00 17.50 | 4’ No. 1 std. green......... 3.35 
The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Feb. 18 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan 
Alez- ming- ties- 8as Alex- ming- ties- 8as Alew- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo, La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, 81S Dimension SISIE 
1x3” EG Bé&better...... 65.00 63.00 ... 61.56 | No. 2 (all lengths)— We 2, SIO 188 dices ee ee | ee 
2 ee eee Eas) Vea ORR, Fioeete 57 RON eg rie SaaniNs 12.61 ..... 16.27 12.65 ij? ee 19.50 16.50 15.06 ..... 
(5 Ee ee ae ee ... 58.75 WERE cura poe recess cick 16.57 19.50 18.54 16.12 18&20’ 21.50 16.50 18.55 21.25 
i. Ce: ne 27.00 ee No. 8 (all lengths)— 10’ to20’ 20.75 19.50 16.44 ..... 
FG Bé&better ..... i... 50.67 49.39 49.24 ME Sais Oat ere ie 8.62 ..... 10.00 7.80 2x12”, 10° ...... waves cednu See 
No. 1 ee Fai 49.00 4 40.66 sab BEGO caucacciveecees 11.00 9.19 11.29 10.35 5 Lea rad 13.99 
De oe cess 17.00 15.00 15.82 14. , (ae 19.25 13.75 
1x4” EG A ecieeg ttt See pein Teen 63.00 Boards, S1S or 82S 18&30" 20.50 inae 
B&better ..... 53.25 67.00 ..... 54.43 ‘ ae ‘i 10’ to20’ sata 16.25 
b- oO a Wes. 3, 2me te Ee sv cctee ore 32.00 ake . , ae 
.  eracelebdpae pp coon CRT nee 1x8”, 14 and 16’ ..... veo. ..... saan No. 3, 2x4" Cikeenmw sun 8.96 7.23 
EEO i eevee teens Other lengths. ..... 37.50 32:43 26.00 ~ eeererens 6.70 16.33 
D bier arose ae wae icee ORCC ia ; ‘4 ‘ DEMIR eived vues ROR «sacs Bs ° 
3 53°66 $e80", t4and 16° .... BEI .cccs sccee SEES ox to 12 . ore “ee 
Be at arans rege - | cana s DP ccicun anaes z j 
FG Babetter eves 44.09 43.64 43.36 45.35 x1”, Other lengths.. .... 89.50 35.00 27.79 
i hewaesen i — Other lengths.. .... 1... 688.86 39.85 Longleaf Timbers 
INOy oe Seneca 36.00 35.00 35.85 ..... No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 
I enc ecess 15.46 15.26 15.62 17.86 8 ee + ses -.-. 19.00 ..... ae 20.11 20.01 
a mee hae aa 7.00 Oe Cc coce Be. wtunedsceentecee 19.22 20.25 19.37 18.09 cS ile paella age 23.82 20.50 
1x6” No. 1, C.M........ ... Een BEE Sebsudctwenas va 18.07 18.80 19.14 18.76 [Sanh Oae aie conceit 28.24 25.18 
Wa. Si (Glee civwes 17.50 18.64 (face Sink cata s Maes 20.92 19.35 19.46 21.24 oe ee 29:00 29°15 
Ne: §. Gli iccccs 9.00 10.61 No. 3 (all lenghts)— v.18 oe oe 3 F 
Seen, tie Ws vac ccd cnks 2.0 F 3.2 ssleks . 
oe eel i“ een 199 12.00 18 shortlent ‘Timber 
Wyxd” NOw Lo weeeeeeeees sees : tees MM kwceaneekes aan ar 12.75 x No. 1 S48, 20’ >r— 
iN RE ae oe ae oS 1 1 RS ER ee ee 2.00 13.75 12.67 11.91 ° "ge sn — sone a 20.91 
53 x4” B&better Sas ekeke $8.12 ..... 39.32 38.05 No. 4, all widths and ; Tee a ar oF ee 22.00 
1 AR ae 32.00 $8.50 50.28 32.76 WII. ic ture wana as Ce thie. | ~~ ** * , 
No. Me cownewes 4. 15.00 15.15 43 
| Peesaapatige cree cates GBTB sees a Plaster Lath 
% x4” Rede ee a 44.00 en im o Le a, ye ee 3.98 4.60 4.33 3.93 
D viseiwtsts 15.00 eoeiie de “Racapeencdsan o.oo ee Ue eens 3.19 3.00 3.30 3.06 
Partition Shiplap Byrkit Lath 
ix4 & 6” B&better..... 46.64 45.50 | No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.... 27.40 ee Ue en eer 10.00 10.14 
cede ceccees 38.34 40.69 Other lengths ... ..... 24.00 27.68 SANTO occ wctcncawas 10.00 11.21 
RA EAE WEGR crane 1x10”, 14 & 16’... 29.00 cease, ccece | 2A* GHG@UIGEGOE..ccccces EG 10.81 
1x6” Babetter aun wa wee «654.25 Other lengths Ae 29.00 28.71 
Bevel Siding No. 2 (10 to 20°)— Car Material 
i pee eer 18.59 18.25 19.33 18.74 : , 
4x6” B&better ........ 28.00 saith oe a : No. 1, 9 and 18’........ 38.51 
ee ee es 30°00 33°00 ; ; BA” Se ccndwecus 19.64 18.00 19.87 18.84 10 and 20° ...... 40.50 
Bek. SB ancexciedes 15.00 ... | No. 3 ag” lengths)— 12 and 14’ ...... 20.75 
i eetke coat 12.19 12.83 15.55 5’ and multiples.. aces Suu 
Drop Siding into” Pulceleaedaa 12.44 12.00 12.47 No: WONG 2 vceecs: 2k ee 
x4 or 6” B&better..... 40.00 43.00 42.45 39.14 
CHE nace t eens 29.94 34.25 36.14 34.85 Grooved Roofing Car Decking 
GD au cwceweae 22.15 7 19.55 21.32 No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 30.00 . an 20" ° 
ING. @. ces wesar eee 9.76 nee Other lengths 29.18 No, 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or ss pa 14.00 26.00 
ar * Ss 
Finish Dimension, S1S1E S48, Sq.E&S— 
B&better rough— = ¢ 25.00 
1x6 16 OOS co ib 42.50 ; No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ ...... 24.25 ..... 22.99 24.81 Up to 9”, a to 36° 20. 30.50 
MMe ene Corie es. Co Bi rae 22.15 ..... 20.13 22.27 : see eeees sae ee ’ 
1%x4 to 127......... om ae ) ee 23.25 25.00 20.15 23.38 wet fue *: *s at 
5/4x6” Bone cncd 58.43 its 18&20’ 24.44 27.50 22.87 26.00 Up to 12°, 34 to » Sa 40:00 : 
Same det ie conta as 58.70. wee 10’to20° 24.18 ..... 20.67 ..... Up to 14”, 38 to 40"... ; . 
5/4x5” & 10”......... 50.00 : 2x 6”, 10’ ...... 20.00 20.93 20.91 Caps 
5/4x12" ee See Ar 52.25 ‘ can) oe 18.20 18.23 18.64 ” 20° 
1% and 2x4 to 12"... 58.50 ee 18.64 17.45 17.60 | Rough heart, 14”, 20° and >8.00 
6/4 & 8/4x6”........ ar eet 18&20° 19.25 20.28 20.44 Ls CS : 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”.... 67.79 10’to20’ 19.14 16.14 or 
Re « 2x 8”, 10° ...... 23.00 23.29 20.50 
cbetter Surfaced Speers 21.81 19.35 21.74 WESTERN PINE 
i CR Oe wbcleseuwieds ieee 44.00 47.92 61a Rk 22.68 20.35 22.37 
eevee ee ee ee * . eee ee0ee . ’ 24.06 i dee ,- s 23. — 
peace speiioion 52.50 48.00 50.47 51.07 a. ae te oa Portland, Ore., Feb. 22.—The following are 
DET | Gece incest antes ... 48.00 50.85 51.59 2x10”, 10’ ...... GAG . ica 19.01 23.56 f. o. b. mill prices: 
Te OO WO cas cess 57.00 53.00 55.93 56.87 * gar" aaa 20.36 21.85 No. 2 No. 8 
BEE. Gicusaddene eeas 57.30 54.00 60.29 56.89 ) eee 23.06 21.42 23.14 com. com. 
5 m+ aalltadle eee CREE. wcene see SEO 18&20" .. 24.00 21.05 23.05" | 1x 4”, 10 to 16’.......--2eeeeeee $29.00 $11.50 
5/4x6” eoccccececoece cove eeeae 59.75 eccce 10’to20’ . 93.57 7. 50 Bet ps? 1 6”, 9” ae 10” 10 to i6’ 30. 00 15. 50 
5/4x5") & 10”.......- 63.00 62.00 ..... 2x12", 10’ ...... i875 23°75 x 6” a acaba ie 32:00 16.00 
5/4x12 eer erer ere eK ee 64.00 67.00 eoee 5) ie 24. “00 20.81 24.18 1x12", 40 16. 3G ccceccees seecece e 33.50 17.00 
ee a ere eee re WO ge 293.85 ..... 21.72 24.90 1x13” and wider, 10 to Ee axeunac ov 
C Surfacea— 18&20° 27.18 28.50 23.53 24.74 No.4 No.5 
= uk ae poe 10’to20’ . 26.40 30.50 25.00 ..... c 3a 
5 and 10”........-. . No, 2, 2x 4”, 10° ...... 18.68 : 19.85 20.41 ” NE re $10.00 5 
1x12” ...., wee eeee ees 54.67 | eee 17.74 ee on | ce eee fiews 
B Casing and ‘Base (ee 19.08 iit 50 1. ae SELEcTS— Bédbetter “OC” D 
&better— 18&20’ 20.41 17.63 17. 23.13 
ONE. Cenc c can ccwcs 57.00 55.00 60.00 61.93 10’to20’ 18.63 19.50 ..eee | Ix 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. 006 ro $79. - = 00 
S Re Ge cesccceswnee 56.93 ... 55.00 58.80 $6:O. I wicks 13.00 ..... 12.00 15.00 SEE oencacndcdscnaciaces 83. 5.00 
Jambs 12’ ...... 13.20 14.25 12.89 14.61 | 1x12” ......0eeeeerereeees 54.00 89.00 70.00 
B&better— ; 16° oe: 13.59 16.00 15.77 14.63 | 1x13” and wider........... 99.00 94.00 75.00 
hore: 18&20’ 13.75 16.75 17.73 ; F ana” and wider, 
saccadic a 1ortozo’. 18.75 ..... 1489 «0... | Ty Mogren... nN ” 97.00 92.00 80.00 
m Fencing, ‘sis 2x 8”, * wana 18.00 = - izag | 8/4 and wider... ..cceccees . 70.00 94.00 82.00 
Se | ie. ee ae 25.97 aa 2 ae eees stots sees 89 | Goon ses FOB. CH Go— No.2 No.3 
Other lengths ©. 5... ..... 40.81 28.10 16’ ...... 18.83 16.25 13.34 20.16 5/4 nd 6/4. an ee $70.00 $60.00 $45.00 
BO”, 1B" | orcas PAGE ccacs acces Se 18&20’ ..  -.... 17.91 16.58 23.50 ry and 6/4..... cece ceeee WOOD ° 70.00 45.00 
Other lengths .. . $8100 30.00 28.81 10°t020° . 18.05) 2002 UEOD cicee | S/F -oeccccccrecsocccccccss 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 18.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ended Feb. 18: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.$: No. 2 0.8 
Cé&Btr. CO£Btr. O&Btr. OuBtr. 
oi $54.50 $44.50 1%3”.. hee 3 50 $44.50 
1x4”... .. 51.00 45.00 14 x4" xje' 8480 944.50 
Bee asaon 53.50 41.00 x6”... 56.50 44.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
<r $30.00 $28.00 1%4x3”.. depo $35.00 
Tt se 29.00 27.00 1%x4”"... 41.00 35.00 
Li 31.00 29.00 14,x6”... 44.00 .00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
t >» 1% and 2x 6 to 12” ...4......-86200 $52.00 
5 AS UKE sg 5 aceisaies ons 64.00 54.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
BSD oivw avo 0100.00, 0b o's: 000 0 one aeRO BEtIOO 
OE ci etl wis Gd rd Si bis Nia PO OE 54.00 48.00 
ie... GB and 107 6.045.060 ccs esevress DOO Beare 
8 i ee eee errr eet 57.00 51.00 
1%, LYAxd 6,8: 40 BO 42” oie st0.0% 58.00 52.00 
2x Shai eles a0 Va wl oie te, 6 @ 6S WN ae ee ee 
oi “adi CS Oe |. ll 64.00 58.00 


Ceiling, C2EB and C&EV, and Partition 
% x4”... .$27.00 $22.00 %x6”....$30.00 $25.50 


5%x4”.... 29.00 24.00 56x6”.... 32.50 27.50 
%x4”.... 28.50 22.60 14x6”.... 31.00 28.00 
1x4” $32.50 27.50 1x6”.... 33.00 30.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
5x6”... .$28.00 $22.50 1x6”... ..$32.00 $29.50 
1x4”.... 30.00 24.50 1x8”..... 39.00 36.00 
Fir Battens 
| es $ .75 214%" o. (ee $ . .95 
aie | at | nce .80 <a (a | 1.00 
Lath 
Pie: DSP CRO MNANG 66k os he 08s $555 50055488 DV 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
2, EL < $13.00 $10.00 
een Teer 1.0 8.00 
ix 6 nh Se ee ee 11.50 8.50 
eS eee ere 12.50 9.50 
1x12, 1%x12”. re isieeceule 13.00 10.00 
x8, and 10, “1i4x12".: SeriCieee 15.00 12.00 
i mer epete eee ee ee 13.50 10.50 
~4 and 10”. SS ee ere 14.50 11.50 
iii’ Planks and Small Timbers 
oe ge er ess $16.00 $13.00 
ae Oe | dll ea eer a ne 16.50 138.50 
ES err 17.00 14,00 
BRAD; WEAR GI” nko so oso se vivies 8.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com, 
2x3, 2x4” .$12.50 $ 9.50 2x14”....$16.00 $15.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 12.00 9.00 2x16”.... 17.00 14.00 
2x10” - 13.00 10.00 2x18”.... 19.00 16.00 
2x12” 13.50 10.50 2x20”.... 21.00 18.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
Oiiewaigte $11.50 $ 8.50 18’...... $14.50 $11.50 
Ss: 12.50 eee 15.50 12.50 
| ee 18:00 1050. 82° i005, 17.50 14.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No. 1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com, com, com, com, 
6x 6”...$18.00 $21.00 18x18”. ..$22.00 $25.00 
10x10”... 19.00 22.00 20x20”... 23.50 26.50 
14x14”... 19.00 22.00 22x22”....25.50 28.50 
16x16”... 21.00 23.00 24x24”... 28. 00 31.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’. ey 00 $24.00 T2to 80’ .$47.50 $50.00 


42 to 50’. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 
52 to 60’. 33.00 36.00 92.to0100’. 69.00 72.00 
62 to 70’. 39.00 42.00 
Ties, Rough 
Do Eee $14.00 EEO: Ssioriccs.sa vie 
Le eee. 14.00 NE ae re oe 9.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com com. com. com 
1x2 & 8. ig re $10.00 1%&1 
1x > 6055: 1.00 8.00 x 4....$13.00 $10.00 
i 1 8.50 oe 14.00 11.00 
1x8 & 10” 12.50 9.50 x 8& 10 14.50 11.50 
1x12”.... 18.00 10.00 x12. 15. 12.00 
14 x2 & 3 16.50 13.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
SE $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”. ...$14.00 $11.00 
1x6”..... 13.00 10.00 Ek Sit b0 . 8.50 
axe”... 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
No.1 ree No.1 Sel. 
com. com, com. 
1x6” Sor. $16.00 $19. 00 1x10”. ...$18.00 $23.00 
|. js oe 17.00 20.00 ixz12”..... 18300 28.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 22.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
ax4” No; 2°clear Vv. Bis. = 00 $45.00 $49.00 
a Se ee ee 35.00 Oe eee 
No. 2 — better s. g. 34. 00 29.00 29.00 
Pe. os Sie kk ac 29.00 | a 
1x6” No. 2 a i de ee ee | re 
raat 
No, 2:and Petter clea, . -. «BO .ccs  teiecevs 
Celling 
5x4” No. 2 and better... 31.00 27.75 28.00 
Me Aeacuckawsne 27.50 pA | ee 
ix4” “ao, 2 and better... ZO00 sis ° 
a Pe eee ie sua “earsas 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 34.00 30.00 30,00 
MOB i-as/en sao a.08% 26.00 7 | | ea 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
Oe me | ae |. | ge 13.50 PAO oso vie 
SG” sce sa guiee ae aie 14.00 pe | rere 


Dimension, No. 1 S@&E 


aed” 22 ee FS aa scicske ss 13.50 DOGO «occa 
Plank and Small Timbers 

2x4". 12: to 3G" Bes. cs ces 18.50 14.50 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 

ge eee Pee ere 20.00 | 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—Fir prices today 
f. o. b. mill are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
og Sill ON Go, |) aa he ne $50.00 
RANE ae RIAN ais \5ssaiis ac aie ave jeciouenete les ee 47.00 
PH aR a cao Sos Gia Schiele sve us 34.00 
1x3 and 14%4x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 53.50 
BW AT o isorsie le ween elers 38.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ix4” No. 2 clear and hetter. .......06565.06% 31.00 
No. ONIN Fo ticcs aha tac ciatetG Gicore-s. arene: 610 ei 26.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better. AG searerepe eb oe ware 33.00 
RIO, eh ee ne 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 62.00 
Finish 
NO. 2 ClORP GNA DOTOOR o.6.n 6 6.o056 60s ssw os 52.00 
Celling 
56x4” No. 2 clear and better. .....6<...... 30.00 
No. 3 clear sab Gih aia sie ln ecslavsieeualsibies 22.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and “better RaGeaciel tartare are 31.00 
No. OMA, Gio 5 wooo ass eles ore v.01 26.0C 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ix6” No, 2 clear and: better... ..6 6.6.00 32.00 
PIDs NOE ib 545 slo clbisa Le aie cremains 28.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, OF Tail) To USC. ooo sce sc ccc toes 7.50 
SOOUMAG, A COREE Bo TIRE s 6s orccccn ss sleeaciews 7.50 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 6.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list.... 8.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, green.............. 5.50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 


RITE-GRADE — 


_ 5 Bundles 
xtra stare, 6/2........ $1.9 $2.50 
Extra stars, eee 297 2.85 
esky ye) he 2.60 2 45) 
Permmects, B72 «isccccess § “ee 5@ 3.09 3. soa 3.85 
J ae re 2.9 5 rr 
POPPOCHIONG: 6ascc ic ccscs 3. 6 5@3. 70 ra .@.. i 


ORDINARY Stock, First Grapes 


mxtva eters, 6/2... 2. 7. 95 $2.45 
xtra stars, 6/2........ 9°93 2.80 
Extra clears BSS soos 2.52 3.15 
PPEEPCUR. BY S65 0k sa saws on 3.01 3.40 
Remon sire et 2.80@2.90 ee. | ae 
RORTCCUIONG: .c.4 :4:6-0<lb pera) 3.55@ 3.60 ey, eee 


SECOND GRADES 


55@ 638 $ .70@ .80 
638@ .71 80@ 90 
1.20@1.28 1.50@1.60 


OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 


ORDINARY STOCK, 
Common stars, 6/2......$ 
Common stars, 5/2...... 
Common clears ........ 


Per M. 

UC gg ee). rk ee $2.40 
MR TAIN S57 G8 is, 5, i. a\-0. wim oes ae 68% 2.80 
> ala emt ineateaS ago eee 3.05 
foe ae 2: i earner ee 3.70@: 3.75 
eee ee ee rae 3.85@3.95 
RPOPEROINONNG: 5G iS. bi ooh aheas se aes ee ae 4.80@4.90 

BRITISH COLUMBIA Stock 

(United States Exchange) 

Per Square Per M. 
2S, Ee re $3.17 $3.95 
EPTCOIOUE 6 0c.0ccescves 3.64@3.72 4.95@5.05 
2 ee ee | rer 1.35@1.43 i; 70@1.80 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 

CAR Lo | RA eee $71.00 

1x4 and EE ARR Be TS 61.00 

Bevel siding, 3s. Bio Sib 1626 aw Oe iar ble ce oe 0. Ed 33.00 

I Neen rane errr eer 35.00 

LP ee Lie Gl arorsla! wi ¢/esb cal RATES GFE OOGCe 6.50 

Factory stock, ee ee oe an 32.00 

Re od eb E OS Or ree 38.00 

EP aisudtaie are aaa tal ereratale Me 6 (elie 43.00 

Ceol: bide cipec6 06:6 Oe oe eee 43.00 

OE 6's te be beiteiew eo 615% 45.00 

Common rough dimension................ 21.00 

Box lumber, green........ oa ee Spree 15.00 

SN RE iia) oo WG ola on © © ce pice 18.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 20.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CyYPpRESS— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
re $115 $120 $130 
Selects ....... 90 100 105 
eee 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran 

widths ..... 37 42 45 
No. 2 com, ran. 
WiGthS ..... 26 30 32 

YELLOW CYPRESS— 

Se ne $ 95@105 $110@115 $125 
Selects ....... 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
a 48 53 60 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

widths ..... 35 40 42 
No. 2 com, ran. 

widths ..... 25 28 30 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


Face Clear No.1 Factory 
B/S BISECTED? oo cwes $ 60.00 $45.00 $.... 
13/16x1 ¥,” (LRT ER ES Saleh cs 85.00 58.00 15.00 

TO/MGSe, ko cvetsccece sis 87.00 63.00 23.00 
DAS o3 90.00 65.00 25.00 
TOPUGCBIL occ cscs 85.00 65.00 30.00 
WTINGROIE” cocccc seus 100.00 75.00 30.00 
WZ/IGROIE” 5 veces 95. 75.00 35.00 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20.—Trade conditions 
developing in this section bring encouragement 
to dealers, and an improved wholesale trade is 
looked for in a short time. City business holds 
up well, and many country yards report an in- 
creased inquiry from farmers who are prospec- 
tive builders of barns and other structures this 
spring. The money situation seems easier and 
the bulge in wheat prices has had a good effect. 
Lumber prices show no appreciable change as 
yet. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—There has been a lit- 
tle slackening of the demand for northern pine. 
City yard trade has held up well thru the winter, 
and the outlook for a satisfactory spring busi- 
ness is very good. Sellers hold out no encour- 
agement for any reduction of prices; in fact, 
some wholesale distributers are predicting ad- 
vances on the higher grades. There is general 
expectation of unusual activity in building this 
year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The northern pine 
trade is not quite so active as a few weeks ago, 
altho the inquiry coming from some sections 
is fair. Wholesalers believe that improvement 
will take place soon in the building items, with 
the preparation for spring work, but retailers 
are slow to add to their stocks at present. In 
the lower grades an easy price situation exists 
and a number of revisions downward have lately 
been taking place, with little improvement re- 


sulting. 
“EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—The heavy snow 
storm of last week and several days of extremely 
cold weather are probably responsible for the 
shrinkage reported by the wholesale distributers 
in the volume of orders received for eastern 
spruce. Slackening in the demand has also had 
some effect on the price situation. Most sellers 
who advanced to a base price of $42 for dimen- 
sion 20-foot and under, 8-inch and under, are 
refusing to grant concessions, but a few who 
were considering this quotation for future busi- 
ness have consented to put thru some easy 
schedules on the basis of $1 to $2 less. The old 
basis of quoting eastern spruce; namely, one 
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base price for 20-foot and under, 8-inch and 
under, with special lengths and sizes figured 
therefrom, is once more coming) back into 
fashion, and this is regarded as more generally 
satisfactory to the retail trade. Quoting on the 
old basis the full range this week for rail ship- 
ments of spruce dimension, f. o. b. Boston: 
8-inch and under, $40 to $42; 9-ineh, $41 to $43; 
10-inch, $42 to $44; 12-inch, $44 to $46. Special 
orders for frames are coming along slowly, the 
bulk of the demand at present being for yard 
dimension stock. Random is quiet, some houses 
reporting they are doing less than they were a 
week ago. There is a growing sentiment among 
producers in the province, as well as in Maine, 
that a shortage this spring is almost certain to 
develop, and that current prices are therefore 
too low. Advances on 2x8 random are predicted 
in the near future. Quotations: Provincial, 2x3 
to 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $36 to $38; 2x10, $40; 
Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, $32 to $34; 2x8, $38; 2x10, $40. 
The demand for northern and eastern boards is 
restricted to some extent by the competition of 
Pennsylvania lumber and southern roofers. The 
price situation looks a little stronger, however. 
It is not so easy to find merchantable spruce 
boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, 
planed one side, for $30. Some producers are 
quoting up to $33. Chances to buy matched 
spruce boards, clipped, for $82 have passed; the 
full range this week is $33 to $34. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20.—Retail yard buy- 
ers are in the market for posts, and there is 
keen competition for orders. Some irresponsible 
dealers have been quoting cut prices, but pro- 
ducers as a whole are standing pat and expect 
the market to show strength before long. There 


‘is little doing in poles. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 22.—Hardwood trade in this terri- 
tory is undergoing a gradual expansion, and local 
distributers judge the outlook to be improving with 
each day. Inquiries are many, and materialize into 
orders more quickly, but still not enough so as to 
create any real market activity. Prices are with- 
out important change. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20.—There is no gen- 
eral activity in the wholesale trade here, but 
flooring has been moving fairly well, and other 
manufacturers are coming into the market fre- 
quently for single cars of stock. No wide- 
spread buying is expected for some weeks. 
Wholesalers believe the market is favorable and 
that the scarcity of stocks will bring about ad- 
vances when buying shows a little improvement. 
More southern stock seems to be coming this 
way than usual. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—Hardwood demand 
is improving, with a good call for factory stock 
and many inquiries for bridge timbers and 
planks for public work projects. Prices are not 
quite so strong on most items in demand, and 
continue weak for low grade stock. Furniture 
factories are taking the bulk of the high grade 
stuff, but inquiries from other consumers are 
becoming more numerous, especially those con- 
nected with the automotive industries. There 
is a good demand for floor and finish stock and 
for finished product. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is rather dull. There is very little buying 
of'any woods, and few inquiries are developing. 
Oak is almost at a standstill. Railroads are 
buying very little car material etc., nor is there 
any activity to speak of among the furniture 
manufacturers. Flooring manufacturers are 
placing a few orders. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 20.—Reports from sev- 
eral sources indicate an improved call for hard- 
wood, which, however, seems to be confined 
rather too closely to upper grade items of which 
mill supplies are limited. Prices on the uppers 
are said to be tending toward greater firmness. 
Demand for lowers is still rated unsatisfactory, 
tho by some accounts the movement of these 
items is showing an increase. Export inquiry 
is reported better, but the marked improvement 
of export demand is still a matter for the future. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—Hardwood orders are 
not evenly distributed, but quotations hold fairly 
firm. Some sales of northern or country stocks 
of beech, birch and maple have been made at 
rather attractive figures, but the better grades 
of southern and western hardwoods are firm. 
More inquiry from the piano manufacturers is 
spoken of, particularly for poplar. Demand from 
house finish interests is improving and business 
in this department should be really good a few 


weeks hence. Some sellers report an increas- 
ing volume of retail yard orders. Western birch 
and maple flooring is offered at $99.50 for }3x24- 
inch, northern makes bringing $95. Quotations: 
FAS, inch, ash, white, $110 to $115; basswood, 
$90 to $105; beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $150 to 
$155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $95 to $100; oak, 
white plain, $130 to $135; quartered, $155 to $160; 
poplar, $125 to $135. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 20.—The volume of busi- 
ness in hardwoods is of small proportions. No 
large additions are being made to the available 
stocks. The prospects are that more settled and 
agreeable weather will bring out inquiries in 
many directions. Exports show little change, 
but developments give promise of better things 
in a few weeks. 


New York, Feb. 20.—The hand-to-mouth basis 
on which hardwoods have been running for more 
than a month is destined to an early change. 
Buyers have begun to realize that the steady 
rise in prices is not a thing of the moment, but 
is backed by substantial causes. Uppers are 
very scarce and there is a decided increase in 
the size of orders. Red gum and oak are in 
particularly good demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The hardwood market 
is a waiting one to a large extent, and some 
buyers are said to be holding off in anticipation 
of an early lowering of freight rates, altho 
where lumber is needed it is being bought. In- 
dustrial trade is reviving very slowly, but furni- 
ture concerns are placing some orders, chiefly 
for oak and birch. Most all woods are holding 
about steady in price, but maple is said to be 
maintaining less strength than some others. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 20.—The hardwood trade 
holds up rather well. Retail buying is limited to 
immediate wants and there is no tendency to 
accumulate stocks. Factories are buying fairly 
well, with casket, implement, furniture and box 
concerns the best customers. Some inquiries 
from railroads have been received. Prices are 
firm at former levels. The high grades continue 
searce. Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 


FAS com, com, com. 
Qe@artered «.....secece $150 $85 $50 
PO Clk wcausaanawenks 115 65 43 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The volume of busi- 
ness has fallen off in the hardwood market, or- 
ders and inquiries being scarcer than they were 
and the movement of lumber more restricted. 
Prices hold well in the higher grades, but there 
is a tendency to weakness in the lower grades. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 22..-Hemlock trade in this terri- 
tory remains very quiet. Factories are buying 
a little factory stock and Wisconsin mills are 
shipping small quantities, especially of No. 2 
boards, into retail yards here and there, but 
outside of this there is no activity. Prices have 
shown no noteworthy changes for some weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—The increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining good dry eastern hemlock 
boards for immediate delivery is assisting some 
of the wholesale distributers who are introduc- 
ing Pennsylvania hemlock into this section in 
securing more satisfactory prices for their offer- 
ings. None who have eastern boards, clipped, 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, will take less than $32 
and some want more. Very little hemlock di- 
mension is offered and prices hold steady. 


New York, Feb. 20.—For the first three weeks 
in February hemlock arrivals have shown up to 
great advantage in comparison with the ship- 
ments of the corresponding period of last year. 
The demand has been light for the past week 
and stocks have accumulated to a certain ex- 
tent. Prices remain firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18.—There is little change 
in the fir industry, as compared with conditions 
of a week ago. Rail demand is quite slow, with 
prices at the former levels. Export inquiry, 
particularly from Japan, is increasing. ‘The in- 
tercoastal trade is unsettled thru the collapse in 
conference rates, with indications that there 
may soon be an adjustment on a satisfactory 
basis. Ten-inch bungalow siding is scarce and 
almost impossible to buy, owing to the fact 
that the cedar mills making this item are all 
seriously oversold. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 18.—The Douglas 
fir market holds up pretty well. Local build- 
ing operations are active, and quite an increase 
in the volume of fir lumber used is indicated for 





Your 
Lumber 


Conveyer 


should be either of two types— 
flanged roller type for handling 
lumber up to 14 inches wide, or 
double roller self-centering type 
for handling wider widths. 
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Because of patented features, these 
two types are obtainable only in Math- 
ews Lumber Conveyers, the pioneer 
equipment of the pioneer steel roller 
conveyer manufacturer. 


Mathews Lumber Conveyers come in 
units of convenient length, for port- 
able or permanent installation. 


Ask to have our nearest engineer call 
and explain their operation or write to- 
day for illustrated catalog “How to 
Handle Lumber.” 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
112 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ont. — London, Eng. 
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Gandy Belt Resists Heat, 
Water and Steam 


The oil treatment of a Gandy 
Belt makes it proof against the 
deteriorating effects of water, heat 
and steam, adds pliability and 
years of wear. 

Through forty years’ experi- 
ence, Gandy oil treatment has im- 
proved steadily. The kind and 
combination of oils used, the 
proper temperature, the duration 
of the process, all are reflected in 
the quality of the finished belt. 
Gandy experience knows how to 
handle these factors best. 

In the Gandy factory great 
stress is laid upon this step in the 
making of the belt. The purest 
oils are used, combined according 
to the private Gandy formula. 
The belt is saturated, not just the 
surface. It is a preservative which 
insures a pliable belt and one that 
stays so—long life and service in ‘ 
conditions where an ordinary belt 
would break down. 

Gandy ability to operate in 
places where there is not only hard 
wear, but hard conditions, has 
made this belt the standard in the 
lumber and allied industries. It 
is giving superior service on main 
drive, conveyor and elevator in- 
stallations. 

Equip with Gandy Belt for economy, 
service and long wear. See that every 
belt you buy has the green edge, the 


Gandy name and the special Gandy 
trade mark. 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD 














NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


- BELT - 


this year. The southern California demand for 
cargo shipments is light, but a good spring busi- 
ness is expected with considerable building un- 
der way and projected. Prices are being main- 
tained better in the Northwest than in Cali- 
fornia. Good sales of car siding are keeping up 
the price of slash grain uppers. Vertical grain 
flooring is offered at $12 for No. 1; $10 for No. 2, 
and $5 for No. 3 over list. Cargo yard stock is 


about $21.50 flat, and specials $20 base, San 
Francisco. A revival in demand is expected 
next month, when the southern California yards 


will have moved a lot of stock 
caused by wet weather. 


after delays 


Chicago, Feb. 22..-The Douglas fir market has 
shown no reportable change during the week. 
Trade both with country and city yards in this 
territory remains quite dull, tho inquiries are 
more numerous and prospects are good for an 
early development of demand. Tho a slight 
weakening in a few higher grade items is re- 
ported by some distributers, this appears true 
only in exceptional circumstances, and no gen- 
eral price changes one way or the other are re- 
ported. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—Fir demand has 
improved with the better price basis to the re- 
tailer. The market appears to be somewhat in- 
definite and for that reason buyers are cautious 
about placing orders. The best demand is for 
uppers and for timbers, but in yard stock the 
buyers have some difficulty in placing orders. 

New York, Feb. 20.—Conditions in fir are 
about as settled as those in any other line, due 
to the growing popularity of the wood in this 
market. Bookings for March delivery continue 
to inerease and things are all set for meeting 
the enormous demand that is confidently ex- 
pected in the next few weeks. For the last week 
the demand has been spotty, but the slightest 
improvement in weather conditions will speedily 
change this condition. The tone of the market 
in both fir and spruce is strong. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—For the present fir 
looks to be a rather better buy on a strictly price 
hasis at certain eastern points than either east- 
ern spruce or southern pine. For an ordinary 
schedule of dimension local wholesalers are 
quoting $40 f. o. b. Boston, and on this basis 
they are making money. On the same basis the 
all-rail price would be about $52. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 22.—There is nothing new to re- 
port in connection with the western pines trade in 
this section. It remains dull, tho there undoubt- 
edly has been some improvement over two weeks 
ago; but inquiries are of such character as to lead 
distributers to predict the development of good 
business within the next thirty days. Prices as a 
whole are unchanged. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 18.—The market 
for white and sugar pine is looking more favor- 
able, altho the period of heavy buying has not 
arrived. Stocks of uppers and shop are com- 
paratively light, with mill assortments badly 
broken generally, and a severe shortage is ex- 
pected before the new season’s lumber comes 
into the market. Sash and door manufacturers 
are now alive to the situation and are offering 
to take more shop. Many orders have been 
turned down for lack of assortments at mills. 
Prices are pretty well maintained, and are ex- 
pected to hold at about $50 at mill for 6/4 No. 2 
shop, and other grades in proportion. With 
heavy snow in the mountains, it looks as if the 
mills will be late in starting up for the 1922 
season. Stocks should be well cleaned up be- 
fore dry lumber is ready. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—Demand for the west- 
ern pines is about steady, and prices hold firm. 
Reports from all sources in the local market 
indicate that improving business may be looked 
for as the season advances. Mill stocks are 
moderate. Common grades of Idaho white pine 
are being sold here at the following prices: No. 
1 common, 1x13 and wider, $90.50; 1x12, $88; 
1x10 and 1x8, $84.50; 1x6, $82.50; 1x4, $81.50; No. 
2 common, 1x18 and wider, $72; 1x12, $70.50; 
1x10 and 1x8, $68; 1x6, $67.50; 1x4, $66.50; No. 3 
common, 1x13 and wider, $51.50; 1x12, $49.50; 
1x10 and 1x8, $48.50; 1x6, $47; 1x4, $43.50; No. 4 
common, 1x4 and wider, $33.50. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—The market for 
western pines continues to be considerably re- 
stricted, the sash and door plants being the 
principal buyers. Yard trade is scattered. 


New York, Feb. 20.—Inclement weather has 
curtailed purchases. Inquiries for future com- 
mitments have been coming in on a rather small 
scale. Prices show slight fluctuations, but there 
is no tendency on the part of mills to give 
concessions. Mills report the supply as low and 
badly broken. This market is fairly well stocked 
for the present. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 18.—The redwood 
market is pretty firm, and the mills are keeping 
up the usual winter production without any at- 
tempt at curtailment. Southern California yard 
buying has been a little bit slow lately, but 
stocks are steadily diminishing with a big vol- 
ume of building in Los Angeles. Discount sheet 
No. 2 from list No. 9, effective Feb. 16, reduced 
the wholesale price $6 on a number of items of 
1- and 2-inch clear, sap and select. In clears 
were included: 1x3, 1x4, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6—2 to 8 
feet, and 1x6—2 to 9 feet. In sap and select were 
included: 1x8, 1x4, 1x6, 2x3, 2x4 and 2x6—2 to 
8 feet. Dry stocks are short at most of the 
mills and eastern orders are sometimes hard 
to fill. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—Wholesale distributers 
report their mill advices speak of limited stocks 
of dry lumber in the most desirable grades, and 
this fact is being made the most of in the effort 
to induce consumers to come into the market 
promptly for their requirements. Quotations are 
firm, especially on the higher grades. Current 
inquiry is mostly for immediate shipment. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—Siding continues 
in good demand, but otherwise the market has 
been quiet. Prices are firmly held. 


New York, Feb. 20.—Zero weather and snows 
brought the redwood market to a standstill in 
the last week. Few orders of creditable size 
have been placed recently. No changes in price 
have been reported. Local stocks are sufficient 
to meet a good seasonable demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—The stronger tone of 
the North Carolina pine market is being main- 
tained, and even transit cars of roofers are 
bringing more reasonable prices. While it is 
still possible to buy air dried Nos. 1 and 2, 4/4 
rough edge under 12-inch, for $58 f. 0. b. Bos- 
ton, bright, clean, kiln dried lumber is bringing 
$62 much more easily than this figure could be 
obtained two weeks ago. Sound and square 
North Carolina pine dimension, S4S % scant 
or rough, is offered as follows: 2x4—12, $30.50; 
2x4—16, $30.50; 2x4—22, $32.50; 2x4—24, $32.50; 
2x6—18, $31.50; 2x8—18, $32.50; 2x8—20, $32.50; 
2x10—18, $33.50; 2x10—20, $33.50; 2x10—22, $33.50; 
2x12—14, $32.50; 2x12—16, $32.50; 2x12—18, $34.50; 
2x12—20, $34.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 20.—There has been no 
marked change for the better in the North Caro- 
lina pine trade. Stocks on the wharves remain 
so large as to cause more or less pressure upon 
the price list. Severe cold, following the heavy 
snow of last month, has curtailed outdoor work 
and lessened the current inquiry by slowing up 
consumption. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Wholesalers admit 
that North Carolina pine trade is not quite as 
active as it recently was and a larger amount 
of stock is available for prompt delivery. Re- 
tailers seem to be buying scarcely anything just 
now and to be placing fewer inquiries, but with 
better weather this situation will no doubt 
change. Prices are not showing as much 
strength. Six-inch roofers are quoted at $28.50. 


New York, Feb. 20.—Little activity has shown 
itself in the North Carolina pine market. The 
recent small price advances hold well, and a 
good break in the weather will see a slightly 
further uplift. Distributers are confident of the 
immediate market and are making preparations 
to meet the increased demand. Boards and 
roofers are none too plentiful. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 22.—No new feature marks the 
southern pine trade in this territory, but it re- 
mains without noteworthy change either in vol- 
ume or character. Inquiries are more plentiful, 
however, coming mostly from country districts, 
which indicates that retailers are beginning to 
give more consideration to spring requirements. 
Prices on the whole are unchanged. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—Southern pine de- 
mand showed a healthy increase last week. Mill 
stocks are in much better shape than at the 
first of the year and in condition now to meet 
most of the demand. Flooring and finish stocks 
are none too plentiful and prices on uppers are 
generally firm. Other prices have been weak in 
spots, but are taking on a firmer tone. Boards 
and dimension are in heavy demand. Eastern 
yards are the biggest buyers, and Texas and 
Oklahoma trade is good, particularly in the oil 
fields. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—The. demand for 
southern pine is rather slow. Prices hold firm 
except in the upper grades, manufacturers feel- 
ing that it will be only a question of a short time 
before a stronger demand will make itself felt. 
No. 1 dimension is in better demand, and there 
also is a fairly good call for straight cars of No. 
2 common and better dimension. Boards are in 
fairly good demand, but small timbers are rather 
slow. Flooring, ceiling and finish are slightly 
weaker. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 20.—Reports here re- 
veal a further gain in southern pine bookings 
for the week. Production likewise registered a 
slight increase and shipments made proportion- 
ately a larger gain. There is, of course, no 
boom market as yet, but the steady gains of 
recent weeks and the increase of inquiries are 
highly encouraging signs of brisker business in 
store. Mill stocks remain considerably broken 
in assortments. Prices are stronger, tho it ap- 
pears that there are still a few weak spots 
among inactive lower grade items. With the 
improvement of foreign exchange affecting sev- 
eral consuming countries, the export outlook 
is considered correspondingly brighter. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—Business is rather 
better than it was, but buyers apparently are 
pursuing a waiting policy. There continues to 
be a wide range on longleaf flooring and parti- 
tion, the following being about top figures: 
Flooring—1x4-inch, A rift, $81.50; B rift, $77.50; 
C rift, $69.50; B&better flat, $62. Partition— 
B&better, $63. It is becoming hard to find any 
really satisfactory No. 2 common, 1x6, kiln dried, 
for less than $31. Some people are getting more. 
Dimension is rather quiet, but prices hold 
steadier than some other pine items. F. o. b. 
Boston quotations to the retail trade for short 
lengths up to 24-foot: 6-inch, $50; 8-inch, $52; 
10-inch, $56; 12-inch, $62; 14-inch, $68; 16-inch, 


$75. 


New York, Feb. 20.—No material change in 
price has taken place in the southern pine mar- 
ket. The slight uplift of two weeks ago is hold- 
ing firm, altho business was necessarily dull on 
account of the shutdown of building work caused 
by the severe weather lasting thruout the week. 
Local southern pine distributers are anything 
but discouraged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Retailers are not 
placing as many orders for southern pine, and 
prices are somewhat irregular. The wintry 
weather has made retailers reluctant to place 
orders and they have been looking for lower 
prices, in some cases being successful in obtain- 
ing them. The millmen are usually unwilling 
to make reductions, but a good deal of transit 
stock is finding its way into the market never- 
theless. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—Southern pine or- 
ders are light and inquiries do not give much 
encouragement for any immediate improvement. 
There has been little change in the price situ- 
ation this week. 
















Cut out and file this advertise- 
ment. It is one of a series ap- 
pearing in every issue. This series 
forms a complete story of the 
production and uses of Redwood. 
Next week’s advertisement will 
show the operation of pecling off 
the foot-thick bark. 


Many thousands 
of feet of clear 













servative treatment. 


2067 McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago 






311 California St. 
San Francisco 








MD 


lumber in this 
single Redwood 


HREE to twenty feet in diameter, 150 to 300 feet tall, with 

branch-free trunks for from 75 to 200 feet 
acteristic Redwood measurements clearly indicate why the Red- 
wood trees produce thousands of feet of clear lumber. 


Its high proportion of knot-free lumber, the soft, firm, even tex- 
ture of the wood and its light weight make Redwood lumber 
extremely easy and economical to work. 
Redwood does not shrink, warp, crack or swell. 


A natural, odorless preservative which permeates the wood dur- 
ing its years of growth protects Redwood against decay-producing 
fungus, boring worms and insects. 


Redwood is unexcelled for exterior construction—for siding, 
sheathing, shingles, porch floors, columns, posts, railings and 
balusters, pickets and trim, gutters and cornices, pergolas, fences 
and summer houses, for tanks and vats—wherever utmost endur- 
ance is required under exposure to climatic conditions, or in con- 
tact with moisture, acids, alkalis or oils. 

For detailed information on Redwood grades, sizes and milled 
products, write our New York or Chicago office. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of MWiinois 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO., 


Export Company 
A. F. THANE & CO., 40 Rector St., New York City 
311 California 


Che Pacific Lumber Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 









these char- 


Properly seasoned, 


Redwood requires no pre- 


841 No. 40 Reetor St. Bldg. 
New York City 


Central Bldg., 6th and Main 
Los Angeles 


St., San Francisco 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 20.—-The cypress de- 
mand rules steady and of fair proportions, with 
prices firm. Inquiry is livening up and con- 
fidence and optimism continue to rule in manu- 
facturing circles. Production is steady and as 
close to norma] volume as weather and operat- 
ing conditions in general will permit. 


Chicago, Feb. 22.—Local cypress distributers 
report a marked increase during the last week 
in purchasing by country yards, evidently for 
spring requirements. Industrial demand remains 
about the same, both in size and character. The 
price situation, generally speaking, is unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—The cypress mar- 
ket is without any particular feature this week. 
Demand remains at about the same volume, and 
no change in prices is noted. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—The market for Gulf 
Coast stock is quiet, altho prices are firm. Na- 
tive stock is weak, and sales have been made at 
concessions around $2. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—There has been some 
slackening in the demand for cypress. Prices 
are very firm. The comparative steadiness of 
cypress quotations eliminates any feeling of un- 
certainty; hence the usual policy is to buy as 
the need develops. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 
to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to 
$121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to 
$96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65 to $70;.8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 20.—There is an indiffer- 
ent demand for cypress. The outlook is promis- 
ing, many individual houses being planned, and 
indications are that the spring will see a big 
improvement in the demand. Sellers are stand- 
ing quite firmly on their price lists. 


New York, Feb. 20.—Business in the rural dis- 
tricts in cypress was brought to a sharp halt 
by heavy snows and zero temperatures. A feel- 
ing of optimism is rapidly spreading today as the 
week has opened up with a temporary break in 
the wintry conditions. Prices show no change. 
Stocks on hand of all grades are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Cypress business is 
not being placed in any large quantity, but in- 
quiry has increased to some extent and the out- 
look is regarded as somewhat better. Prices 
have not been showing any change lately, and 
some retailers are holding off in the expectation 
that early reductions may be seen. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18.—About 55 percent of 
the American red cedar shingle mills are run- 
ning. Prices are fairly steady, there having 
been very little change during the month. Stars. 
6/2s and 5/2s, are at the same levels as a week 
ago, and clears give a slight sign of strength 
in having taken up the range, retaining the top 
quotation. There seems to be a little more 
business coming in, as reflected in slightly im- 
proved demand. Wholesalers are able to buy 
what they need, and have no difficulty in filling 
orders at current prices. Probably a little 
strength is being shown on 18-inch stock. 
eurekas for example, which, like clears, have 
taken the top of last week’s spread, due prob- 
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regard to three things: — 
first— 


third 


and consumer. 














What is Cedar Grain? 


The name of A WALL BOARD—nothing else. 


Before we offered Cedar Grain Wall Board to the Public 
we worked many years in order to satisfy ourselves in 


it met with the demands of the consumer; 
second— it answered the requirements of the trade; 
it would maintain the standards of our 
organization—-a wall board we will always 
be proud to sell. 


Today Cedar Grain means satisfaction from every 
standpoint of a better, stronger, lasting and attractive 
wall board sold at a lower price to distributor, dealer 


And tomorrow it will be the same. 


Write for sample and 
descriptive literature. 


Wall Board Department 


ALTON BOX BOARD & PAPER CO. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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ably to the fact that production of that grade 
has been curtailed. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20.—Wholesalers re- 
port a weakness in the market which is not 
marked, and which they do not believe will con- 
tinue long. Tho shingle trade in this territory 
is light, it is reported to be active in other sec- 
tions of the country, and early improvement is 
expected here. Prices here have dropped 10 to 
15 cents on a number of lists. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21.—-A slightly better 
tone is shown by the shingle market here. De- 
mand has improved slightly and prices are a 
little firmer, in the absence of a large supply of 
transit cars. Stars are quoted up to $2.40, and 
clears at $3.10. British Columbia XXXXX are 
offered at $3.75. Lath demand is said to be very 
good and a sales manager for one of the big 
southern pine manufacturers reported that Feb- 
ruary orders were taking the entire output at 
$4. The demand for siding also is good. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 20.—Shingles and lath 
hold their own in price and demand. Cypress 
manufacturers report the market situation with 
respect to these items about as it was during 
the week preceding. They are selling 32-inch 
lath in straight cars, but other lath items on 
mixed orders only, as a general thing. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—Among Boston and 
nearby retail yards the present disposition ap- 
pears to be to await developments before placing 
contracts for spruce lath unless the material is 
needed immediately. The recent price advances 
are being maintained. One large producer who 
sells thru commission houses is quoting $7.50 for 
14%-inch scant. Business hereabouts in 14-inch 
is also being done at $7.75. An important Ca- 
nadian lath manufacturer is quoting $8. For 
15%-inch lath the full range now is $8.50 to $9. 
Furring is quiet, 1x2 bringing $31 to $32. Im- 
portant transactions in shingles are few. The 
full range on white cedars is $5.25 to $5.75 for 
extras, and $4.25 to $4.75 for clears. Quotations 
on red cedar shingles are steadier, rail prices be- 
ing $7.20 to $7.40 for perfections; $5.90 to $6 for 
XXXXX, and $5.20 to $5.30 for clears. Good 
makes of red cedar XXXXX shingles brought 
by water are being offered at $5.65. There is not 
much demand for spruce clapboards, but the 


supply is still very light, and prices are firm. 
oxtras bring $1.20 and clears $115. 

New York, Feb. 20.—Dullness features the loca] 
chingle trade. The tone of the market is very 


,strong. Inquiries have been less numerous, but 


distributers look at the silver lining of the cloud. 
Forced need of lath has caused some move- 
ment, and the market is very strong, with 
stocks rather light even for the season. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—An easier market is 
seen in red cedar shingles, extra clears having 
declined 10 cents to $4.84, while stars remain 
at $4.08. The demand has been showing some 
improvement within the last week or two, and 
a number of retailers have heen placing orders. 
A good deal of shopping around is being done, 
however, and the market to a large extent is in 
the hands of the buyers. 

Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 20.—The shingle market 
is rather quiet. Dealers are buying only what 
they absolutely need and there is no tendency 
to stock up for the future. Rural dealers are 
the best customers at this time. Coast ship- 


ments are not large but are coming thru: 


promptly. Red cedar extra clears are selling 
at $4.87; stars at $4.08, and British Columbia 
XXXXX at $5.72, Columbus. Lath trade is quiet 
and prices continue weak. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—Altho actually sold 
several months ahead on common grades, the 
manufacturer producing perhaps more than half 
the mahogany lumber consumed in this coun- 
try has decided to reduce prices, and so share 
savings effected thru reduced cost of logs, ocean 
freights, handling charges and manufacturing 
expenses. The following quotations are for reg- 
ular orders, more attractive propositions being 
made on very large and special orders: 


ee 5/4,6/448/4 10/4412/4 


BER acy eects ec ecrs ateee $200 $205@210 $215 
MO; 1° COM ss cccan 155 160 170 
No. 2 com....... 90 90@ 95 100 


The largest company in this territory reports 
common grades sold six months ahead. The new 
range on veneers is 14% to 7 cents a foot, with 
very nicely figured veneers offered at 5 cents. 
A cargo of 4,000 tons of logs is now unloading 


here, and two cargoes, of equal quantities, are 
due within the next two months. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18.—Log prices un- 
changed: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 18.—While the 
damage to the citrus fruits by the January 
freeze was extensive, the situation now looks 
a little more favorable. Box manufacturers are 
receiving orders for deciduous fruit shook, vege- 
table crates etc. and will have some additional 
orange shook business later in the season. Some 
of the box factories are closed, while others are 
operating on a moderate scale. The box de- 
partments of the white and sugar pine mills are 
curtailing somewhat on shook production. Shook 
prices are holding pretty firm. A loss of 40 per- 
eent of oranges and 35 percent of lemons is 
estimated. The estimated production this year 
is 25,000 carloads of oranges and grapefruit and 
9,500 carloads of lemons. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—The demand for box- 
boards is quiet. There is such a wide range in 
the quality of the lumber offered that it is diffi- 
cult to quote prices which will afford a fair 
comparison. One manufacturer whose square 
edge pine is well thought of is quoting $40 f. o. b. 
Boston for 11-inch. Inch square edge pine box- 
boards are offered by others at $35, and this 
price is sometimes shaded. Inch round edge pine 
boxboards are bringing around $30. Mixed lots 
of inferior lumber have sold down to $22. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 22.—An easier market pre- 
vails in slack cooperage material, and buyers 
as a rule are holding off, expecting still lower 
quotations. There is little call for barrels in 
the flour trade and second hand barrels are also 
slower than usual, tho a little improved from 
last month. Country coopers will buy little 
stock until the prospects for an apple crop are 
known. ‘Tight barrels are slow, but will prob- 
ably improve within the next few weeks with 
increase in industrial activity. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Feb. 21.—It has just been 
anounced at McRoberts and Jenkins in the Letcher 
coal fields that the Consolidation Coal Co. has pur 
chased 11,000 acres of hardwood timber and coal 
land in the Pocahontas field of West Virginia, 10. 
000 acres of coal and timber lands in the 
Buchanan-Russell district of Virginia, and eight 
or nine thousand acres of hardwood timber and 
coal lands in the Bell-Knox field of eastern Ken 
tucky. The properties consist of practically all 
the hardwoods known in these sections and it is 
understood that large sections of -the timber will 
be opened for development this year. Much of the 
hardwoods will be worked into mine props and ties 
to + used in mine work by the Consolidation 
Coa 0. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Feb. 21.—A _ 10,000-acre 
tract of hardwood lying between State Line and 
Watersmeet, Mich., which has been owned and 
under operation by the William A. Curtis Co. for 
several years, has been sold to the Hackley-Phelps- 
Bonnell Co., of Phelps, Wis. A wide strip of 
timber along the entire shore line of Duck Lake 
has been reserved to be sold for summer home 
sites. The Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. will start 
operations as soon as weather conditions will per 
mit and will build roads, camps and railroads in 
the tract and log it off. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 21.—A timber deal of 
importance was closed at Jennings, La., on Feb. 
15, when A. §. Alston purchased from Jean 
Castex, jr., 320 acres of timber land located on the 
Mermentau River for a consideration of $27,500: 
the standing timber consists of tupelo gum and 
cypress and will be milled at the Alston mill five 
miles east of Jennings. 


(SEEGER BABaEBEEEe 


JOINS DAKOTA WHOLESALER 


Sioux Fauus, 8. D., Feb. 18.—The Fellows Sales 
Co., wholesaler of lumber, this city, announces that 
J. P. Kelley, formerly for seven years representa- 
tive in South Dakota for the Flaxlinum Insulating 
Co., of St. Paul, has severed his connection with 
that concern and associated himself with the Fel- 
lows Sales Co. He will represent the Fellows Sales 
Co. in South Dakota, Iowa and southern Minnesota 
territory. Mr. Kelley is well and favorably known 
to the trade in that territory thru his long associa- 
tion with the Flaxlinum people. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—W. FE. Foshee 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Foshee Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—Strong Lumber Co. 
moving to Little Rock. 

Helena — Jurden - Richardson Lumber’ Co. 
changing name to Jurden Saw Mill Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Ward Lumber Co.: 
R. O. Deacon sold interest. 

Oroville—Sterling Lumber Co. succeeds Adams 
Lumber Co. 

San Leandro—San Leandro Mill & Lumber Co. 
succeeded by R. W. Shannon. 

Seeley—Chaney & Simeral Lumber Co. sold 
to Hammond Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Medora—E. B. Simmons sold lum- 
ber yard to James Beasley and Chester Range, 
of Summerville. 


KANSAS. _ Centralia—S. B. Moody Lumber 
Co. sold to Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—T. F. Smouse 
sold interest in Thomas F. Smouse Lumber Co. 
to L. W. Van Horn and George Brotenmarkle, 
who will operate under name of Queen City 
Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Baldwinsville—E. lL. 
Thompson & Co. taken over by E. L. Thompson 
Chair Corporation of Templeton, Mass. 

MICHIGAN. TIonia—Mount Pleasant Lumber 
Co., of Mount Pleasant, Mich., purchases in- 
terest of Ross & Wentworth in Ionia Lumber 
Co. C. A. Hood will be general manager of 
plant at Ionia. 

MINNESOTA. Echo—Lampert Lumber Co. 
sold to L. P. Dolliff Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—J. H. Overstreet 
purchases interest of G. M. Calhoun and R. J. 
McCaughey in Four-in-One Box Factory. 

Meridian—Julius Arky, H. L. Arky. P. C. Har- 
grave, J. McCain and L. U. West, all of 
Meridian, purchased the timber holdings and 
mill of the C. W. Crochan Lumber Co., located 
about fifteen miles from Waynesboro on the 
Washington & Choctaw railroad. The company 
will be known as Turkey Creek Lumber Co., 
headquarters Waynesboro, Miss., and is incor- 
porated for $100,000. P. C. Hargrave will be 
manager. 

MISSOURI. Augusta—J. W. Koch & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Fred Lichtenberg. 

NEBRASKA. Clarks—J. W. Finnell Lumber 
& Coal Co. changing name to Clarks Lumber 

Oo 


" Maxwell and North Platte—Coates Lumber & 
Coal Co.; Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., of 
Omaha, buys interest. 

Stratton—Chicago lumber yard sold to Hud- 
dleston Lumber Co., of McCook. 

NEW JERSEY. Bogota—John N. Wolfe suc- 
ceeded by John N. Wolfe & Son. 

NEW YORK. Delavan—Goo & Hopkins suc- 
ceeded by O. M. Pierce. 

OHIO. Creston—A company from Wadsworth 
has purchased the property of the C. L. Matte- 
son Lumber Co. and will take possession March 
1, it is announced. 

Marysville—Marysville Cabinet Co. sold at re- 
ceivers’ sale; Citizens Home & Savings Co. bid 
in the real estate; J. M. Lentz, the machinery, 
and Walter M. Otte, the raw materials. 

OREGON. Portland—Everett-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Leonard E. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Mississippi Valley 
Hardwood Lumber Co. purchases K. L. Emmons 
bon 

TEXAS. Mexia—Acme Lumber Co.; J. W. 
Youngblood purchases interest of C. C. Maddox. 

WASHINGTON. Colville — Williams Lake 
Lumber Co. sold to R. E. Lee Co. 
WISCONSIN. Aniwa and Argonne—Charles W. 
Fish Lumber Co. succeeded by Dawley-Northern 
Lumber Co., of Wausau. 


INCORPORATIONS 


_ ALABAMA. Red Bay—Watts Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

_ Kimbrough—Kimbrough Mill & Lumber Co., 
mcorporated; planing mill and wholesale lum- 
er, 

_ ARIZONA. Benson—South West Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Farmington — Farmington 
Woodworking & Construction Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Milltown—Lanier County Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; sawmill. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago— Bauer Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; to manufac- 
ture auto steering wheels. 

INDIANA. Jasper—Jasper Chair Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside — Burnside Veneer 
Co., incorporated. 
_LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Marine Lumber 

0., incorporated; capital, $6,000; wholesale. 


Shreveport—Southern Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000; wholesale. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fitchburg—F. M. John- 
son Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Templeton—E. L. Thompson Chair Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $200,000; to manu- 
facture wooden chairs. 

MICHIGAN. L’Anse—O’Connell & Knauff, in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Detroit—Yeomans Box Co., changing name to 
Yeomans Manufacturing Co., and increasing 
capital to $250,000. 

MINNESOTA. Park Rapids—F. B. Cannada 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Henegan Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; 
millwork. 

NEBRASKA. Edgar—O. T. Johnson Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Prospect Sash 
& Door Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—U. S. Building Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; to do general house 
building. 

Limeville—Automatic Wood Turning & Spe- 
cialty Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Shadyside—Futhey Lumber & Hardware Co., 
increasing capital from $35,000 to $75,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Gus Luellwitz Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Portland—Murphy Timber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $300,000 to $600,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pittsburgh—Babcock-An- 
gell Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Woodlawn—Franklin Lumber & Contracting 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—Collwood Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $125,000 to $150,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Apex Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $18,000. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., increasing capital from 
$60,000 to $100,000. 

Waukesha—American Chest Co., incorporated. 

Waupaca—Waupaca Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $35,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Trans-Canada Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA, Selma—Webb-McCall 
Mill, recently began. 

ARKANSAS. Delaney—C. Prouty & Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters, Eldred, Pa. 

CALIFORNIA. Exeter—C. Burnett will open. 

Oakland—E. B. Swift establishes yard opposite 
Melrose Station. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Pine Press Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 

INDIANA. Mount Vernon—T. F. & H. A. 
Johnson recently began lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. ‘Tallulah—Kurz Bros. Co. of 
Arkansas recently began sawmilling here; head- 
quarters, Helena. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Templeton — E. L. 
Thompson Chair Corporation organized to 
make all kinds of wooden chairs; will take over 
business of E. L. Thompson & Co., of Baldwins- 
ville, Mass., established in 1754, Ek. L. Thompson 
retiring. New interests are Thomas Brazell, 
Michael K. Ryan and Patrick H. Murray, all of 
Gardner, Mass. 

MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—Gayoso Lumber Co. 
will open middle of summer, is report. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—French Lumber Co., 
recently began; commission. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Hamilton Mill- 
work Co., recently began; wholesale. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—Southern Toy 
Co., recently bégan; manufacturing. 

OHIO. Columbus—Modern Woodworking Co. 
opened factory and office at 476 South High 
street to manufacture specially built furniture 
and office fixtures; Charles H. Biedemann is 
manager. 

Strasburg—C. E. Garber, Abraham Garber and 
John Stein have organized a new lumber con- 
cern, purchased site and will erect factory build- 
ings and office. 

OKLAHOMA. 
recently began. 

OREGON. Multomah and Yamhill—Copeland 
Lumber Co., recently began; headquarters, 
Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—Corry Box & Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

Woodlawn—Franklin Lumber & Contracting 
Co., recently began. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Mississippi Valley 
Hardwood Lumber Co. organized: E. H. Scott, 
secretary-treasurer. Company absorbs K. L. 
Emmons Co. and purchases Sunflower Lumber 
Co.’s band mill at Clarksdale, Miss. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Twin City Bvuild- 
ing Supply Co., organized with capital of $25,- 


Planing 


Clinton—Sewall Lumber Co., 


000; to do general buying, selling and manufac- 
turing of building material. 

Oconomowoc—Fowler Lake Co., recently be- 
gan. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO. Brush—Foster Lumber Co. 
— erection of two-story office building at 
plant. 


ILLINOIS. Aurora—Aurora Cooperage Co. 
planning rebuilding of plant recently destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $45,000. 


INDIANA. Angola—Daniel Shank Lumber Co. 
enlarging plant and erecting warehouses. 


NEBRASKA. Hastings—Old lumber yard of 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., which was destroyed 
by fire in 1919, will be rebuilt at an early date, 
according to announcement of L. Ringsped, 
manager of Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. 


OREGON. Warrenton—Prouty Lumber Co. 
laying foundations for mill which will be in op- 
eration about June 1 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Knoxville Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. planning erection of brick 
warehouse, two stories, 110x80 ft.; cost, $10,000. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—Southern Land & Lum- 
ber Co. begins construction of plant to cut 
southern pine; capacity, 30,000 feet daily; planers 
and dry kilns will also be erected. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Robert Brown, 
representative of a Portland concern, was in 
Toledo planning the erection of a sawmill on 
Cedar Creek, 12 miles from Toledo. 


CASUALTIES 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Series of presumably 
incendiary fires destroyed much lumber prop- 
erty; Thomsen Planing Mill, loss of $100,000; 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., loss of $200,000; office, 
shed and finished lumber destroyed; Lecoutour 
Bros. Stair Co., planing mill destroyed, loss 
$35,000; Fred Kraleman Wood Turning Co., loss 
$5,000; Ganahl Lumber Co., planing mill, loss 
$30,000. 

OKLAHOMA. ‘Tulsa—Pioneer Cabinet Co., 
loss by fire, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—Toombs-Shepherd 
Sash & Door Co., loss by fire. 


WISCONSIN. Stratford—James L. Chrouser, 
manufacturer of wooden ties, loss by fire, $2,500. 


HYMENEAL 


JACKSON - RIDER. — William Humphreys 
Jackson, son of William P. Jackson, of Balti- 
more, former United States senator from Mary- 
land, and largely interested in the Jackson 
Brothers Co., North Carolina pine manufacturer 
at Salisbury, Md., and Fayetteville, N. C., was 
married to Miss Nellie Jackson Rider in Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Baltimore on 
the evening of Feb. 15. The groom is a grandson 
of the late William H. Jackson, one of four 
brothers, all of whom figured conspicuously in 
the development of the North Carolina pine in- 
dustry and whose descendants are still prom- 
inent producers. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LirrLe Rock, ArK., Feb. 21.—Frank Niemeyer, 
receiver of the Little Rock, Maumelle & Western 
Railroad, filed his report in chancery court listing 
the total assets of the road at approximately $71,- 
912. A total of $28,172 of this amount is repre- 
sented as the approximate value of engines, cars, 
rails, and other equipment owned by the road, 
while the remaining $4,700 is represented by a 
claim against the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration and is listed as a “doubtful asset. The 
petition asking that a receiver be appointed for 
the road was filed in the chancery court about two 
weeks ago by the Union & Mercantile Trust Co. as 
trustee for the holders of approximately $212,000 
worth of outstanding first mortgage bonds, issued 
by the railroad. At that time Mr. Niemeyer, who 
is secretary and general manager for the Niemeyer 
Lumber Co., was appointed receiver and ordered 
to make an inventory of the assets of the company. 
An estimate of the value of the equipment of the 
road, made by the receiver before an inventory was | 
taken, placed its value at approximately $100,000. 
The road, which is approximately 25 miles in 
length extending from Little Rock to Windham. 
Saline County, was constructed in 1907 for the 
purpose of transporting logs from Saline County 
to the plant of the Niemeyer Lumber Co. and is 
owned by a corporation of which A. J. Niemeyer, 
now of Pasadena, is president. 





PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 18.—A petition in invol- 
untary bankruptcy was filed in the federal court 
here this week against the Siletz Spruce Co., of 
Corvalis, Ore., by Messe & Gottfried Co., Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Portland Bolt & Manufacturing Co. 
and the Hibernia & Commercial Savings Bank, all 
of Portland. 


FREDERICKTON, N. B., Feb. 20.—The Atlas Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), and the United Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 
allied enterprises, have made assigaments for the 
benefit of creditors. The companies are said to be 
controlled by New York capital, and operated un- 
der a New Brunswick charter. The liabilities of 
the two concerns are listed at $102,000 and assets 
are given at $70,000. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

ine. Count in signature. 
Head: counts as two lines. 
de depiey except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received dater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 


Hither sex, for small wholesale office handling both hard 
and softwoods. Must be familiar with lumber terms 
and lists. Able to quote on inquiries. Also able to 
check and get out invoices. A good future for the right 
person who is willing to start at a reasonable salary 
and grow with the business. Give references and advise 
fully concerning yourself. 
Address “W. 103," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
A man experienced as factory superintendent of wood- 
working plant producing odd millwork. Plant employs 
from 50 to 2 workmen and superintendent must be 
competent to plan work and direct men in entire plant. 
Must have full experience as detailer and be competent 
to detail from plans and bill material into mill. Must 
have practical experience at estimating odd millwork. 
This place requires a high-class man of ambition and 
much experience and expect to pay for ability required. 
Address *“*W. 114,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN 


Of pleasing personality to take charge of our branch 
office under a manager. A fair knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting and general office salesmanship in lum- 
ber, millwork, coal, etc., is necessary. Apply in own 
handwriting, giving experience, age, approximate salary 
desired, and when available, 

AYERS-WITMER LUMBER CO., 

Portage Road, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Must be experienced mill foreman, one familiar with 
Cost Book A preferred. Competent to take off plans, 
price, make details, etc. State age, experience, ref- 
erence, married or single and wages wanted. Address 
WALKER & CURLEY COMPANY, Sharpsburg Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Experienced in hardware, small town in western Kansas. 
Give age, references, experience and salary expected. 

Address ‘“*W. 127,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN FOR RETAIL 
Lumber business to act as salesman and general assistant 
in and out of the office. Must be familiar with the Chi- 
cago trade, PARK AVENUE LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
4667 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. Telephone Austin 2407. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOODS FOREMAN 
Must understand railroad — operating a Lidger- 
wood Overhead Skidder. Send references in first letter. 
— salary expected and how soon you could take up 
duties. 

Address *“‘W. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted for factory located near Chicago. ‘Must be 
familiar with blue prints, listing material from plans, 
estimating and practical mill man. Give experience, 
and state salary in first letter. 

Address “*W. 122,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Experienced mill work superintendent, competent to take 
off plans, price, etc., for yard in Connecticut. Give ex- 
perience and references. 

Address ‘A. 102,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
For our Cairo, Ill., yard. One who is competent to 
grade rough and dressed cypress. State salary, age, ex- 
perience and references. GREGERTSEN BROS. CO., 
1560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
One of experience, capable of drawing off plans accu- 
rately, entering orders for plan work and also with abil- 
ity to draw details. Good opening for a good man. 
State salary requirements and references. 
dress “A, 106,"" care American Lumberman. 


2 WANTED—MECHANIC AND FOREMAN 

For small hardwood flooring plant in connection with 
lumber yard Northwestern Pennsylvania. Must keep 
machines in proper order and secure results in way of 
costs. Advise experience, references and compensation 
required in first letter. 

Address ‘*A. 125,’ care American Lumberman. 
LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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WE WANT A MAN (MIDDLE AGED PREFERRED) 
With a good knowledge of the sash and door business, 
lists and discounts, to verify lists, discounts and net 
prices on daily outgoing invoices, and do other work 
along same lines, must be in good health and young for 
his age. This is a good steady job for the right 
man. Location, Milwaukee. 
Address “A, 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL MAN TO BILL OUT 
Quantity from plans and take own measurements. Must 
be reliable and able to handle the regular run of resi- 
dences and apartments. 

Address “R, 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A STICKER MAN 

Quick set up. Strike conditions for American plan. 
$7.00, 8 hours. Guaranteed steady position. Fare re- 
funded to good workmen if not employed 60 days. Wire 
night letter. 

VALLEJO BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO., Vallejo, Calif. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For yard doing large amount of business in city of ten 
thousand inhabitants in oil field. Must be high-class 
man able to maintain a good showing against keen 
competition. Salary $225. ’ 

ddress ‘“*A. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTE BILLER 
An experienced man with character and ability, mar- 
ried or single, to bill material from pjan for the fac- 
tory, take measurements, etc. Excellent position for 
right party. 
Address “‘W. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE WOMAN 
As order clerk and stock clerk by owner of a retail lum- 
ber yard in a Long Island town. Previous experience 
absolutely necessary. State qualifications, etc. 
Address ‘“T, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER. 
County Seat, Central Ohio. Give reference, experience 
and salary expected. 
Address ‘‘A. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR WANTED 
At Denver, Colo., thoroughly experienced mill estimator. 
Should be familiar with Cost Book A, and be able to 
list and figure any size job. Address, stating experi- 
ence, references and salary wanted. 
“A, 139,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Immediately, who can invest few thousand dollars in 
fine Denver yard. State age, salary, experience, amount 
eash and when can report for duty. 

Address P. O. BOX 355, Denver, Colo. 


WANTED—MANAGER AT ONCE 
For a saw mill commissary located on the Tennessee 
river in Tennessee. Good house and good store building, 
salary and commission. Must furnish references as to 
character and ability. 
Address “A, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER AND BILLER WANTED 
At Denver, Colo., thoroughly competent detailer and 
biller. Must have man experienced in detailing and 
billing work from plans into the factory. Address, 
stating experience, references and salary wanted. 
**A, 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 



































WANTED—BAND SAW FILER _ 
Must be able to saw on twin engine steam feed when 


needed, also help as millwright during construction. 
Sawyer for band mill, twin engine feed. Must be able 
to do work as millwright during construction. Can 
offer two years’ contract. 

Address “‘W. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CUTTER TO RUN HALF ROUND CAPITAL 
MACHINE 


On figured walnut butts. 
tions required. 





Experience and recommenda- 


F. A. MULGREW & SONS, 
Foot East 8th St., New York, N 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MAN 
Who can bandle file and hammer circular saws and shin- 
gle saws, and who can saw when needed in circular 
mill with friction feed. ood pay to the right man. 

Address ““W. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—FOR NORTH CAROLINA AND 


Adjoining territory, htgh-grade hardwood salesman, 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade, and who is now 
and has been for the past year calling on this trade. A 
real position with a large manufacturer is open to the 
right man, that can answer the above qualifications. In 
replying please give us a complete review of your 
experience, former employers, salary wanted, etc. 
Address **A, 142,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Eastern representative of cypress, red cedar, fir and 
white pine manufacturers has openings for men in 
Pennsylvania, New York and New England on a strictly 
commission and exclusive territory basis. Not neces- 








sarily professi 1 sal » but must know lumber 
and have sales ability. Advise experience, giving ref- 
erences. 


Address ‘‘LUMBER,’’ P. 0. Box 22, Newark, N. J. 


WANTED—SALESMAN AND ORDER CLERK 
In large Chicago lumber yard office. Must have had 
retail experience in Chicago. Good salary to right man. 
(rive all details in first letter. 

Address “A. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 


Company manufacturing high-grade hardwoods, 
operating two band mills in West Virginia, with 
other good W. Va. connections and having its 
principal sales office in Ohio, requires the serv- 
ices of two live hardwood salesmen, one for Cen- 
tral West and one for New England and east- 
ern teritory. Permanent positions for the right 
men. In your reply, which will be held strictly 
confidential, state full particulars in regard to 
your past experience, give age, salary desired, 
ete., 80 that we can arrange for a personal in- 
terview if application looks favorable. 


Address ‘A, 104,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 


Fon New England Territory. Prefer man who has been 
selling white pine to consuming factory trade. Splendid 
opportunity to represent one of the best sugar pine com- 
panies. Give references, age, etc. 

Address ““W. 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
SALESMAN FOR CHOICE IOWA TERRITORY 
Wanted high caliber man capable of figuring plans. 
Choice territory backed by house of reputation for qua)- 
ity and service. Excellent opportunity. 
Address ““W. 112,"’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED. 

Salesman acquainted with buyers and who can obtain 
orders for sales and order books, can make favorable 
commission arrangements with leading Chicago concern 
in this line. CHICAGO SALES BOOK COMPANY, 337 
W. Madison St., Chicago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
West Virginia and southern hardwoods. Locate in 
Cleveland, O., territory. Must know this trade, hustler. 
Give references and salary expected first letter. 
Address ‘“‘W. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS EXPERIENCED COMMISSION 
Salesmen wanted for Maryland, Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity, New Jersey, New York City and metropolitan dis- 
trict and New England, to sell shortleaf and longleaf 
pine of all kinds. Must know trade and furnish refer- 
ence, Liberal commissions. Address ‘SOUTHERN 
WHOLESALER,”’ care American Lumberman. 


GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 


WANTED—A YELLOW PINE SALESMAN | 
For Chicago district, by a large manufacturer maintain- 
ing office in Chicago. Want young man with three or 
four years’ experience and acquaintance with the trade. 

Address “T, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN TO HANDLE 
Chicago crating and other industrial trade on commis- 
sion or profit sharing plan. State age and experience. 
Want only capable man who understands the trade 
mentioned, and its requirements. 

Address “R. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For part of Pennsylvania and North New Jersey: 2ls0 
one for North Carolina and South Carolina. Must be 























experienced. State in your letter past experience and 
salary expected. 
ddress “T, 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL SALESMAN FOR PHILADELPHIA 
Territory, must understand white pine and hardwood 
and must be a producer. 

THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO.. 
Bellevue Court Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity. 
timber and timber lands, or ‘anything used in the lumber 
industry, you can get it at a small cost by advertising 
in the ‘‘Want-Columns’”’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 








